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rnEFACE. 


would be lost, if I did not record my observations and 
impressions for publication. On reflection, I accorded 
with this opinion, and now respectfully offer to my 
countrymen and countrywomen these volumes for their 
kind consideration. 

I must crave from my readers some indulgence for 
the many defects they will discover, in consideration of 
the fact that, during my preparation of the work, my 
attention has been forcibly claimed for the various 
institutions under my care, some of which had suffered 
from my absence. 


Bed Lodge House, Eristoi. : 
Fchniary 6, 18G8. 
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SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE OntTABD VOTAGE — ATinrV.VL lA' IXDIA- 
THE FIRST JOCRXET. 


‘ITf'int-.'-Zayj S^A. 5, IS66, — •went on board tee 
^Sjna/ ari f-oc-n steamed ofi' from Marseilles. ^Ve no'W 
felt ~c ~i:-~ actnallj C7i ro7itc for India. 

He hij iTcked ver}' glorious, surrounded bv tbe old 
bistori: cry. the Massilia of tbe ancient Romans. This 
earar:* £r.~ the East to civilis'id Europe Las not been 
staaiinrsnlL -i-iring tbe t-wo thousand years in ~Lic-h 
its nare hari r>rsz. kno'wa as a fine Larijour: and thoTtgit 
some c: -rhe — reets we trarersed on the preceding car 
■were ciz^ .rr d Tinpromiring enough, vet we -were well 
re'wariei f:r spen dinar a few hours in erploring tie efrv. 
bv o^-srcrhig splen-Iid new rows of huildings- laandsome 
bioai r.reer arrang-rl so as to terminate with some 5ne 
niojantiiirtit- ritsd pui/Iic 

in-wli:?! ^kilfuIJr taken of theWjrsI 

0* Tfj on^ 

a tz^tt or^r the c:tv to ti.e s'lrr-nncjnz 

COUBtXT. IV- -- *; r-- M J o* llCr 

ormoun'ov.ns. The snir:: of the imnerial car-im: ssfeme; 
Bpreading her^ and ^r-re one a strihdnr « 

'tor. I. " ., 
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the power which made itself felt even in the new 
buildings of this distant part of the empire. 

As we steamed swiftly along, we savr disappear, one 
after another, the buildings we had visited on the 
preceding day ; the hills faded from us so quickly that 
the pencil could scarcely catch their outline. TJien a 
bold rocky coast succeeded — cliffs bright and glistening 
in the sunlight, with a clear azure sky above, and washed 
below by the blue waters of the l^Iediterranean. Their 
fantastic turreted forms looked like actual castles crown- 
ing some steep massive rock, such as are seen on the 
banks of the glorious Hbine. One longed to stay and 
take a nearer view of them, and penetrate the caverns 
at their base ; but we passed swiftly on : the forms of 
the cliffs and the rocky islets were changing their rela- 
tive positions perpetually, and we had scarcely time to 
make simple outline sketches of them, before they re- 
ceded from our view. 

We had now bid adieu to the shores of Europe. 

Very different feelings must have animated the va- 
rious passengers who were now to be our companions 
until our arrival at Alexandria. .Several were gentle- 
men who had some official position in India and who 
were returning to their duties, with or without their 
families: others were going out for the first time on 
engagements of different kinds. 

Our own email party was composed of veiy Tarious 
materials* I had been requested by a friend to take 
charge of a young Hindoo lady, the daughter of Dr. 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty, of Calcutta- He had become a 
Christian, and had sent his daughter to England for 
education- As she had been absent for six years, he 
was glad of this opportunity for her to come home, and 
the young lady herself vras not a little rejoiced to return 
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to her native land. An estimable young Jewish lady, 
who was going to Bombay to meet her betrothed, placed 
herself under my care, and by her agreeable character 
added much to the pleasure of the voyage. We all had 
the escort'of Mr. Monomohun Grhose, a Hindoo gentle- 
man from Calcutta, who, after spending between four 
and five years studying in England, had been called to 
the English Bar. He was le'aving with much regret 
the country wdiere a new and civilised life had been 
opened to him ; where he had seen the natives of our 
marvellous island of Great Britain in their true light, 
and where he had received the courteous hospitality 
which we always desire to show to strangers. It was 
mth many anticipations of difficulties, many fears of 
what he would have to encounter in his'o\vn land, and 
yet with hopes of being able to contribute something to 
the elevation of his countrj'men, that he now bid adieu 
to the Western World, to the continent that bad been 
the object of his earliest aspirations, which had. been 
more than realised. As for myself, the desire of many 
years was about to be gratified. The visit to England, 
now four-and-thirty years ago, of the Eajah Eammohun 
Eoy, the first great reformer of his countrymen — the first 
who had publicly called on them to renounce idolatry 
and superstition, who had presented to them the ‘Pre- 
cepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness,’ who 
had devoted his life to their elevation — ^had left an in- 
delible impression on my mind; that impression was 
perpetuated by the circumstance that his mortal remains 
are deposited in the beautiful cemetery of Arno’s Vale, 
near Bristol. Other duties and engagements had long 
called away my attention from India; but six years 
■ before, my interest in that great country had been re- 
vived by a visit from a yotmg Brahmin convert to 
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ChristianitT. He had given, in a ptihlic lecture, so gra- 
phic and fearful a picture of the condition of Hindoo 
women, as to lead me to form the solemn resolve to do 
something to ameliorate their condition, whenever an 
opening should present itself ; if possible, to visit India 
whenever I should he able to do so, and, if I could do 
nothing more, extend to them the sympathy of an Eng- 
lishwoman. The work which I had already imdertaken 
for the neglected cldldren of my own countiy. and espe- 
dally the criminal children of my own sex, was not 
then suEuciently matured to be left with safety. But 
the visits of other Hindoo gentlemen to Bristol, the 
anxiety they manifested for the elevation of the women 
of India, together with their assurances that a visit from 
me to their people would he useful, decided me to xm- 
dertake the journey as soon as possible. It is unneces- 
sarv to state the difficulties which had to be overcome, 
arising from the fears of friends- and the arrangements 
that required to be made to secure the safety of my 
work in my absence: all these did hut increase the 
thankfulness and joy with which I found myself actually 
embarked on my enterprise^ and inspired me with cour- 
age to surmount any future obstacles. 

Nothing of peculiar interest presented itself before 
we reached our first goal, Malta, for we passed by Sar- 
dinia in the night, and did not catch a glimpse of 
Gaprera, which we had longed to see. 

But every day the sea was so maxvellonsly calm — such 
a lovely blue, so delicate and tender ! It was unlike 
anything I had seen before, though I had always thought 
previously that the waters washiugthe southern coast of 

mv native Devon must transcend anv others in heautv. 

* * # • •' 

The fleety clouds of the soft' autumnal were ex- 
quisitely reflected in it, and sometimes a sail. in the dis- 
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tmiee c.nrricd on the eye to (ho horizon, \Yhich wns often 
scarcely discernible, so nc.irly blended were tlie heavens 
above with the waters below. Kach evening revealed 
other glories, for the moon Ciist her full splendour on the 
waters — a flood of liquid silver — and justified her title 
to be Kjnj)ros5 of the Kight; while Venus, with a loveli- 
ncvss all her own, throw her r.adiance over the sea, too 
bright to be obscured by the more powerful lustre of 
the moon. And as ottr bc.iutiful vessel glided along 
with unerring course, her jwddlcs left, in the waters a 
double track of foam, which, receding even to the hori- 
zon, marked a pathw.ny in the scji made by the marvel- 
lous mind of man. 

It was well worth some few discomforts ajul diillcul- 
tics to have uninterrupted leisure to enjoy such beaut}*, 
and to bo .able to ri.se from it to Him who is the .source 
of all ! 

However delightful a voyage may bo, .ship passengers 
do neverlhele.ss eagerly hail the fir.st sight of land. So 
did we the island of Malta. At first faintly discerned 
on the horizon, then a long strip of land, then the 
features of the country were clearly defined, and then — 
almost before we were prepared for it — the harbour of 
the famous town and fort of Valetta burst upon us. 
But there was no landing for us unforUinate beings ! 
Tliough our crew and passengers appeared quite free 
from any contagion, yet we had left some few undis- 
puted c.'ises of cholera at Marseilles, and we must not 
inflict on the island thedangcr of infection. Only those 
landed who had reached their destination, and we did 
not envy their lot, as they would be subjected to all the 
annoyance and expense of performing quarantine. We 
were not, however, doomed to complete disaijpoiutment, 
for the setting sun gave us one of the most brilliant 
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cfTccIs Miat I Imvo ever liclielfl. Wc inny lliiiilc ihe 
lirillinncy of TiirnerV painfinpf luinntiir.i], poolical, rnul 
cxa^gorntcrl, bill, none* tlini I Imvc overf-oon cxcoetlod 
tills. The sun slied a rieli fjoldcn lipbl on tlio buildings 
at the cnlranco of Ibo harbour, on Ilio left side a liltle 
elevated and defended b}* a massive fort; on the right, 
rising in terraces up the sleep cliff, was the city, crowned 
by the church of .St. Paul, built bj* our good Queen 
Adelaide, the last spire we sliould see for many a day. 
All these were built of white stone, and, with the forti- 
fications rising behind them, looked dazzlingly brilliant 
as they reflected the rays of the setting sun. The soft 
blue sky bad melted by the most delicate gr.adalions 
into a golden tint, so brilliant that it could be but faintly 
represented by the richest chromes; these again melted 
into a roseate hue, and this again into the softest warm- 
est grej’ possible, which relieved the buildings, and 
seemed to rest on the flood of glowing rod below. 

The water reflected the buildings .above with such 
m.arvellous delicacy and exactitude, that Canaletti and 
even Turner would have confessed themselves quite un- 
equal to the task of reproducing the effect on canvas. 
I felt it to be presumptuous to attempt to note it down 
in colours, j'et the slightest memori.al of such a scene is 
most v.aluable to the possessor. 

Sept. 9, Sunday mot'nivg. — The stewardess an- 
nounced that it was a * fresh morning.’ It was bright 
and beautiful, as one loves to sec a .Sabbath at home, 
but the flitting clouds indicated a little more animation 
in the sea than was quite agreeable to some of us. The 
ship-bell took the place of church-bells, and we obeyed its 
summons to join in the worship, which was impressively 
conducted bj' our fellow-passenger, the Archdeacon of 
Calcutta. Thus isolated from the rest of the world. 
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niid on line mighty waters, ono feels pocnlinvly under the 
cjirc of Him who rules them, and tlie prayers for those 
who are * travelling hy laud or by sea’ have a deeper 
meaning to us. 


j\i.EX.vxmiTA. — Our first introduction to the Erustern 
World. Tlie bay, surroimded by the city connected 
with so many old associations, w.as beautiful and gloriotis 
in the morning sun. But alas 1 we were not permitted 
to see it any nearer than from our ship, as wo were under 
ban, and two not very rcsjiectnhlc-looking Egyptians 
came on board with .soiled yellow ribbons, indicating 
that they were ofiicers appointed to take CJiro that the 
qu.arantine laws were strictly observed. They did not 
appear to have any repugnance to food forbidden by their 
religion, hut rather glad of an opporttmity of indulging 
in it freely witho\it unpleasant stirveillance ; they also 
invited some of the gentlemen to go on shore under 
their escort to see the citj”, on condition of * backshish.’ 
This of course was refused. We were officially in- 
formed that, as a great favour, we should be permitted 
to travel hy night through Egypt in CJirriages specially 
provided for the purpose, and thus saved the necessity 
of remaining, at enormous expense and inconvenience, 
fourteen days in quarantine. There were no very 
pleasant prospects before ns, ns the most experienced 
of our fellow-passengprs informed ns. At decline of 
day we were put on shore, all communication with the 
inhabitants of Alexandria being strictly forbidden. We 
hoped that this prohibition woidd protect us from the 
officiousness of the rough Egyptian porters — but quite 
in vain. It was with difficulty that we protected our 
luggage and portable effects from them, as they crowded 
round us ; they, indeed, might have easily carried 
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infection, if any was to be taken from us, into every part 
of the Pasha’s dominions. Our troubles, however, were 
not yet begun. To our dismay, we were then. thrust 
into some long covered wooden vans, boarded almost to 
the top, and without windows, so that the only means of 
seeing anything of the country we passed through was 
to stand on the narrow seats, and look through a small 
round hole, or over the top of the boarding. This was 
our first introduction to Egypt, the land of ancient 
story, which had taken so important a place in the early 
civilisation of the world, and which was so remarkably 
associated with the religious history of the chosen people. 
The mere fact of being on that soil hallowed by so 
many sacred memories was most interesting, though we 
could not catch even a passing glimpse of the objects 
around us, except occasionally of Venus, our faithful 
attendant, who was now shedding her silver ra3's no 
longer over the sea but on a branch of the Nile. But 
it was impossible thoroughly to enjoy even this, miser- 
ably imprisoned as we were, the gentlemen in one 
van and the ladies in another, and enjoined not to 
alight until we should arrive at Suez. One poor lady 
was very ill, and passed a night of agony on the narrow 
wooden benches, groaning piteously; the poor children 
were of course full of discomfort, which they expressed 
after their own peculiarfashion — some fretfully, some pas- 
sionately, in one very i n harmonious chorus. No comfort 
of any kind could be procured, few could obtain even 
short snatches of broken sleep. Thus we passed the 
night — we who had each paid' our four pounds ten 
shillings for the transit through Egypt. 

At length daylight dawned, and having passed un- 
knowingly by the Pyramids and Cairo, we found ourselves 
at the end of our journey, near Suez, and realised the 
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idea of being actually in the East, when we noticed very 
shnggy-looking Eg3'ptians go forth from their mud 
cabins to their daily occupations, or groups of travellers 
on camels, and saw around us the real ‘sandy desert’ 
of the Israelites. We carried away some sand as a trophy. 

Evorv thoughtful person who is for the first time on 
the Red Sea, and beholds the bare jagged mountain 
clifls of the .Sinaitic range, must feel inspired with in- 
describable emotions. However the Scripture narrative 
ma}* be viewed by different religionists, yet the simple 
fact that this region has been for thousands of years as- 
sociated with marvellous events connected with the rise 
of revealed religion in the world, that the memories 
linked with that ‘great .and terrible wilderness’ have ever 
been held sacred both by .Tews and IM.ahometans as well 
as bj* Christians — .all these recollections inspire the mind 
with feelings which cjinnot be expressed, and which 
dr.aw off the thoughts from surroimding discomforts. 
The ver}*^ ]\Iount Horeb of the Ten Commandments 
cannot be seen from the ship, being too far inland, but 
the Sin.aitic r.ange looked ver}’’ glorious as the setting sun 
shed his raj’s on it. The sk}' being of the richest hue far 
above the horizon, it will be easil}’’ imagined how very 
brilliant the rocks must have been to come out brightly 
as intense orange against it ; while the more distant 
range w.as of a soft delicate red, and the sea, which we 
had noticed in the morning as of a deep but vivid 
blue, was now a soft and warm grey. 

The Red Sea is generally the most dreaded part of 
the voyage, and the intense heat we should have to en- 
counter was much feared for us by our friends. We 
were thus prepared for something very tr3’ing to our 
health. For myself I may bear witness that, looldng 
back on this vo3'age now after my return home, I do 
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not romoinbor having found this part of it peculiarly 
unpleasant; nor do I recollect that those of oiir follow- 
passengers who had nsnally hecn on deck found it so 
either. The cabins innst have been extremely Iiot and 
oppressive, and we thankfully nccejited the arrangement 
made for us by the captain, to sejiaratc off part of the 
deck for ns ladies, that we, as well ns the gentlemen, 
might pass the night tljero. It was very wonderful to 
look np from onr lowly bed, and find ourselves canopied 
by the cerulean vatdt spargled witli the brightest dia- 
mond stars imaginable, and to trace out our old familiar 
constellations in their changed places. Hut one passenger 
felt the heat more than she could bear. The poor invalid 
who bad suffered so niucli in that dreadful night of the 
transit through Egypt was not to accompany her husband 
to the end of his voyage ; she became worse and worse, 
and expressed a presentiment whicli was strong in her 
mind that the Red Sea would bo fatal to her. Her 
young native servant was very assiduous in her atten- 
tion to her sick mistress, and the ship’s doctor did all 
he could. But one afternoon her husband -was called 
away from the dinner-t.n.ble; her sufferings were nearl}' 
ended — she soon bi'eathed her last. Earl}’’ next morning 
■we heard the tolling of the ship’s bell, and knew that 
the last solemn ceremony was being performed of com- 
mitting the mortal remains to tlie sea. Wo seldom saw 
again any of that party ; we all felt much for them. 

Sunday, Sept. 16 . — Again a Sabbath on the water I 
After brealcfast all the ship’s crew are assembled on 
deck in clean Sunday trim, to have the roll called 
over. Wo had now a number of Hindoo sailors on 
board, and their gay clothing -was varied and picturesque: 
some clean white garments gave a brilliancy to their 
dark complexions, and we should hardly have recognised 
them as the same persons whom we had seen in their 
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dingy working-dress. Every little incident of this kind 
pleasantly breaks the monotony of ship life. Our re- 
ligious service was this time on deck, which was far 
pleasanter than in the saloon, though perhaps more try- 
ing to the voice of the preacher. During the course of 
it, our attention was a little distracted by an island in 
sight, perhaps the veiy one on which the ‘ Alma ’ was 
wrecked many years ago. There were others not far 
off, all desolate and burnt up by the intense heat. Our 
careful captain anxiously watched to keep his vessel 
clear of them. Will civilisation ever attempt to people 
such spots ? We may look to the time when even these 
may become the abode of man, and when springs may 
be drawn by his marvellous skill out of these barren 
rocks. 

AnEN. — The long-desired termination of our Eed Sea 
voyage. The close oppressive heat was now succeeded 
by a fresh breeze, after passing the straits. We felt 
ourselves indeed in a foreign region. The strangest 
human figures, in boats equally stmnge, soon surrounded 
our ship, some bringing various articles for sale, others 
wishing to exhibit their skill in diving for a piece of 
money. Many passengers threw a coin into the water, 
and the dexterity was wonderful with which these 
boys caught it before it reached the bottom. The 
transparency of the sea enabled us to watch their 
curious motions in diving ; they seemed in their natural 
element, and to feel perfect masters of it. Most of our 
passengers landed, but I did not, thinking it unwise to 
encounter any unnecessary fatigue. Notwithstanding 
the miseries caused by coaling, which involves a perfect 
babel of discordant voices, with dust and dirt in every 
direction, the calm evening .beauty of the scene around 
us was most refreshing to the spirit. Withdrawing 
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the attention from Steamer Point itself, and the not 
very picturesque but useful ridges of coal near it, the 
eye rests on precipitous bare rocks and mountains op- 
posite, -which cannot sustain the smallest vegetation 
against their arid- sides ; they are cleft apparently by 
some tremendous volcanic action into a frightful gorge, 
terminated by still higher mountains, whose ruggedness 
is softened by distance. No ordinary mountain scenery 
can give the smallest conception of this, in its extra- 
ordinary burnt dreary aspect. But distance and the 
transparent warm atmosphere of these southern regions 
can lend enchantment even to these gloomy peaks. 
The sky was of the most exquisite delicate grey gradu- 
ally melting into gold. On one side of this central’ 
chasm, opposite to us, the jagged peak, grey and distinct, 
rose against the evening sky, receding to the horizon; 
on the other, the fort stood on an isolated cliff, with 
distant hills in the background. The sea on every side 
was most calm and serene, reflecting like a lake the 
picturesque little vessels that were scudding about with 
the strange-looking natives, or some steamers which 
might be going off to the African coast. Our fellow- 
passengers returned with various treasures of ostrich- 
feathers, beautiful coral, baskets, &c., which they had 
purchased ; but many were somewhat annoyed to find 
how exorbitant a price they had paid, through their 
inexperience, without obtaining really choice articles. 

We bid adieu to the last land we should behold before 
arriving at our destination. The voyageacrosstheArabian 
Sea is the least interesting of any part of the overland 
route to India. We were indeed isolated from the 
inhabited portion of the globe, for there was no land to 
interrupt the rolling waters of the oceans which were 
between us and the ice-girt southern pole. We did not 
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find the weather perceptibly cooler as we were led to 
expect, bnt it was somewhat rougher. Lassitude crept 
over most of us during tho greater part of the day, and 
those who had attempted in the earlier stages of the 
voyage to emplo}'' their time to some profit, gradually 
succumbed to the influences around them. A few 
of the passengers, kindly seconded by the captain and 
some of the officers, got up some amusing theatricals 
for evening entertainment, and our Hindoo friend gave 
an excellent Shakespearian recitation ; this being in a 
language foreign to him w.as very striking to us all, 
as be seemed perfectly at home in the full meaning 
and spirit of the piece, which was Clarence’s dream. 
The heavenly bodies presented a never-failing source 
of interest, the waters as in the jMediterranean reflect- 
ing their splendour 5 we had also the pleasure of ob- 
serving the wonderful phosphorescence of the waves 
wherever moved by the vessel, arising from multitudes 
of minute animalcules. One evening, before going 
down to our seven-o’clock tea, there was an unusual 
gloom over the sky; the moon seemed to be under 
a heavy cloud, for her brightness was so veiled that 
the fixed stars were more visible than they had been for 
some time. While below we were informed that there 
was an eclipse of the moon in progress. We hastened 
on deck, and then found that there was indeed a total 
one. The phenomenon, always interesting, was on this 
occasion peculiarly so ; the obscuration was total, but 
the moon was visible, of a deep red colour. It was a 
remarkable sight, and we watched it with extreme inter- 
est, until the moon gradually emerged from the shadow, 
and shone forth with intense splendour, dimming the 
light of all the heavenly bodies, except our beautiful 
planets, our faithful attendants, Venus and Jupiter. 
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• During the voyage I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity presented to me by my fellow-passengers of ob- 
taining some information respecting the country I was 
about to visit, and its inhabitants. The very different, 
and even contrary statements I received from them, 
severally and independently, confirmed my belief that 
the accounts of India and the Hindoos which we hear 
in England are gre.atly coloured by the character and 
views of the narrator; I perceived, especially, that what 
may be true of one part of India is very incorrect of 
another, I liad already heard much from my Hindoo 
friends, and had read much on the subject ; I was not, 
therefore, going to a country or state of society entirely 
unknown to me. I soon perceived, however, that 
though everything I heard from gentlemen or ladies 
who had lived long in the country was most valuable; 
in showing me what liad to be learnt, and in aiding 
me to form a judgment, yet that I must not allow my 
mind to be influenced by the representations of indi- 
viduals, however intelligent or however long they had 
resided in India. One gentleman, for instance, would 
assure me that the natives could never be trusted, and 
were most dishonest as servants ; another spoke of their 
great fidelity and personal attachment to their em- 
ployers, remaining with them under every difficulty, and 
serving them with a consideration and kindness, as well 
as honesty, seldom found among English servants. I 
was struck by observing that the Hindoo sailors, when 
required to act together in drawing up the lino or 
cable, &c., seemed to find it impossible to work in 
concert, as our English sailors do, giving ‘ a long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull all together ; ’ each one 
appeared to exert his strength quite independently, and 
thus lost much of that power which is gained by union. 
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In order to help them to keep time in their work, a 
fiddle was brought out and played to them on these 
occasions, which proved a poor substitute for the 
English sailors’ united chorus. I expressed my 
surprise to a gentleman who employed many natives 
in his business, that the captain did not train these men 
to do their work better. He looked at me with amazer 
ment, and replied, ‘He cannot; it is impossible -to 
train these people. I have been working with them a 
dozen years, and if I appear to improve them a little, 
when I- leave them for a time, everything is lost that I 
have taught them. They cannot be improved.’ This 
remark, and the hopelessness which it indicated, led me 
to consider closely, in my future intercourse with the 
natives, whether this despondency respecting the pos- 
sibility of their improvement was well-founded, or 
whether this difficulty in ameliorating their condition 
arose from want of such friendly interest in them, as 
would lead to. a study of their nature, and the best way 
of improving it, and that it was increased by the want 
of early training adapted to remedy defects. The con- 
clusions I arrived at after further opportunities of obser- 
vation will be stated in a later part of this work. Man y 
spoke of the natives with a contempt and dislike which 
reflected great discredit, in my opinion, on those who 
indulged in such feelings towards a race totally different 
from our own, and which ought to be treated with con- 
sideration as in some degree dependent on us. The 
Hindoos ought not be judged b}’^ the same standard as 
Englishmen, who have so long enjoyed the advantages 
of education and Christianity. 

I could not avoid expressing some indignation when 
I heard a military gentleman call the natives ‘ niggers,’ 
a term peculiarly improper, as the Asiatic race is per- 
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fccfcly different from tlio African, and no term of con- 
tempt ongbt to bo applied to tbe negro or any otlier 
human being. He excused himself on tbe pica that tlie 
Hindoos did not object to it. Little do those who use 
such language from simple tbouglitlcssness, without any 
unkind feeling, know bow deep a dislike to our country- 
men, what rankling in tbe heart., the}” thus excite in the 
nation with regard to whom they use this language. One 
young gentleman, who was going out to take an office 
in India, appeared to seize opportunities of inflicting 
divers kicks and blows on any unfortunate coloured 
persons he might come across ; this, however, was 
speedily checked hy his fellow-passengers. Such con- 
duct is no longer tolerated in India, and British justice 
enables, any one who is thus treated at once to obtain 
his remedy by law. A specimen of the arrogant pre- 
tensions of some English was given by a fellow- 
passenger, who actually informed my Hindoo friend, 
a gentleman of birth and very superior education, that 
the ‘ conquered race ’ ought always to do homage to the 
conquerors, and that all natives should salaam every 
Englishman they meet ! As he was treated respectfully 
and on a perfectly equal footing by the piissengers 
generally, I endeavoured to show him the absurdity of 
the remark, and to turn it off as a joke — ^but it ■was not 
so to him ; he felt it most painfully, and frequently 
afterwards referred to it, as an indication of the real 
feelings of Englishmen towards them. Other gentle- 
men, however, spoke and acted very differently. One 
especiall}’^, who was returning to an influential position 
in Northern India, spoke with much interest of the 
efforts he and others were making to bring forward 
native gentlemen into sitiuitions where the^^ were pre- 
paring for the difficult art of self-government. He 
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\^as, hoT^ever, the onij c-e ca l^cGrd ^rho appeared to 
liave had iatero?t:rse the educated aud superior 
classes 01 the Hiu u 
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On his return to Bombay he had been much discouraged 
by the caste prejudices excited against him in conse- 
quence of his journey to England, and the improvement 
be wished to make in his own family. He became much 
depressed, and pecuniary losses completely prostrated 
him. Ho had died of fever a short time before my 
arrival, universally lamented. The young Jewish lady 
was in high spirits at the prospect of her reception by 
the hospitable and distinguished family, who had pro- 
mised to have her met, and conducted to their beauti- 
ful abode at Poona ; and we all sympathised with her 
joyous feelings. She hoped also that her betrothed 
would have amved from his station fit Rangoon. 

I'uesdciy, S^t. 24. — Very early in the morning the 
cannon announced our arrival in the harbour of Bom- 
bay. Shortly after, boats arrived with missives. A 
kind invitation for me to the wedding at Poona from 
the Sassoons, Miss J.’s hospitable hosts, was declined 
with many thanks, as this would interfere with the 
object of my journey. This, however, showed me that 
I was not to be regarded as a stranger in a strange 
land. On going early on deck, to my great surprise, I 
found an official waiting from the G-overnor, Sir Bartle 
Frere, who informed me that his Excellency had kindly 
arranged for the reception of myself and party at his 
marine bungalow, and that breakfast was awaiting our 
arrival. We therefore took leave of our friends, and 
loft the vessel which had been our temporary home, 
truly grateful that our voyage had been accomplished 
so well, and with so little discomfort. I liad indeed 
felt it a season of rest and quiet, greatly needed to 
prepare for such exertion as might be before me. So 
we went with our conductor in the G-overnment boat, 
and soon reached the landing-place at Bombay. 
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Everything is so strange and wonderful on first 
landing on a new continent I 

Not having been on shore since we left the European 
soil at Marseilles, except during our miserable transit 
through Eg3'pt, every object attracted my attention, 
and almost bewildered me. My native friend Mr. Gr. 
welcomed me to the land of his birth, and before we 
could reach the carriage provided for us, I had other 
greetings. The landlord of the Adelphi Hotel brought 
a letter from my Parsee friend requesting me to remain 
there on his account until his arrival from Poona, and 
hlr. Gr. quickly recognised by the crest of the Tagores 
— an elephant, with the motto Work will win ’ — on the 
turban of a native servant, a messenger from our friend 
Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, C.S., apologising for not 
being there to welcome us. He had just been appointed 
assistant-judge, and could not leave his duties; he 
begged us, however, to proceed at once to Ahmedabad, 
under escort of his butler, so soon as we were suffi- 
ciently rested from our voyage — an invitation which 
we accepted with pleasure ; it was, indeed, one of long 
standing. 

The beautiful Oriental palms, especially the graceful 
cocoanut trees, were most striking, and at once reminded 
me that I was in India. Everywhere, the appearance 
of the men, women, and children was sufficiently novel 
and curious. The deficiency of clothing in the men 
struck me peculiarly. They seem to consider that a 
black skin supersedes the necessity of raiment, and in 
this respect the lower orders appear perfectly devoid of 
any sense of decency. I never became reconciled to 
this, and believe now, as I did then, that living thus 
in a sort of savage state in the midst of a civilised peo- 
ple increases that want of proper self-respect and that 
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separation from the higher classes which is so psvinfully 
characteristic of Hindoo society. 

We "were not aware of the Indian mode of hospitality, 
which consists in putting a house .at tlie disposal of 
guests. Ii'orgctting th.at the Court was at Poona, we 
expected on arriving at the Government bungalow, Ma- 
labar Point, to be received by some members of the 
household. We were therefore somewhat surprised at 
passing between rows of native liveried servants, and 
hoing ushered into a central apartment, of which, and 
the whole house, we were expected to take possession, 
making ourselves perfectly at home 1 It was fortunate 
that my Hindoo friend was witli me, .as few of the n.ative 
servants understood any English, and the young lady 
with me liad quite forgotten her n.ative language. Mr. 
G. was located in a small bungalow adjoining, and we 
all greatly enjoyed the cool commodious rooms, and the 
shady verandah overlooking the sea. Many friends 
called, and some had been to the ship to offer me kind 
hospitality — among otbex’s, the Eov. Hr. Wilson, who, 
with his excellent wife, are .always ready to show kindness 
to those who want help, and are the friends of all, of 
whatever creed or race. On calling that evening at his 
beautiful villa overlooking the se.a, wo were surprised 
to see a native gentleman walk in with his wife, a 
spectacle which greatly .astonished my Calcutta friend ; 
as in tliat city no l.ady is ever allowed to come out in 
public, and in the house it is considered indecorous 
for a gentleman to speak to his wife, or even to notice 
her, in presence of strangers. This incident led me to 
perceive what I had previously suspected — that what I 
liad been told respecting India by gontlemcu long resi- 
dent in Calcutta, or the llengal Presidency, did not ajiply 
to India generally, and certainly not to Bombay. I 
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afterwards found, as I had also anticipated, that the 
Calcutta of fifteen, ten, or even five years ago, is very 
different in many important respects from the Calcutta 
of to-day. I therefore determined to remain in the 
position I had chosen, that of a learner. 

When we established ourselves in our delightful tem- 
porary home, our ignorance of Anglo-Indian life made 
our position appear very strange to us. It is usual for 
visitors to take their own personal attendants with them 
— I was travelling without one. The servants in India, 
being generally Hindoos or Mahometans, do not live in 
the house, and the culinary department is always sepa- 
rated from it to avoid the heat of the fires. My young 
lady-friend and I were therefore quite alone in the bun- 
galow, with none hut menservants near, who had their 
domiciles in the compound or enclosure round the house. 
I was assured, however, by ^Ir. Ghose that we need feel 
no uneasiness ; and, indeed, it was so, for nothing could 
be more kind and thoughtful than the manner in which 
all our wants were abundantly supplied. 

Sept. 25. — ^The next day Mr. G. went into town to 
telegraph to Mr. Tagore our arrival and intention to 
visit him, and to deliver some of my letters in Bombay. 
He was much surprised at the friendly courteous man- 
ner in which he was received by all the English gentle- 
men he met. Remembering the general tone of society 
towards native gentlemen in Calcutta five years ago, 
before he left India, he was agreeably surprised by Ihe 
very great difference he observed here. In the evening 
we drove to a pubKc promenade along the beach, where 
we saw a glorious sunset on the hay : numerous car- 
riages were there also, and the seats along the road 
were covered with persons enjoying the freshness of the 
evening air and the beauty of the scene. These were 
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principally Parsecs, who form an opulent, and influential 
class in Bomba)', and who are also considered more 
advanced tlian the Hindoos in social reform. But these 
gentlemen were enjoying their ride alone. I at once 
felt I was very far from my n.ativo island, wliere the 
ladies of a family share all the innocent gratifications 
of the other sex, and where evening enjoyment after a 
day of labour is considered incomplete without their 
presence. 

A pleasant surprise awaited us on our return. Dr. 
A. P., the Hindoo gentleman who had conducted his 
wife to call on me the preceding da)', now brought his 
three young daughters, and those of his deceased friend, 
Eamchunder Balchrishna, to the Government bungalow 
to see me. They had been educated in the Alexandra 
School for young Parsee ladies, which had been founded 
chiefly through the exertions of j\Ir. ]\tanockjee Curset- 
jee, and in which it is attempted to ^ve a good English 
education to the pupils. These young bodies did great 
credit to the institution. They were dressed simply and 
nearly in the English style, and their manners were 
unaffected and easy. Though they had received only 
two years’ instruction, they were able to speak English 
fluently, and to enjoy seeing strangers and hearing of 
distant England. I regret to state that this was the 
only visit of the kind I received while in India, and 
that the pupUs of this school and Mrs. Tagore were the 
only young Hindoo ladies I met with who could speak 
English. On all other occasions I was obliged to avail 
myself of an interpreter to communicate with native 
ladies, except in the case of those who had been con- 
nected mth the missionaries, or were converts to Chris- 
tianity. Surprise has often been expressed that I did 
not acquire * the language ’ before coming to India. It 
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would have been impossible for me, under the circum- 
stances, to have devoted time and attention to the ac- 
quisition of a new language so radically different from 
the classical and modern tongues with which I was 
already acquainted ; but the acquisition of any one lan- 
guage would have been but of little use to me. ^ly 
first visit would have required a knowledge of Gfuzerathi, 
the second, jNIaratbi. At Madras I should have re- 
quired Tamil, Telugu, orCanarese ; at Calcutta, Bengali ; 
while on my return I should have needed Malayalim or 
some other language, to en&ble me to converse with the 
native ladies. It may be said thatHindostani is a lingua 
franca, which would have been useful everywhere. It 
would, doubtless, have been an advantage to me to be 
acquainted with it on many occasions ; but all I heard 
while in India led me to the conclusion that though it 
,is very necessary for persons resident in the country to 
master it, as it is the ordinary language of servants, yet 
it does not appear to be a cultivated language, or one rich 
in literature; besides,in the different parts of the country, 
it becomes so much mingled with the vernacular of the 
district, that what is used in one part can hardly be 
understood by those inhabiting a distant province. With 
very rare exceptions, all the educated classes in the parts 
of the empire I visited understood English, and generally 
were masters of the language ^ hence I had not the least 
difficulty in communicating with the gentlemen of the 
country, and through them with the ladies. 

It has been already stated that my visit to India was 
not undertaken with any intention of special work there, 
but as a proof of friendly sympathy, and in the hope of 
gaining such information as might lead to future help 
in the matter of female education. I anticipated also 
obtaining that rest and refreshment which I needed. It 
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•was, then, willi groat astonishment, and at first with some 
regret, that I received tlie following ofiicial document, 
■which was handed to me on the evening of this day ; — 


OrnciAL Lettehs most the GovnaxMENT of Bojibat. 

No. 631 of 18GC. 

Educatiokat. Dio'ATi'nirNT. 

From C. Gonne^ Sccrciarif to Government^ JBomlmi^ to 

Sir Alexander Grants Bart,^ Director of Public Instruction. 

Sir, — His Excellency the Governor is informed that Miss 
Mar}" Carpenter is likely to arrive by the mail sloamor now 
expected, and that she hopes to give a portion of her time in 
India to the same questions, connected with education generally, 
with youthful and other reformatories, and 'with convict dis- 
cipline, to which sliG has devoted so much time and attention 
in England. 

2. — On questions connected 'with these and other cognate 
subjects, I am desired to state, Jliss Carpenter’s opinion has, 
for many years past, been sought and listened to by legislators 
and administrators of all shades of political opinion in Eng- 
land; and his Excellonc}^ in Coimcil looks forward to her 
visit to Bombay as likely to be of groat public benefit, by aid- 
ing in the solution of many problems udth regard to 'which 
much has yet to be learnt in India, from the results of late 
European enquiry and discussion. 

3. — ^I am accordingly instructed to request that you 'will be 
good enough to furnish Miss Carpenter 'with any statistical or 
other information on subjects connected "with her enquiries 
'ivhich yoiu: records may supply, and afford her eveiy facility 
to visit and inspect the institutions under your control. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant^ 

(Signed) J, King, 

For Secretaiy to Government. 

Bombay Castle, September 26, 1866. 
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T)jo to— 

Tho l!5-]*<'rior-GrntrAl of rnron*? — Tho Inf-'pctor-Goncnil 
tf Oi jvartni* ifor comiinmication to all oflicnn^ Jn 

<»flAmaDc Asylum?*)— All IVpnrttuonUH of ilto (?ovc*m- 
Turnt S*vr»Ditjat — Tho Din^ttor t»f PnljHc In!‘tntci5oji — Tho 
In‘^]'C\'»or-G<‘:vTal nf Hocj^taU at5«l Ofliccrr* in cliaT 5 ;o of 
Lnnniic A^yUuns— The of 

This printed circular was onclopcd in tho following 
letter: — 

Xu. r»ncif isnfs 

/Vom C* (jonnr, 7fr«y., »SVrrr?an; 0* (J^vfrnt:;cut^ Jktvihaf/j to 
MifS Mary tVtr/»ffifrr, Itohihay, 

rnrcATiojfAT. 

Madam.— I nni dirfTt<il hv hl^4 ICxcfdlt nrv tho Governor 
in Counril to <ncloy'% for yonr inf^nnation* a copy of the in- 
s:rnciion« which have Ik^vii {riven to tho Heads of Ih parinu-nts 
under thi« Govnnnnrnt^ wiih the view ofnuling the ohjccL^ of 
your visit to W cstcni India. 

1 have the honour to he. Madam, 

Your moM ohedient servant, 

(Signed) d. King, 

Acting Under*{?ccrctary to Governmont, 

llomhay CaMlc, Svj^DniWr 2C, 16CG. 


It was evident, then, tlmt my journey must now in- 
clude a much more extended sphere tlian I had hitlicrto 
contemplated. An opportunity so courteously given of 
studying the different institutions of the country must 
not he lost To some of these — hospitals and lunatic 
asylums — I had not in my work hitherto directed special 
attention, and it did not seem desirable to me to enter 
on a new" sphere of labour, though I might visit these 
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as occasion ofierecl. To education generally — llic eduea- 
tion and reformation of the neglected and destitute 
classes of children — and to prison discipline, with the 
treatment of the criminal classes, my work had hecn 
hitherto given. To these, wherever I went, I resolved 
henceforth, .as far as lay in iny power, to devote my 
thoughts and attention. I therefore gratefully acknow- 
ledged to the Governor in Council the obligation he 
conferred on me by his missive. 

Bosidat, Sejit. 26 . — At an early hour we were at 
the railway station, which was indeed a scene of in- 
conceivable din and confusion. To attempt to describe 
the motle}’ groups around would he useless. We should 
have been perfectl)' be\vildered hut for the help of our 
native friend. At length we were comfortably seated 
in one of the first-class carriages, which, on the Indiiin 
railways, are very large and commodious. An English 
gentleman and a native of rank were our travelling com- 
panions. The country offered no peculiar objects of 
interest, but was generally verdant, having been refreshed 
by the rains. The cocoanut trees, so ch.aracteristic of 
a tropical country, disappeared as we proceeded inland. 
The other trees did not seem at first sight very different 
from our own, but a closer observation showed us that 
not one was exactly the same. Our chief forest trees 
(the oak, elm, beech, ash, &c.) are not knorvn here. The 
fir-trees of the more northern regions do not appear, 
but we occasionally saw some which bore considerable 
resemblance to these, as well as to our other old familiar 
friends. INfr. Ghose could not enlighten us respecting 
their names and nature, as they were generally different 
from what he had been accustomed to see in Bengal. 
Some very strange-looking fruits, as they seemed, attracted 
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the appointed day, therefore, when all was prepared for 
the opening of the railway, immense multitudes of the* 
natives assembled on the banks of the sacred stream, 
expecting to see its titular divinity execute vengeance 
on the perpetrators of this impious outrage. The train 
arrived and began to cross the bridge, when, in the very 
middle of its course, there was a sudden stoppage I 
The power of the goddess was now manifest to the 
assembled multitudes; she was about to be avenged. 
Hideous shrieks and yells arose with the most tremen- 
dous excitement. But in a few moments there was 
another shout such as is never heard from Hindoos — 
a true British hurrah from the triumphant officials 
mounted on the train, who set on the steam again, and 
gloriously crossed the river. Then the astonished 
natives changed their minds, and said it was a god ! 
Cocoanuts and other votive offerings were showered in 
profusion; and even now at times such presents are 
made, to gain the favour of so powerful an agency. 

The railway must indeed appear something superna- 
tural to these ignorant inhabitants of districts which 
before had seldom been disturbed by the inroads of civi- 
lisation. The real effects on the population are more 
wonderful than fiction would dare to represent ; in a 
variety of ways the railroad is probably producing a 
greater change in the population than any other single 
agency. The mere fact of connecting by an easy and 
agreeable day’s travelling, places which formerly could 
be reached only by tiresome and expensive journeys 
of weeks, is of incalculable importance in breaking 
down the narrow ignorance which characterises most 
parts of India, and in promoting friendly intercourse 
between different parts of the country, as well as in 
facilitating commerce, &c. The railway carriages are 
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also extremely useful, indirectly, in leading the most 
exclusive natives to disregard the regulations of caste. 
A Brahmin has frequently been known to draw back 
on entering a carriage, when perceiving it filled with 
persons of other castes, with whom contact would, in 
his opinion, be pollution. He retreats to seek another, 
but aU are equally infected ; he appeals for protection 
to the railwaj' official, who coolly informs him tliat his 
remedy is easy; he may take a first-class ticket, and 
enjoy solitary state in a carriage to himself. But this 
greatl)Mncreased outlay is not at all to his mind, and 
as his business is pressing be swallows the indignity’’, 
and steps into the carriage with the other passengers. 
An amusing story was told us of a proud Brahmin 
thus being unexpectedly shut in with a number of 
persons of the most despised class, on whom he had 
been accustomed to heap every species of insult. Find- 
ing him now in their power, they returned to him some 
of the contemptuous treatment which he had lavished 
on them, and he was obliged to bear it from his fellow- 
passengers until the train stopped. Christianity had 
not taught him that we are all children of tbe same 
Heavenly Father, nor them that we are to forgive in- 
juries and to overcome evil mth good ; the railway was 
giving this arrogant man a lesson that be had better in 
future restrain himself in his treatment of his humbler 
fellow-beings. My friend Mr. Gr. saw some persons of 
different castes drinking together in a railway carriage ; 
on his pointing out to them their impropriety, they 
excused themselves on the ground that the current of 
air which passed through the carriage when in motion 
removed contamination from them 1 Habits of punctu- 
ality and attention to duty are also taught, both directly 
and indirectly, by the railway. At first, passengers were 
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constantly too late, or arrived just as the train vvas 
starting, and being thus unable to take their tickets, 
bad the mortification of seeing it go off without tliem. 
Persons of consequence were at first very indignant on 
the occasion, but soon learnt that the}’, too, must sub- 
mit to the inexorable law of railroads, which, like time 
and tide, wait for no man. The railway officials, who 
are chiefly natives, are here obtaining unconsciously an 
excellent training, of more value to them than any 
pecuniary recompense. "INTiile, then, we were frequently 
annoyed by many inconveniences and discomforts on 
this journey, we could not but feel that under the cir- 
cumstances the Indian railways are very wonderful, and 
show the possibility of improving even the inferior por- 
tions of the native races, under judicious government and 
proper training. Our English fellow-passenger, whose 
duties in the Civil Service gave him much opportunity 
of forming a judgment on these subjects, fully corro- 
borated my opinion. He spoke much of the importance 
of cotton cultivation in this district. By bis exten- 
sive knowledge of the coimtry, and the friendly manner 
in which he conversed in the vernacular with the native 
gentleman, and spoke of the natives generally, he gave 
us a very favourable impression of the tone of feeling 
existing in this province between the English and the 
natives. Having heard much of the unhealthy effect 
of the Indian climate on our countrymen, I was aston- 
ished to learn from him that he had been more than 
twenty years in the country, since his florid appearance 
indicated the healthy condition of an English country 
gentleman. This he attributed to regular active ex- 
ercise, and to having his mind fully occupied by his 
work. A similar testimony I received from many in 
various parts of the country. The -native gentleman 
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could speak a little Englisli, and showed us with much 
pride likenesses of the Queen and Royal Family in 
lockets appended to his handsome gold watch-chain. 
He politely asked us to occupy his villa on our return. 

At length we reached Surjit, where we were rejoiced 
to meet our friend Mr. Tagore, who had come from 
Ahmedahad that morning to meet us. Though we had 
sent him a telegram announcing our journey on the 
morning preceding, he had not received it until the 
middle of the night, and had kindly started at once to 
make every possible arrangement for our comfort. We 
had been informed that we could pass the night at the 
railway station ; all the accommodation provided there, 
however, for passengers, consisted of cane sofas in very 
uncomfortable-looking ladies’ waiting-rooms, with miser- 
able dirty dressing-rooms. There seemed to be nothing 
like an hotel in the place, and Mr. Tagore had there- 
fore telegraphed to a native gentleman who had bor- 
rowed from a friend a beautiful villa or * garden house ’ 
in the neighbourhood, where a dinner in English style 
was kindly provided for us. We afterwards learnt that, 
had the time of our coming been known, many of the 
English families resident in or near Surat would have 
shown us hospitality; having, however, no introduc- 
tions to this city, I had not calculated on any such 
courtesy. 

SuKAT, Sept. 27. — ^The next morning we were up 
betimes to reach the station early, and we drove 
through this famous old town. Few traces of its ancient 
splendour remain, after the various vicissitudes it has 
gone through ; indeed, we were chiefly struck with the 
air of desolation pervading all the streets; this was 
heightened rather than diminished by occasional re- 
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mains of ancient carving over some miserable abode 
•where half-dressed natives were standing, fixing on us a 
dull stupid gaze as we passed. "Wliat we saw gave us a 
far from pleasant impression of a Hindoo city, and 
when the liindoo gentleman who had kindly arranged 
for our comfort pressed me to stay there a few days on 
my return, I certainly did not feel any anxiety to 
accept the invitation. Little did I anticipate how much 
of progress I should find in the midst of what appeared 
very unpromising at Surat. 

Nothing of peculiar interest presented itself on this 
second day’s journey ; indeed, if there had been much 
to observe, we should hardly have noticed it, so intent 
were the two friends who had long been separated on 
giving and receiving news from each other — so glad was 
I to learn from my young friend the assistant-judge 
everything about his present position, and of what he 
thought was wanting for India. He informed us that 
on his return to his own city, Calcutta, about two years 
before, after having passed his examination for the Civil 
Service, he was received with the greatest honour by 
his countrymen ; indeed, his success was regarded by* 
them as a national triumph. He was appointed by tlie 
G-overnment to the Bombay Presidency, and he deter- 
mined to take "with him his young bride, to whom he 
had been long betrothed. Ha'ving witnessed in England 
the comfort and happiness of our domestic life, and 
percei'ving the immense benefits resulting to society 
&om the elevation of women, he resolved to depart 
entirely from the customs of his country — ^which impose 
strict seclusion on ladies of position, and oblige them to 
treat their husbands with a deference bordering on 
servility — and to regard his -wife in every respect as an 
eqnaL Staying for some months at Bombay before 
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proceeding to his destination, Ins bride had been most 
kindly received, and gradually introduced into the cus- 
toms of English society. The change was indeed great 
to her from the seclusion of the zenana to the freedom 
of our life, but she had shown herself equal to it, 
under the protection of her husband. "VlTien settled at 
Ahmedabad, she again met with English ladies, who 
took a generous pleasure in bringing forward their 
young' Eastern sister ; and intercourse with them was 
facilitated by her having become sufficiently acquainted 
with Englis'h for ordinary purposes, through the sedu- 
lous instructions of her husband. They were fortunate 
in being at Ahmedabad in the midst of a native society 
considerably advanced in ideas on the subject of female 
elevation, so that they had not the immense difficulties 
to encounter which would have beset them had they 
remained at Calcutta. On one occasion, indeed, they 
gave an entertainment to English and native gentlemen 
and ladies, a brilliant account of which appeared in the 
local newspapers. How much moral courage all this 
must have required I did not fully know until after I 
had visited Calcutta. "NVe heard also from our friend that 
he had an important case in hand — a gang of thirty-two 
men and boys who had been roving the country steal- 
ing, and who, after many remands by the magistrates, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining reliable evidence, 
were now on trial.* We wished much to see him in his 
new dignity. The time thus passed rapidly as we 
travelled through a rich and beautiful country, revived 
. by the recent rains. There was no place of refresh- 
ment during the whole journey, so we were thankful 
that we had been liberally supplied with provisions 
at the G-overiiment bungalow, and that our friend had 
also brought his contribution, a custom which appears 
VOL. I. D 
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]>oor. ana h ])r:r.’.':i ly all. Tiio^o who liirixv it only 
proertm^-^i in KngH.'h fniit-^hop.^s crin little npjirc'cirite 
it- real excellerice. 
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thi.- the capital of an extensive cotton di-trict. the 
place w;i> ven" crowded, an*! the fceneof matiy erreetin^*? 
and much hustle: hut our friend soon perceived h:s 
carriage wnitin;^ f,»r tts. and ha^incr ptit our iui-jare into 
his hnllock-cart to ff>l!ow, we dn>ve off. all hiirlilt* crrit:- 
fied that thi? lon^;r-expc•cted visit wa? now actu.aliy to he 
accomplished. There were many interest in j: objects on 
our way. but they did not attract innch attenti on from 
u?: we were anxious to see his Eristvm h^»me. and the 
lady who was at the head of it. At length we r/ossed 
through a large woodcr^l compound to a hand-^^me-look- 
ing house with a portico, and were introduced to draw- 
ing-rooms ntted up in En^ii^h i=tyie, where Mrs. Tagore 
kindly received us. and led Miss C. and tnyself to our 
apartments, which she had taken pains to arrange so as 
to promote our comforL 'When dinner was onnonneed 
she conducted us in. doing her part as hostess admirahly. 

The table was spread as in an English gentlenian*s 
house, and, except the presence of Hindoo servanls, 
there was little to remind me that I was separated from 
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my native land by nearly a whole hemisphere. There 
was even less to make me realise the idea, as we were 
conversing with animation in English round the hospit- 
able table, that I was the only individual there of Saxon 
race, — that the young lady with me, to whom English had 
become more familiar than her own language, and who 
was a Christian, was the daughter of a Coolin Brahmin, 
one of the highest and most exclusive of sects, ^ — and that 
my other friends, who had not embraced Christianity, 
were of the ancient unmixed races of Hindoos who had, 
vdthout renouncing their nationality, broken through 
the bonds imposed by ancient custom, and were anxious 
to bring Western civilisation into their own country. This 
meeting was a happy one to all of us, and we felt it to 
be an omen that we should realise long-cherished hopes 
and aspirations. 
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AUMKHAnAI* AN7J ITS J.\STITt?TIONS. 

Tin; city of Alinuuliilwd is said to Imvo lioon fottndcd 
A.n. MI2 I 13 ' the SttUnn Almiwl .Shah, ns llu; cajiitnl of 
the then rich (Mujiire of Guxcral, and lu* unnied it after 
himself. Ancient Jlindoo capitals supplied Tiiaterials for 
raising many of the strnetnre.s of tlie new city. It was 
Indlt along the river Saharinati, which forms the hii.-e 
of a city of semicircnlar form. It remained a powerful 
place under various rulers, until in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tlie Marat has obtained possession of it. In 1780 
the ISnglish stormed and seized it. Afterwards it was 
restored to the Mnrath.’is, and remained in their hands 
nntil 1818, when, 011 the fall of the Poishwa, it finally 
reverted to the British. The city is surrounded hy a 
substantial wall, averaging lifteen feet in height and five 
in thickness, which is more than five miles in length. 
There are bastions at almost every fifty jiaccs and 
eighteen gates. The walls are in snhstanti.il rcjiair, for 
in 1832 the municipal aullioritics levied a special ta:; 
for their thorough restoration. 

Throe centuries of l^Ialmmctan rule left many tnices 
of grandeur in the architecture of the city; the splendid 
tombs and mosques, built with much richness of detail 
and often beauty of design, show that it w.as once in- 
habited by a very superior race. But great devastations 
are evident everywhere, and the general appearance of 
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the city indicates rather departed grandeur than present 
prosperitjf. Yet the fine old walls with their bastions 
and gates have a very striking appearance, and the 
Mahometan buildings, ■which are seen in every direction, 
tempt the traveller to spend many days in exploration. 
Murray tells us in his guide-hook that a week at least 
mil be required to view over “the principal sights of the 
place, and many interesting excursions may be made to 
remarkable places in the neighbourhood. Yet this ex- 
traordinary city is so little known on the other side of 
India, that when at Calcutta some months afterwards I 
spoke to an educational inspector about schools in Ah- 
medabad, he remarked, ‘ You may as well speak in Eng- 
land of what is done in the school of some remote village 
in Eussia, as to us here of such a place as Ahmedabad.’ 

The interesting relics of antiquity in this wonderful 
city I had, however, little power of exploring. The 
weather was still hot, and all my time and strength 
were required to become acquainted with the institutions 
and the inhabitants of the place. 

Our kind host adopted the mode of living usual with 
the" Anglo-Indian gentry. At six o’clock an early cup 
of tea is generally served to every one in private ; this 
is a very much-prized custom of the country. All 
members of the family are at their own disposal until 
they assemble for a substantial breakfast at about ten, 
earlier or later according to circumstances. Sometimes 
special excursions are planned for these cool early hours; 
sometimes there is literally a ‘morning call’ from friends, 
generally by appointment ; no one, however, is expected 
to be ready to admit visitors between seven and eight a.m:. 
unless previously notified. After breakfast the gentle- 
men go to their business, and do not appear until it is 
finished. The ladies usually receive company before 
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two, when ‘tiffin’ is announced, after which they are 
supposed to be in retirement until they dress for the even- 
ing ride, and return to dinner at half-past seven or eight. 
Little is done after the long ceremony of that meal, and 
all retire early, often at ten, to rise betimes, and enjoy 
the cool of the early morning. On Sunday we are re- 
minded mournfully of being in a heathen country — ^no 
‘sound of the church-going bell;’ we did not even 
hear the old familiar tones of a church clock, or even 
of a house clock; there seemed little note of time, 
except the announcement of meals. The camp church 
is about four miles from the city, and the same clergy- 
man officiates at a small church near Mr. Tagore’s 
residence, but on this occasion there was no service. So 
we had family worship at home, each one taking a part 
in it, on this the first Sabbath in the country of the 
great Indian reformer Eammohun Eoy : this course we 
adopted on each succeeding Sabbath. 

Gruzerat is famed for the luxmiance of its vegetation, 
and for its abundant and varied animal life. Of the 
former we had seen numerous indications on our 
journey, and on our rides we were struck with observing 
high hedgerows of hothouse plants, which did not, 
however, indicate careful nurture such as ours receive 
in England; they were wild and straggling, and not 
beautiful, though certainly useful as -a fence. The 
cereals are extremely abundant, quite different from 
ours of the temperate regions. The trees are very 
varied : many produce fruits and seeds, which, though 
not useful as human food, are excellent nutriment to 
the animals that sport among their branches. The 
graceful acacia is a pleasing object at all times, 
and especially when it forms a shady avenue to some 
princely abode. The Oriental palms in all their varied 
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fainilios have dioappcarctlj the country being too far 
iulaiid; but it. ww delighthil to see for the first time the 
banyans, ivnowiKHl in stories told us from early childhood. 
The fine gn)vo of these noble trees which led from the 
cih* gate to the camp did not, however, realise our ex- 
pectations. The long roots Inmg down indeed from the 
branches of the trees, but did not roach the ground, 
having been injured or destroyed Iw being in so pid)lic 
a thoroughfare of both men and beasts. The absence 
of hcauliful flowers, however, greatly disappointed me. 
Xo splendid tropical plants adorned, as I had expected, 
tlm verandahs of the houses of the gentry ; their ample 
compounds were not artistically laid otit as in England, 
so as to screen the nnsightl}* outbuildings of the 
mansion, and to gratify .a. taste for the beaut ics of 
nature: unless Nature herself had done something 
to adorn the spot, everytliing seemed left nnc.arcd for : 
a neglected road took the place of what would have 
been in ICngland :i fine carriage-drive. The dwellings 
of the poor were equally destitute of floral decoration. 
In the most narrow dismal street.s of our crowded cities 
at home, pots of flowers may be seen in some upper 
windows, wliere the miserable tenants Ctarefnll}' cherish 
such plants as can bear the smoke and impure air, and 
thus obtain a small glimpse of the loveliness of nature. 
But here in a splendid climate, with every advantage 
that can be desired, a total .aijatliy seems to pervade 
the population respecting flowers, or indeed anything 
which would require tlie bestowal of the very smallest 
trouble. The field flowers of England cannot of 
course grow in this torrid region, and there appear 
none to supply their plac&s. The scorching rays of the 
midday sun, mth a long dry season, during which the 
ground is not often moistened b}' a single drop of rain, 
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arc <00 pnworful for toiulcr roofs wliicli » 1 oiiot pcnofratc 
to any great dt'pfh. 'J’he cliiof flowers, I was infonned, 
grow on lro(;s or shrubs, aad in some parts of tl»c 
eotnitry on ereopnrs hanging in festoons from lofty 
trees. 'J'liesc blossom at, different parts of the year, 
but rarely at the particular time when I hajipened to 
visit, any place, hlxcepf, therefore, in a fewsjwts whore 
.special care and cuUnre were bestowed, the si.v month.s 
T spent in India did not give mo any very favojirablt 
impre.ssion of the native t.'usto for flowers. They ap- 
peared to bo chicfl}* songht after by the lower clas.scs to 
make votive garlands and wreaths for their idol.«, for 
which a sjnall yellow chrysanthemum and marigold .are 
much in request *, and by the higher, as complimentary 
offerings to guests. 

IJnt if the deficiency of llowcr.s caused me some dis- 
appointment, the wild animals were a const, ant source 
of cnterUiinment. No zoological gard<ms are needed 
here! The monkeys e.xhibited the most entert.aining 
tricks and gymnastic exercises gratis for our amuse- 
ment, and were neither feared nor regarded with much 
surprise as frequent visitors to the trees in our host's 
compound. The most charming little squirrels made 
themselves perfectly .at home on the window-sills, and 
even ventured into the room if they had a chance of 
finding anything eatable. Beautiful green parrots were 
abundant in the trees, and e.'specinll}’ appeared to delight 
in the large banyans, under whoso shade wo took our drive. 
Once the cjxrriage was stopped in a narrow sand}* road, 
bordered with cactuses, by a long string of eainels, a sight 
which was too common in these parts to excite any alarm 
in the horses. As we were returning early one morning 
through the city from a visit to an institution, we ob- 
served in a narrow street a pi'ocession of bullock-carts, 
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each contaming something carefully covered; what 
was our amazement on beholding in each cart a fine 
young tiger standing firmly manacled down, and covered 
with a cloth as a sort of morning dress ! His ferocity 
appeared entirely subdued by the sense of incapacity. 
It was impossible to divine the meaning of this 
strange spectacle, as there are no wild-beast shows 
here. We were informed, however, that they were for 
the barbaric native prince of Baroda, who places his 
special delight in collecting and keeping imder his 
sway numbers of savage animals. Not long before, he 
had filled with horror the civilised portion of the com- 
munity by trampling te death with elephants some 
unfortunate persons who had fallen under his dis- 
pleasure. It is well that such a man lives in an age 
when public opinion has sufficient force to restrain him 
from further enormities of the kind.. This was the only 
actual glimpse of the royal animal that I had in India ; 
but tiger-hunting appears to be a favouiite British 
sport in these parts. The prowess of the English in this 
daring amusement is much .prized by the natives, as it 
is not unfrequently the means of rescuing a village, or 
even a whole district, from continual attacks of the 
savage beast. A tiger’s skin is highly valued by the 
hunter as a trophy ; I saw several adorning one gen- 
tleman’s house. The claws are regarded by the natives 
as charms; they are worn as brooches by English 
ladies. Though I heard many snake stories while in 
India, yet I happily did not see one of these dreaded 
reptiles during my whole stay there ; the nearest 
approach to one was at Ahmedabad, where I once saw 
the large trail of a snake across the dusty road. With 
respect to the insect portion of the animal kingdom, 
the less said the better. I did not see the gorgeous 
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Imllcrflios I oxpcciwl, or iiulml uny fliat T mltnirod, — 
but bocamo ac«|urunlo(l -with many wJiose presence I dnl 
not fk'sirc. 

Aliinedabad may bo roj^irdcd as a favourable specimen 
of a mnfiissil or provincial town. The general condition 
of SI Hindoo city is much modified by the character of 
the English oflicials wlio are stationed there. In this 
rosjscct, SIS in msiny others, Ahmcrlsibad is fortunate, 
though not singular, in the sidvantagcs it pos-'ossos, as 
it has very long enjoyed the services of gentlemen of 
liigh cult-ure and devoted energy. Tlie results of these 
are very evident in the advanced tone of the more 
educated nsitive inhsibitants, in the cnliglitcncd de- 
velopment of many of the institutions, and the imiwove- 
incuts which arc continusill}' going on in the city and 
its neighbourhood. 

The ps-ivilege I enjoyed of being the guest of a 
Hindoo family enabled me to have far more friendly 
intercourse thsm I could have had under other circum- 
stances with the native inhabitants, and the impressions 
formed in this city materially aided me in my subse- 
quent judgments, both respecting society and the in- 
stitutions of the couutr}’. The reader will not there- 
fore, it is hoped, object to my giving in a journal form 
a somewhat detailed account of these. 

Monday, Oct. 1. — Our host, the assistant-judge, 
kindly permitted us to accompany him to the court, 
to be present at the conclusion of the trial now pending. 
The case was a curious one. Several months.before a 
large quantity of property was discovered in the pos- 
session of persons who could not give any account of it. 
Two men were apprehended as thieves, and these, when 
examined, stated that they were members of a large 
gang engaged in predator}*^ excursions, and leading a 
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wandering vagal)ond life. They gladly accepted tlie 
offer of being allowed to turn Queen’s evidence, and 
proceeded to poiiit out to the police various persons 
from different districts who were their accomplices. As 
man}’ ns thirty-two were thus apprehended, and thrown 
into prison together. !Much time w’as occupied in 
taking depositions before the magistrates, searching for 
witnesses, and weighing their ver}’ loose and indefinite 
evidence. The prisoners themselves, althougli at first 
they made tolerably clear statements, after having been 
kept associated in prison for some time, gave such con- 
tradictory accounts, that little credit could be attached 
to them. Some of them greatly objected to take any 
form of an oath, or to make any solemn asseveration as 
required hy law. The oath is very simple, requiring 
only that the Great God should he invoked as a witness 
that the}' ‘spealc the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’ *\N’hat should I tell a lie 
for ? ’ said one. A clever little fellow, about eight years 
old, was the son of one of the witnesses. He could not, 
of course, be expected to understand the nature of an 
oath, hut was asked, ‘Do you know the difference 
between truth and falsehood?’ ‘Who knows ?’ was the 
precocious reply. The young rogue was not, of course, 
aware that a certain Eoman judge once showed the 
same scepticism when he asked, ‘What is truth?’ and 
did not wait for a reply. 

The result of repeated examinations was, that the 
whole gang of thirty-two men and boys were com- 
mitted for trial, but not before they had been four or 
five months in prison. The case for the prosecution 
was completed on the preceding Saturday, hut, owing to 
the length and conflicting nature of the evidence, the 
trial was not concluded. Mr. Ghose, who had just been / /' 
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called to the English Bar, and was familiar with the 
proceedings of our courts of justice, was present on 
that occasion. The proceedings were in Guzerathi, the 
vernacular of this part of the country; but as this 
language, like all others of Northern India, is based 
on Sanscrit, and he was thoroughly acquainted with 
that magnificent language, as well as with Bengali and 
Hindostaui, he found little diCSculty in following the 
proceedings. He was much struck with the order and 
propriety mth which the whole was managed, and felt 
an emotion of very natural pride that here, probably for 
the first time, an assize court was being conducted solely 
by natives of his country — the judge himself, neces- 
sarily a civil servant, being the first Hindoo who had 
obtained that honour. I mj^self felt perhaps no less 
proud that my country had been so successful in deve- 
loping the native powers of self-government, and that 
she has infused her principles of justice into the nation 
for which she has so serious a responsibility. 

We set off about noon — the judge, Mr. Ghose, and 
myself. Though the court was not a quarter of a mile 
from the house, we were obliged to go in a covered 
carriage, to protect ourselves from the powerful rays 
of a midday October sun. On arriving, we found the 
thirty-two prisoners sitting outside on the ground, 
chained together, or rather connected together by a 
rod uniting each pair of handcuffs, so as to compel 
them to walk in line. They were guarded by a small 
number of policemen, dressed in dark cloth, and 
evidently a superior set of men; their countenances 
and deportment indicated that energy, sagacity, and . 
attention to duty which characterise our English police 
force. The court is a small simple unadorned building; 
the windows and doors being habitually open in these 
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partss, publicit}* is obtained wtliout inucb room within 
for spectators. Several persons wore there to await the 
result of the trial ; but their dress indicated that they 
belonged to the more respectable class, and not to the 
low vagabond people who infest our police courts. 

W*c were ushered first into the justice’s room, where 
I had great pleasure in seeing for the first time our 
friend arnij’ed in his official silk gown and bands — 
Avigs are very mercifiilly dispensed Avith in these parts. 
The clerk of the court and other turbaned officials 
attended, .and handed him ver}' respectfully various 
documents, A\*hich he signed Avith ns much dignity as 
oiu: AYorthy Recorder at home. W’e then followed the 
judge into the court, and occupied chairs placed for us 
near him. The prisoners Avere brought, in umnanacled, 
and stood in mournful arnay round the room. In 
ordinary cases there arc no juries in these courts ; it 
would indeed at present be a useless farce to introduce 
here our tre.asured English institution. In place of it 
there are tAvo or more natives called ‘ assessors,’ Avhose 
verdict the judge takes, and registers Avith his own. 
Not understanding the proceedings, I had leisure to 
observe the prisoners. There Avas great variety in their 
deportment and expression of countenance. Some Avere 
young men of an open and intelligent appearance, aa^io 
spoke fluently and AA’ell — one might believe that they 
AA'ould maintain themselves honestly if placed in suitable 
circumstances ; others were evidently Ioav bad charac- 
ters, Avho Avere getting their living dishonestly ; some 
were elderly men, Avhom one regretted to see in such a 
position, when so near the close of life ; Avorse than all, 
there were four or five miserable little boys, who had 
come from a great distance, and who had lost their 
mothers in their wanderings. The little witness again 
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came up, and with cool eiFrontery pointed out the 
various prisoners whom he accused of being thieves. 
One of these was his own father, who indignantly 
repelled the charge, stating his conviction that the 
boy had been induced by the police to make these 
statements. I myself felt sure that no reliance could 
be placed in him. 

The result of the trial was, that the judge and 
assessors did not consider the evidence sufficient to 
punish the prisoners; at the same time there was 
every reason to believe that the bulk of them were 
habitual thieves, forming part of large gangs which 
infest the country; these make annual predatory excur- 
sions to a distance from their homes, bringing back, to 
divide at the rendezvous, the plunder they have 
collected. The boys were probably being trained to 
a life of crime ; some of them were known to have been 
living with a wicked-looking woman who was among’ 
the prisoners. They were acquitted of the theft, but 
required to give bail for future good conduct. When 
this announcement was made, a great lamentation 
arose among the prisoners. * Where could they get 
bail?’ they touchingly asked. In default they were 
led out one by one to be manacled again, submissively 
yielding themselves to the officer appointed to the 
duty. Law has evidently established a strong and 
mysterious sway over the minds of the population, 
however degraded. I was, indeed, informed that it is 
the awe and dread inspired by the paraphernalia of 
justice, which deters the common people from frequent- 
ing the courts- 

The business of the court, was terminated, and we 
left the poor prisoners sitting on the ground as we had 
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first seen them, now piiconsly lamenting, and awaiting 
their return to gaol. 

On the same evening we had an interesting visit from 
two native gentlemen, the Headmaster of the High 
School, and the Principal of the Normal Training School 
for male teachers. The latter of these, Mr. Mahiputram 
Enpram, had visited England to studj' the educational 
institutions?, and returned full of admiration at our 
method of training teachers, which he endeavoured to 
introduce into his own Norjunl School. Both gentlemen 
gave me valuable inforniiition respecting the position 
and wants of the different classes of Hindoo societ}*. 
The Government schools touch only the higher classes, 
among whom the desire for education is rapidly extend- 
ing. No class exists here corresponding with our lower 
middle or mechanic class. The inferior portion of the 
population is quite untouched by any educational in- 
stitutions ; they do not feel the want of education for 
their children, and the higher classes do not appear to 
feel any sympathy for them, as in our country. A deep 
impassable gulf is between the different classes, arising 
chiefly from caste distinctions ; never did I notice any 
friendly recognition of the lower by the higher, nor hear 
of any efforts being made to do them good or elevate 
their condition. When I urged upon a native gentle- 
man the duty of trying to do something to diminish the 
ignorance of those who constitute the largest portion of 
the population, he replied, *We have enough to do at 
present with the education of our own class, without 
thinking of these.’ I endeavoured to explain to these 
gentlemen the kind of education which we consider 
adapted to meet the wants of this class, and the impor- 
tance of endeavouring to elevate them ; they appeared 
thoroughly to comprehend and appreciate the idea of 
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our ragged schools. The subject of female education 
was one in which they were deeply interested. None 
but the higher classes attempt at present to obtain in- 
struction for their daughters, and here great difficulties 
are experienced from the want of good female teachers. 
I promised to do all in my power to help them, but 
pointed out that it would be impossible to obtain- the 
services of English ladies without proper arrangements 
being made for their residence in a strange laud. Mr. 
Tagore suggested the establishment at Bombay of a 
Female Normal Tnaining School, whence teachers might 
be sent out into the surrounding districts. 

Tuesday, Oct. 3. — It was arranged for us to pay an 
early \’isit to the jail before the heat became oppressive. 
We therefore started between seven and eight in the 
morning, with the advantage of the escort of Dr. Wjdlie, 
the superintendent. It is the custom in India to ap- 
point a gentleman of the Civil Service to superintend 
the jails, most commonly the surgeon. Ahmedabad 
jail was originally a Mahometan college, and was con- 
verted to its present purpose in 1820. It is a fine-look- 
ing building, and near the citadel, but not of course 
well adapted to its present purpose, though the large 
space inclosed by the buildings gives it great capabili- 
ties of improvement. The first thing which struck us 
painfully was that the men had irons on their legs. 
This barbaric custom, which has long been exploded in 
our own country, is here preserved, and is indeed general 
in India in consequence of the usual insecurity of the 
premises. The prisoners were working in large open 
sheds with little appearance of confinement. A number 
were occupied in weaving strong cotton carpets, which 
appeared well calculated for wear. Others were making 
towelling of various kinds, very strong and good, from 
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the cotton grown in the neighbourhood, while others 
were mamlfacturiug pretty little cocoa mats and baskets. 
There was not in general a criminal look in the cul- 
prits ; they were working with good will, and appeared 
interested in their occupation, as in an ordinaiy factory. 
Except the chains, there was nothing of a penal descrip- 
tion in the scene around us ; and though working in 
this cheerful open place at useful trades might not give 
the intended feeling of punishment, still it was to be 
hoped that training these men to useful labour, under 
good moral influences, must have a beneficial influence 
on their future lives. On remarking this with great 
satisfaction to Dr AV., he informed me that the salutary 
influence of the day’s work under proper supervision 
was completely neutralised, or even worse, by the cor- 
rupting influences of the night. There are 400 prisoners 
in this jail, for whom the number of sleeping-cells is 
totally inadequate, and three or four are consequently 
locked lip together in the dark for twelve hours, viz. 
from sunset to sunrise. There is no possibility of pre- 
venting during this period communication of the most 
corrupting nature, both moral and physical. No man 
convicted of a first offence only can enter this place, 
which ought to be one of punishment and attempted 
reformation, without the greatest probability of con- 
tamination, and in gaining experience in evil from the 
adepts in crime who are confined with him ; no young 
boy can enter without his fate being sealed for life ! 
Juvenile delinquents, casual offenders, hardened thieves 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, are all herded 
together without any possibility of proper classification 
or separation. The condition of the thirty-two whom I 
had seen at the court on the day before was even worse 
than the others; they were all penned up together 
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wiihoot work. Tlicre tl>oy hod been for innny months ; 
niid Hi ill they Jill ■wo.ta wlthotit any atlcmpt boin" made 
to give them iiifitruction, which might improve their 
moral and intellectnal condition. This fitato of IhiiigK 
was not owing to any neglect oJi the part of the sjiper- 
inlendent, Ji man of enlightened benevolence, who 
devoted himself heart and hohI to his work. The con- 
ditions of this jail are such that, Ihoitgh able and willing 
to remedy all these evils, if authority and means were 
given to him, under the existing circumstances he is 
powerless. There is ample room on the premises for 
him to construct separate cells for all tho prisoners, with 
only tho cost of material — this is not granted to him; 
ho cannot therefore carry out the printed regulations 
that the prisoners are not to he made worse while in 
custody. Tho reguhitions direct that the juveniles sh.all 
be separated from the adults ; this is uow simply im- 
possible. Ilules are made that tho prisonei’s shall re- 
ceive instruction, but no salary is allowed for a school- 
master; tliore is no place appropriated for instruction, 
and no time is granted for schooling; there are ten 
lionrs for labour, two hours Jire requisite for meals and 
rest, and during tho remainder of the twent\'-fonr hours 
the prisoners are locked up. It is indeed permitted by 
the regulations tlnit some prisoners may ho employed 
as instructors, hut with the proviso that their hours of 
labour shall not ho abridged for tho purpose. Such in- 
structors could not be expected to exercise any good 
moral influcuco on the other prisoners ; yet to commence 
with these, if any educated men were among them, 
might load to some better arrangement. The old col- 
lege hall might possibly bo employed as a schoolroom 
for a couple of hours after sunset ; but light would then 
be required, and oil did not form a part of the authorised 
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expenditure. There were, then, obstacles to any kind of 
instruction being imparted to llie prisoners, which no 
amount of earnestness on the part of the officials or the 
superintentlcnt could surmount. 

On enquiring whether there were any females in tlie 
jail, we were conducted to a small separate court, where 
in a dismal ward there were some miserable women em- 
ployed in drudgery work. There were no female atten- 
dants, and indeed no attempt, appcjired to be made to 
improve their wretched condition. I felt grieved and 
shocked that in any part of the IJritish dominions, women 
who were rendered helpless by being deprived of liberty, 
and thus fell under our special responsibility, should 
bo so utterly uncared for, ns to be left under the super- 
intendence of male warders, and without any means of 
improvement. 

In all these observations I found that I had the full 
accordance of the superintendent; who, so far from 
being annoyed at the discovery of so many evils in this 
place, onl)* rejoiced that some one should add force to 
in's own representations by an independent testimony, 
lie stated that he understood it to be in contemplation 
to build a large central jail for the long-sentenced 
prisoners ; the removal of these from his own would of 
course remedy the overcrowding, though it would not 
enable each prisoner to have a separate cell. In the 
meantime the evils were very great in a sanitary as well 
as in a moral point of view. On one occasion more than 
100 had died owing to a want of good sanitary arrange- 
ments. Immediate attention to the condition of this 
jail appeared therefore necessar}*. 

CJonsidering this as a common jail, without long- 
sentenced prisoners, the following points suggested 
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lliomHolvos as ncccHsary to carry out the intentions of 
C-iovernment ; — 

Ph'Hl , — A nuinher of woll-vcnlihitefl sleeping-cells 
shonhl 1)0 const rucled without delay, so as to ennhle 
every jirisoncr to have a pei)arale cell for sleeping. 

Sfcouflly . — A trained a))d cfiicient teactif:r shonhl he 
engaged to carry out instruction ; nrraugenients should 
he made to provide a eheerfid and well-lighted school- 
room. lilducnted prisoners may he etnployed .as assist- 
ant teachers; these shoidd he .spociall}' trained and 
instructed hy the headmaster in their lahour hour.s, so 
as to provide ns eflicient a staff as possihle. 

TUh'dly . — The mark system and classification .should 
bo carried out. 

Fourthly. — rrisoner.s awaiting trial .should he kept in 
separation, but not under penal condition. 

Fifthly. — I’ho female department should be com- 
pletely remodelled, under female warders. All the ad- 
vantage.s provided for the men should be given to 
the women. 

^Ycdur,s(lay, Oct. .3. — Our next visit was of a more 
agreeable de.scription, viz. to the .schools of Ahmednhad. 
Efforts have been made for the last fifteen 3 -car.s to in- 
Iroduee education among the little girls of the place. 
The result has been that, as tho.se who had received 
some rudiments of instruction became themselves 
mothers, they knew the importance of opening the 
minds of their daughters, and not only were themselves 
more enlightened, but sent their children willinglj' to 
school. The school which we were ahoiit to visit was 
founded hy a wealthy citizen of the place, since deceased ; 
his widow, a superior woman, maintained it from rc-spect 
to his memory ; she placed its management under the 
care of a committee composed of English and native 
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Indies; nnd though she did not wisli to receive nny 
pecuniar}’ help from the public funds, j’ct she desired 
that it should have the advantage of Government in- 
spection. The English ladies were much pleased to 
induce their native friends to act thus with them. How 
remarkable a step had here been quietly taken I did 
not fully appreciate until 1 had been in Calcutt.a, and 
other parts of the empire ; then I fotmd how very far 
behind Ahmedabad those other places were, in olTort to 
promote female education among the leading iliudoos, 
— in emancipation of the ladies from the thraldom im- 
posed by custom, — and in self-effort lor improvement on 
their own part. 

Jt was, then, with grcjit pleasure that we .‘.•et off 
soon after breakfast to visit this school for young Indies. 
Friends at homo h.ad bountifully supplied me with a 
variety of little presents — to}'s, be.ads, *fcc. Eooks would 
of course be useless, as English is an unknown tongue 
in India to the female portion of the inhabitants ; but 
a number of pictures, tastefull}’ mounted on fancy cards, 
wo thought certain to prove attractive. Children in all 
parts of the world delight in gifts, especially from 
strangers ; I received a welcome, therefore, by provid- 
ing myself plentifully with these treasures. AVe were 
introduced into a large schoolroom, where about eighty 
little girls, whose ages ranged from six to eleven, were 
sitting in order on benches. The very slight clothing 
us\ial in this country did not conceal the profusion of 
jewels with which their persons were adorned — bracelets 
and anklets of every description, rings on the fingers 
nnd on the toes, pearl earrings and nose-rings, arranged 
according to the individual tJistc of e.ach. The adorn- 
ings were evidently special, in honour of the occasion, 
many wearing on their little persons two hundred 
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pounds’ worth of jewels. At all times, however, the 
habit of wearing ornaments of the precious metals, 
pearls, or other jewels, is so common that it is not safe 
for the children to go out alone, lest they should be 
murdered for the sake of them. This occurrence is by 
no means infrequent, and there are consequently 
arrangements always made for conducting the children 
to school, and sending them safely home. Having ob- 
served the children, we asked for the mistress of the 
school. There was none ! Masters only, or pundits, 
were there, and also two or three inspectors of schools. 
The older classes were examined in our presence in 
some of the ordinary branches of education, and they 
seemed familiar with them ; but all the younger classes, 
constituting nearly three-fourths of the school, were 
unable to take any share in what was going on. The 
infant system of education appears to be entirely un- 
knovm in these parts. I requested to hear the children 
sing, and they performed to the best of their power a 
kind of harsh intoning of the poetry they were learn- 
ing. One of the pundits professed -to teach needle- 
work to the girls, and appeared somewhat proud of the 
specimens he produced ; the attempt at fancy work was 
not bad, but the plain sewing would certainly excite 
much amusement in an ordinary needlewoman at home. 
When the examination was concluded, and the little 
presents distributed, we were informed that the lady- 
patroness of the school invited me to call on her. I 
was nbliged, however, to decline the honour, as she 
could not admit the gentlemen of the party, and we 
were expected at the High School. She therefore 
politely sent in trays of flowers and pan-sooparee, with 
silver vases of rosewater to sprinkle on us, the usual 
mode of showing honour to guests. Pan-sooparee con- 
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sists of bits of bclcltmt ■svilh a little lime to draw out 
the flavour, wrapt in leaves of the same tree. Spices are 
also freely distributed. The natives are much in the 
habit of chewing these. We were surprised to see four 
women there, observing the examination; they were 
widows who had come to present themselves as candi- 
dates for training to teach in the school. Their appear- 
ance did not excite in my mind any expectation that 
they could be qualified for such an ofiice in any short 
period ; still the fact w.as encouraging, that women were 
anxious to gain their livelihood in this m.'inncr. 

We then proceeded to the High School. Schools of this 
kind hold an intermediate position between the branch 
schools, which are vernacular only, and the college where 
young men prepare to malriculato and take degrees. 
The branch schools may be considered as corresponding 
to some extent with our Nation.al and British schools, 
but the class of boys is higher, and there are not here 
pupil-teachers, but assistant-masters. The boys who 
are to bo educated generall}* remain three or foiir years 
in the branch school, and five in the High School, 
whence they proceed to the college, if they succeed in 
passing their matriculation or entrance examination, as 
it is c.alled. Hence these youths have a much longer, 
period of school education than is usual in England, 
except in the higher classes of society. In the superior 
mission schools, it is not uncommon for the three kinds 
of schools to be combined in one institution, the 
scholars being received in a ver}' rudimentaiy stage, and 
continuing in a superior clas.s after matriculation, and 
until they had obtained the degree of iVIaster of Arts. 
This I afterwards saw at Bombay. There was no 
mission school here, and the High School we were about 
to visit prepared the young men for university degrees. 
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It WH indeed a remarkable "^^’e passed from 

room <0 room, eneh one witli ils class of from twenty to 
thirty young men and a teacher, all absorbed in their 
lessons, and manifesting an attention and good conduct, 
as well as intclligenco, rarel}' witnessed in England in 
a largo school ; the Eastern dress, with the bare legs and 
feet, made the spectacle vor^' striking. jMost of the 
students appeared to be between fourteen and twent}' 
years of age ; we little imagined then that a large pro- 
portion of them Avere probably married ; we afterwards 
learned that an intelligent youth of eighteen, whom AVe 
saAA' there, bad been married nine years ! We A\-ere 
requested to question the elder classes, and as they 
AA’cro familiar Avitb English, Ave bad pleasure in doing 
so. We examined the three highest classes in our 
literature (both prose and poetry), Itomau and English 
liistory, natural philosophy, and mathematics. The 
‘ pons asinorum ’ did not appear to puzzle them, though, 
to satisfy ourselves that they thoroughly understood it, 
Ave requested the master to vary the figure and the 
letters as much as possible. arithmetic the Hindoos 
are peculiar adepts. The students shoAved much pro- 
ficiency in all the different subjects indicated. When 
asked to explain the eclipse AA’bicb bad rccentl}' taken 
place, they did so very clearly and accurately, and CA-i- 
deutly saAV the absurdity of the Hindoo superstition 
respecting such phenomena. I Avas surprised at a 
question put to them by Mr. G-., * What AA'as their object 
in coming to school ? ’ and still more astonished by the 
ansAver, ‘ To get a Government situation.’ I asked the 
same question in almost eveiy place I visited, and 
ahvays received a similar reply. It is much to be re- 
gi’etted that these youths, evidently of fine poAvers and 
intellectual taste, are not incited to love knoAvledge for 
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itself. Thej* do not appear desirous of going beyond 
the routine wliicb is necessary to prepare them for 
matriculation. Hence the knowledge of our literature 
is restricted to the extmets from celeliratcd authors in 
their class-books, .and thov cannot therefore become 
familiar with the spirit and chanactcristics of distin- 
guished writers. Still, when we remembered that all 
the examination wc h.ad been giving them was in a 
language foreign to them, wc could not but be astou- 
ished at their wonderful facility in it. Q'hij institution 
.appeared admiraldy managed, and the inslructons equal 
to their work. We regretted only that there was not a 
better supply of school apparatiis, maps, diagrams, &c., 
which might have greatly fncilit.alcd tlie acquirement of 
re.al ide.as. Altogether, the visit to this school was a 
most gr.atifying one, .and wc rejoiced to find so good a 
system of education introduced into India. 

Thursday^ Ocl. 4. — ^Thc visit of a native lad}’ was 
announced. She came attended by her son ns in- 
terpreter, whom, in his genteel semi-English dress, 
I did not at first recognise ns one of the students of the 
High School. It was he who had induced his mother 
to come and call on me. ' She rcm.aiiied some time, 
much pleased with inspecting all the presents, and w’ith 
c.arr 3 *ing .away herself some tokens of friendship. It 
was impossible, of course, to interchange many ideas 
with her or with any other native 1 idies, but the sym- 
pathy and kindness which were reciprocated between 
us were valued on each side. This visit led the way to 
many others. On one occ.asiou a Parsee and a Hindoo 
lady so far overcame their prejudices as to take tiffin 
with us. There seemed no reserve or jealous)’ among 
either gentlemen or ladies respecting these visits. I 
could not attribute this freedom from the conventional 
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prejudices, of which I had heard so much, to any special 
favour shown to myself as a stranger ; for I learnt to 
my surprise and pleasure that, not long before, my host 
had given a soirde to English and native gentlemen 
and ladies, when Mrs. Tagore well sustained her part 
as hostess, and especially entertained the ladies ; — the 
evening was announced iathe papers as ^ a great success.’ 
•It is indeed little known in Lower Bengal how much 
advancement has been made in this part of Western 
India. 

Friday, Oct. 5. — We visited this morning the Nor- 
mal Training School, under the escort of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Mahiputram Bupram. The building is not 
very commodious, but, until a better one can be pro- 
vided, answers the piupose fairly. This, like many 
native houses, is built round a central square court. On 
entering we saw the windows of the second-floor filled 
with red turbans, the wearers of which were gazing at 
the strangers with that calm unimpassioned curiosity 
which was now becoming familiar to us. We proceeded 
to the schoolroom on the lower floor, where there were 
several classes of young boys, who were being instructed 
by students as an exercise of the lessons on teaching 
which had been given to themselves. The principal 
directed a student to give a gallery lesson to the first 
class, and though it was in the vernacular, and conse- 
quently unintelligible to me, I could perceive that the 
instruction was given well, and excited the intelligence 
and interest of the scholars. It was very strange in 
this distant part of the world, in the midst of a people 
differing so widely from our own in language, manners, 
and thought, to find the same system adopted which 
many years ago I had seen successfully carried out in 
the Home and Colonial Training School -in London. 
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from n. distance reqtiired to 1)0 boarded ; ih(;y belong to 
different castes, but no difficulty is felt on this nceonnt, 
.ns they employ a Jirahrnin cook who am prepare food 
for anyone, .nnd each adopts Jiis own peculiar customs 
in taking his meals. It w;js on our return from this 
school that we saw the curious procession of tigers 
ignominiously carried along in bullock-c.nrtH. 

There was still another important institution wliich r«.- 
mnined to be seen, yet that was not very attractive to me. 
Accustomed os I have unhappilj' been to liumnri nature 
in a state degraded b}* crime, it alw.nys Inis been still 
more drandful to me to witness the painful spectacle of 
the light of reason obscured by disease. A lunatic asy- 
lum is one of the very last places which I should willingly 
visit. Learning, liowever, that the excellent superin- 
tendent of the jail, Dr. Wyllie, had establishc-d one with 
great effort and devotion of time and thought, I could 
not but accept his kind invitation to visit with him on 
.another morning the hospital, dispensaries, and lunatic 
asylum. 

The former of these instittUions did not exhibit any 
peculiar features : they appeared established on the 
some general system as those in England, with adapta- 
tion to the peculiarities of the climate ; everything ex- 
hibited the greatest wire, businesslike accuracy, and 
thoughtful detail. The general appeanance of the hos- 
pital wards is at first striking to a stranger, as, instead 
of the comfortable beds and other arrangements we see 
in England, there are hard mattresses, on which the 
patient usually lies in his clothes. There were several 
sick policemen, and I could not but suppose that their 
illness might be partly owing to the thick dark cloth 
clothing they are obliged to wear, and which in this 
hot country must be very oppressive. 
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We proceeded next to the as3dum — it was in a large 
garden. The building was very plain and simple, but 
well contrived and airy. Dr. Wyllie had himself super- 
intended the erection of it at a smaller expense than I 
could have imagined possible. His system was one of 
kind judicious physical and mental treatment^ with full 
emplo}nnent for the patients. They were occupied 
chief!}’ in cultivating the ground, which gave them great 
variety : some were digging, some drawing water from 
the well with the help of the hullock-cart, or manur- 
ing the ground with the .aid of the dry-soil s^'stem; — 
others were preparing it for the reception of the seed. 
All were working steadily like any ordinary labourers, 
and the worthy doctor was not a little proud to show 
the produce of his garden, both in fruits and flowers. I 
could hardly believe myself among lunatics. There was 
very little, even with close observation, to indicate un- 
soundness of mind, either in manner or expression of 
countenance. Yet some were really very much affected. 
I saw a class of six or eight murderers. They were not 
placed in any strict confinement, though under more 
surveillance than the others. When there are suspicious 
appearances about the eyes, the)’’ receive medical treat- 
ment, and an attack of dangerous madness is thus 
averted. The benevolent spirit of the superintendent, 
which pervades the whole establishment, has probably 
much to do ■with its great success. This certainly might 
serve as a model for such institutions in the economical 
manner in which it is conducted, the comfort of the 
inmates, and their successful treatment. The only un- 
satisfactory part of the asylum is that allotted to women, 
and there, as in the jail, the great want was evident 
of welhtrained, respectable female officials. However 
clever and well-qualified male ofificials may be — however 
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devoted to their duty, and anxious to discharge it well, — 
they cannot understand, or do if comprehended, the work 
of a woman, any more than one of the other sex can take 
the place of a man. Our Heavenly Father has created 
the two sexes with different powers, and for different 
spheres of work, in His world. One cannot take the 
duties of the other without disturbing the order of His 
providence. A man cannot comprehend the proper 
work of the woman. The evils observable in the insti- 
tutions of Ahmednbad, from the want of female officials 
in the departments appropriated to their sex, wore evi- 
dent in every part of India I visited. 

There were many other schools which time did not 
permit mo to visit The various institutions, liowever, 
which ’have been thus briefly described, greatly impressed 
me, especially as they exist in a city in the Queen’s 
dominions of which many of our countrymen here have 
not even heard. Without these, and deprived of the in- 
fluence which, directly or indirectly, they have exercised 
on the native inhabitants, Ahmedabad would always 
be well wortliy of a visit from a stranger ; but its inter- 
est would consist rather in the relics of a departed alien 
race, than in any signs of life and improvement in the 
inhabitants. The dwellings of the lower classes ap- 
peared most dilapidated and miserable, and the streets, 
where any attempts of native ornamentation were ob- 
servable, did not indicate any progress in civilisation. 
No institution did I observe or hear of but what had 
sprung up under British influence. All the native 
gentlemen whom I met were connected with government 
institutions of some kind, which had developed their 
powers, and given them that peculiar training which is 
the result of long experience. It was very gratifying 
to an Englishwoman to observe that all this beneficent 
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action in the place was not the result nicrely of the ne- 
ces'sity of carryijjg out business orders; tlioy sprnnjj from 
a direct nnd evident intention in oflicials to benefit as 
much ns practicable the j)cople among whom tlic}* were 
located. The railway and all its connected machinery 
may bo regarded as simply necessary to the business pro- 
ceedings of the country; but. the establishment of ,an 
admirable and complete system of school-training, into 
which .arc introduced all the improvements of superior 
minds in Etigland, the hospital, dispensaries, and lunatic 
asylum, .and a large public library — all these are the 
restilt of many years of patient effort on the part of 
Govcniment official gentlemen, who did not limit their 
exertions to the work which they were irguircd to do, 
but had given their heart}’ voluntary labour to the im- 
provement of the city. Ahmedabad is probably superior 
to most provincial or mofussil towns. It was certainly 
better and more enlightened in many ways than any 
other that I saw. It offers, however, an excellent ex- 
ample of how much may be done to raise India, by a 
judicious course pursued by those English gentlemen 
who are placed in office there. 

It was not within the special scope of my enquiries 
to investigate many subjects of considerable interest, 
such as the tenure of land, the growth of cotton, nnd 
the municipal government. What I heard, however, 
led me to the conclusion that Guzerat is peculiarly 
favoured in these respects, and that these advantages, 
combined with great fertility of soil, give promise of 
much future improvement. This province appears in 
many respects to be a peculiarly interesting one, nnd 
would well reward the researches and investigations of 
intelligent persons who devoted time and attention 
to the subject, while the inhabitants, having felt the 
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in ‘many cases been lon(( ncciisloined fo friendly i»j(cr- 
conrs(5 witli resident ofTicial gciiMeincn, are quite pre- 
jiarcd to receive in a good spirit any kiiul .advances 
from the ISuglisli. In all llic Intercourse I lind myself 
with native gentlemen at Aliinedahad, and indeed 
generally throughout India, I w.as much struck with the 
readiness with which they seized and thoroughly compre- 
hended new ideas, thougli presented to them in a foreign 
language, and with the court eousuess and c<andour they 
exhihited in argument or discussion. 

^fy first great suhject was of course female education. 
I met with no exception in Bomh.'iy Prcsidenc}' in the 
strong interest felt hy native gentlemen on this suhjcct. 
There was no need to point out to them the import.ance 
of obtaining female teachers for the schools. Tlie}' felt 
it as strongly as I could do, or even more so, from having 
personally witnessed the evils arising from the want of 
them. But where could female teachers he ohhiined ? 
No natives who can carr}’’ on such a work at present 
exist in India, nor can trained English teachers he pro- 
cured. The few who are in the country arc employed 
in the mission schools, and none can be spared from 
them, even if desired hy the m.^nagers of the Hindoo 
girls’ schools. To obtain teachers from England for 
each school would involve an enormous expense not to 
be thought of; and if one or two could he induced to 
come over to help to conduct a model school, with the 
assistance of teachers familiar with the vernacular, "where 
could the}' take up their abode ? It would he impos- 
sible to live ns inmates of a native home. There are 
here no boarding-houses where any English lady could 
reside. There is no house for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers in this ancient capital of a powerful race, except 
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a ‘travellers’ bungalow,’ wbich would not appear a very 
attractive or suitable place for tbe residence of a respect- 
able Englishwoman. The missionary at Ahmedabad 
had not a home where he could receive any lady to 
board; and if he had, it would not be considered by the 
natives suitable for her to live there, as it would give to 
her work a proselytising character, which would entirely 
defeat its object. No guarantee on her part would re- 
move the suspicion from the native ladies that her real 
intention was to convert them, and interference’ with 
their religion they would not tolerate. Should a house 
be taken for two ladies, where they might live indepen- 
dently ? That plan did not appear to me feasible, for the 
expense of maintaining such an establishment,.in which 
several menservants and a carriage of some sort would be 
essential, must be very great ; and even if the cost of this 
could be met, it did not seem to me a position which 
I could recommend to any ladies, to come and live 
alone in a foreign city, in the midst of those of whose 
language and manners they w'ere perfectly ignorant. 
Such were the conclusions at which we arrived after 
many long and interesting conversations. Besides, the 
introduction of a few English ladies here would not meet 
a general wank The Government had provided for a 
regular supply of teachers in bo3's’ schools by the esta- 
blishment of excellent normal training schools; why 
should not the same arrangement be made to insure a 
regular supply of female teachers ? It is true that 
there would be far greater diflSculties to be contended 
with, because a ready supply of students can be found 
for the male normal schools, from the young men who 
have received an excellent education; whereas there are 
no native young women in India who have received a 
similar education and preparation for becoming teachers; 
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IjcsidoF, the national jtracf ice of very early inarri.'iws.and 
the HColnsion of ladies, -would for some time render it 
extremely diflicult to find natives who wotild desire to 
become students. Still it was believed, not only by the 
native gentlemen, but also by many English gentlemen 
and ladies with whom I had the opportunity of con- 
ferring .'it various times, that there exist in the country 
u number of educated Euglisbwomeu, who, through 
widowliood, orphanage, or otlicr circninstanees, liave 
not .at present the means of comfort.able maintenance, 
and who would gladly avail themselves of the memis of 
qualifnng themselves to obtain a respectable livelihoofl 
as teachers. Such persons having been accustomed to 
the country, and probably somewhat acquainted with 
the langa.nge, would more erisily be prepared for their 
future duties than new-comers- who would he obliged to 
occupy some time in studying the vernacular : still v,-e 
might look ' forw.ard also to obtaining lady-students 
from the mother-countrj*; — a large number of young 
persons do not find a sufficient demand for their 
labour in our overstocked market, and we may hope 
to obtain some of these, who would devote them- 
selves to the work. At an}* rate the experiment should 
be tried, and every effort made to commence what might 
lead to a proper supply of teachers for the girls* schools. 
Where would the funds come from ? was our next con- 
sideration. On all accounts it appeared very desirable 
that the institution should be under the special ciire and 
sanction of the Government. ‘ But the Government 
does not care as much for girls as for bovs ’ urged mv 
native friends in a tone of some reproach. I asstu'ed 
them that this was not the case, and that the cixuse of 
their hesitation and backwardness in taking any steps ^ 
in this important matter, was from a fear of annoying 
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them, by even apparent interference in their domestic 
affairs. It "was therefore necessary for the natives 
themselves to ask Government to take the subject into 
consideration. They expressed their desire to co-operate 
in any way in their power, taking themselves part of 
the expense of the undertaking. Having requested 
some of the leading men to express their views in writ- 
ing, tlie first record in my manuscript book was made 
by the principal of the Normal Training School, j\Ir. 
Mahiputram Eupram. The reader "will, it is hoped, not 
regard the expressions used as less sincere, from their 
being tinged with Oriental enthusiasm : — ‘ Be hopeful, 
0 my heart, thy hovering doubts are past and gone ; 
that which thou didst believe to be impossible •will now 
be accomplished through the friendly exertions of jNIiss 
Carpenter, the famous philanthropist of Bristol. The 
grand object of her visit to this country is, I believe, 
to do what she can towards rescuing our women from 
their present degrading ignorance and superstition, and 
thereby elevate their moral and social position. May 
the Almighty and All-merciful God bless her efforts 
and grant her every success ! Amen.’ 

Our host, who entered warmly into the subject of the 
female normal training schools, kindly invited the 
leading men of the city to a soiree for the discussion 
of it, and their feeling was unanimous and earnest. 
One of these, Mr. Premabhai Hemabbai, was a member 
of the Legislative Council of Bombay. Not under- 
standing English, the subject was explained to him in 
his own language, and he wrote in Guzerathi what is 
thus translated : — 

‘ I met Miss Carpenter this evening at nine at Mr. 
S. Tagore’s house at Ahmedabad, along with several 
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respectable gentlemen. . She not being able to talk in 
Hindostani, Messrs. Tagore and Mahiputram interpreted 
between us. The great difficulty in the work of female 
education in this country is, that we cannot find com- 
petent female instructors among us. She has come 
here to observe the condition of women in this country, 
and to promote their education. I am of opinion that 
if we get an European (meaning English or any other 
foreigner) lady to teach them, it will be very well. Our 
women are very sharp, and .quite able to learn what 
may be taught them. They easily learn our religious 
books taught them by male teachers. Secular learning 
is not more difficult. Secular education makes no 
progress because we have no female teachers. It is be- 
cause they are ignorant that they (women of this 
country) do not understand in some respects what is 
right and good, and what is wrong and bad. They are 
not able to hear and read books containing good know- 
ledge. Then, again, they are for the most part confined 
in their houses, which prevents the development of their 
faculties. I have much more to say. I have expressed 
my views very briefly. I conclude now. I very much 
thank Miss Carpenter for her coming over to this 
country to encourage education among our fair sex, and 
to improve their condition. It is very good of her to 
do so. I hope the social position and condition of our 
females will begin to improve from this time. 

*P.S. — After writing the above I remembered one 
important circumstance which I write here. In this 
country, among some of the Hindoos on death oc- 
casions, the females beat their breasts, so much so 
that some of them lay bare part of their bodies, and 
beat their breasts with the palm of both their hands, 
and with such force that the beaten parts become very 
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sore, and tlien some of tbem become sick^ and some even 
die; some become dizzy, and immediately fall down on 
tbe ground. I have seen this with my own eyes. All 
this is the result of ignorance, the result of want of 
knowledge.’ 

This gentleman requested me to meet at his residence 
the following day a number of Hindoo ladies, whom he 
would assemble to visit me there. The ladies of the 
household and I went at the appointed time ; the gentle- 
men were not of course invited. It was a most novel 
and remarkable sight. Between twenty and thirty 
ladies in native dress, and richly adorned with jewels, 
were assembled in the haindsome drawing-room, which 
was fitted up in English style with sofas and couches, 
the walls being, adorned with engravings and coloured 
prints. Many of the ladies brought their daughters, 
but the little creatures had no appearance of the vivacity 
of childhood, probably being somewhat impressed by 
the unusual assemblage, but still more by the conscious- 
ness of the splendour of their strings of pearls and 
varied ornaments. The master of the house received 
us with dignified courtesy, the youth who had brought 
his mother to call on me serving as interpreter. After 
the interchange of friendly greetings with the ladies, I 
was requested to address them on the subject of female 
education ; my remarks were communicated to our host, 
who delivered them with great emphasis to the audience, 
in their own language. They appeared much interested, 
and on my expressing a desire to hear their views, one 
of them spoke with much energ}"^ and fluency, expressing 
the general accordance of her friends with the views I 
had expressed — their strong desire for the education of 
their daughters, and the earnest wish for female teachers. 
Should such a change be made, she said, they would be 
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able to leave the young l.'irlios sit hcIiooI much longer tlian 
was at present possible. The usual attention having been 
paid in the distribution of flowers and pau-sooparec, .and 
the sprinkling of rosewater, we retired, much gratified 
•with our reception, though I was sit the time little 
aware how remarkable such a party is in that country, 
and how great sin advsmce it indicated over the state of 
society in the c.apital of the Empire. 

An evening party on the same day ivas hardly less 
remarkable, though sit the time it did not strike me as 
being so. Sir. Tsigorc and his friend IMr. G., having 
been previously invited to dine at the house of one of 
the gentlemen of the Civil Service, desired to return the 
compliment, and the English gentleman accepted an in- 
vitation from him to dine at Isis house. i^Irs. Tagore 
did the honours of the house with perfect propriety'. 
Indian music was provided for us during dinner ; some 
sweet but plaintive native melodics were played by two 
Hindoos on stringed instruments, and gave us some idea 
of the national music. Before this we had heard 
nothing worthy of the name, the festivals of the lower 
orders being celebrated by a repetition of discordant 
sounds without any attempt at tune. This dinner re- 
mained .as a solitary incident in my visit to Indi.a. On 
no other occasion did I sit at table with Hindoo 
gentlemen and ladies. So great a ch.ange is gradually 
going on in Ahmedabad, through the insensible influence 
of British civilisation. 

Our host did not wish that we should leave the neigh- 
bourhood without seeing some of the objects of interest 
it contains, and proposed taking us to the royal 
cemetery of Sirkhej. This is a famous place for excur- 
sions, and though not five miles from the city, a "visit 
to it occupies a whole day. It was arranged for us all 
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to start vcr}* early on Thursday the 11th Oct., and our 
expectations of enjoyment were raised somewhat high, 
having heard much of a picnic at Sirkhej as the great- 
est attraction to Ahmcdabad. Knowing how such ex- 
cursions are managed at home, we little imagined what 
preparations were considered necessary for one in India. 
At two in the morning the servants required to start 
under the conduct of the butler, and took with them, not 
baskets of cold provisions, but an entire cooking appa- 
ratus, chairs, tables, and everything necessary to prepare 
a regular breakfast and dinner, comme U faut. We 
did not witness the departure of the cavalcade, for such 
it must have been, but having been fortified by our 
* early tea,’ started about seven, to secure the cool of the 
morning. A bullock-cart was now to be our convej’- 
ance, for reasons which we soon perceived. On arriving 
at the bank of the river, we found that there was no 
bridge and no boat 1 Our only possibility of crossing 
was to submit to be dnagged through the stream by the 
bullocks, who did not appear to regard this procedure 
with any sui’prise. We were warned that we might be 
upset in the water by their slipping into a hole; but no 
catastrophe occurred, and we were highly amused by 
the novel mode of transit. Our road, if such it could 
be called, lay through deep sand and over hillocks, so it 
proved somewhat wearisome; at length on an open 
plain two turrets or pillars .appeared, which proved to 
be the entrance to this wonderful place. The first 
glance was not impressive. It is in the keeping of the 
Mahometans, and a considerable landed property is 
left for its proper maintenance ; but here, as elsewhere, 
we saw interesting relics of the past^ — even those which 
are still deemed sacred — left in a very neglected and 
dilapidated condition, with many idle and low people 
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his family. They planned this excursion expressly to 
meet us here, and thereby added much to the pleasure 
of the day. They, too, came prepared to take their 
meals here, but according to their owti native customs; 
and the)' therefore brought a carpet to spread on the 
ground, with the particular clothing which it is thought 
proper to adopt while eating — also their own Indian 
dishes. The party then strolled among the ruins, while 
I established myself in one of the shady recesses to 
sketch the tank and surrounding buildings, to which an 
unusual cloudy effect gave peculiar beauty. j\Iy work 
finished, I found myself quite alone, the two parties 
being dispersed, except three of the ladies and a young 
boy, who fortunately could speak a little English. They 
offered, through him, to accompany me round the 
tank, and I gladly accepted their escort. It was a very 
novel position, thus to be under the guidance of these 
Hindoo ladies in their picturesque native dress, quite at 
their ease, with their bare feet and toes with silver 
rings, which one of them took the opportunity of wash- 
ing in the tank as we proceeded. The country round 
was very luxuriant, and I carried away as trophies 
splendid ears of grains entirely new to me. There was 
a deep well near our dining-place, to which the country 
people in picturesque dresses came to draw water. In 
remembrance of One of more than eighteen centuries 
ago, I asked them * to give me to drink,’ a request which 
was very kindly complied with. The mother of our 
young interpreter not being able to invite us to eat with 
her, sent us a present of some of their favourite dishes, 
and requested permission to come with her son and 
watch us at our meal, a request which, under the cir- 
cumstances, we could not refuse. Everything connected 
with English manners is evidently as great a matter of 
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curiosity among the native ladies, as their habits are to 
us. We again visited the tombs, and loitered among 
the porticoes, but left early that we may not be be- 
nighted in our perilous crossing of the river.*’ 

On another day we made an afternoon excursion to 
the tomb of Shah Alum, at a little distance from the 
city, along,a heavy dusty road, bordered with cactuses^ 
where we met a long string of camels, which would have 
been somewhat alarming to European horses. This 
tomb was a very striking building, with a large mosque 
and minaret near. The buildings were beautiful and 
picturesque against the clear blue sky. We were for- 
tunate in going on the festival of the New Moon, when 
the Mahometans from the country round assemble to 
enjoy the society of their friends, and to do homage to 
the Queen of Night in a manner little distinguishable 
from heathen ceremonies. The loud and discordant 
cries and clang of instruments were anything but agree- 
able or harmonious. Excepting when small parties 
went to recite their prayers to the priest, there was 
nothing which indicated reverence. Here, and on many 
other occasions afterwards, I was strongly impressed 
Avith the degree in which contact with Hindooism de- 
teriorates a religion which professes spiritual purity, and 
freedom from anything bordering on idolatry. I could 
now fully sympathise with the prophet of old, who 
indignantly exclaimed, ‘Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth ; they are a trouble’ 
unto me ; I am weary to bear them.’ 

A morning excursion took us to a remarkable well, 
covered over with galleries supported by ranges of 
columns. It was constructed in 1556 by Dada Harir, 

* For a full description of Sirkhoj and tho tomb of Shah Alum, with 
beautiful photographs, see * Architocturo of Ahmedabad,’ by T. C. 

Hope, Esq., as: 
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ivho built tbero also a mosque aucl mausoleum for him- 
self. Much elaborate ornamentation was lavished to pro- 
duce very little effect, the galleries not having even the 
semblance of a purpose, but Nat ure decorated the ruins 
wth her own wild beauty. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood performed not only their ablutions, but 
the cleansing of their garments in it; the water has a dull 
leaden colour, and, being so covered over as to exclude 
the vivifying influence of the sun’s rays, did not appear 
particularly inviting for personal use. 

We did not visit any Hindoo temples ; they do not 
appear numerous or important in these parts. The 
Jains are a leading sect here. They profess not to 
womhip any God, but to reverence good men, whom 
they place in niches in their temples. There did not 
appear to be much to choose between their religion and 
Hindooism; the Jains seemed to be really qiiite as 
idolatrous. We went one morning to view a new and 
splendid Jain temple built by Hathi Singh, who died 
extremely rich in 1845; it is sustained by his family. 
We are accustomed to associate idolatrj'' with barbarism, 
except among the ancient Greeks and Eomans, who so 
marvellously blended with it the cesthetic element, and 
left the idols created by their own hand to be models 
for ever of masculine energy and feminine beauty. It 
was, therefore, singularl}' grating and indeed revolting 
to the feelings, to have it first brought forcibly to the 
mind, that here not only the low and ignorant cling to 
debasing superstition, which the advanced and enlight- 
ened of their nation discard, but that rich and influential 
men endeavour to gain popularity with their townsmen 
by giving position and splendour to the degradation of 
their so-called religion. This temple is most gorgeously 
adorned, built on a uniform plan, and decorated with 
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multitudes of imngcs. All of tlieso are, liowover, to my 
tnstc extremely hideous; not one excited an idea which 
could elevate or inspire with a feeling of beaut}', or of 
excellence of any kind. A priest, whose countenance 
was fraught with cunning and expressive of many bad 
feelings, forbad our entrance without an order from the 
proprietor; a small coin would probably liave obtained 
admission for us, but I was glad that neither my friend 
nor I bad one to offer him. TJie horror which I felt on 
seeing this Jain temple remained with me to the end of 
my journey, whenever I beheld an idol temple ; for I 
increasingly perceived that the system peiTjetuated in 
these places degrades morally and intellectually a great 
people, and keeps woman bound in moral and spiritual 
thraldom. Until she is emancipated and brought to 
her true position in society, the Hindoo nation cannot 
become what they were intended to be by the Father 
of all. 

The educated native gentlemen are becoming pain- 
fully alive to the evil of the present position of women, 
but do not yet venture openly to remonstrate. Tliey pre- 
sent the singular phenomenon of the enlightened portion 
of a community being chained down by the ignorant and 
superstitious. One of the subjects now warmly agitated 
among them is the remarriage of widows. The present 
prohibition of this by Hindoo law is a catise of immense 
evil. If a child is betrothed, as we should call it, in in- 
fancy, and her fiance, dies, she is regarded as a widow, and 
subjected during thewholeof her life to the privationsand 
wretched neglected condition at present inseparable from 
widowhood. This state of things is the cause of great 
sufiFering and also immorality, in cases where the young 
widow is not favourably situated for support. A public 
meeting was held at Ahmedabad on the subject, while 
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we were there, but ladies wore of course not invited to 
he present. Pol^ygatuy docs not now appear common 
among the superior classes. I heard of one case only 
at Ahmcdabad. In some parts a singular custom pre- 
vails, that marriages may he celehrated only once in 
twelve years. This involves the necessity of j)erforraing 
the first marriage or betrothal when the child is an 
infant, if the appointed time then occurs. One gentle- 
man considered that he should he .iwkwardl}’ situ.atcd if 
his wife should die before the expiration of the twelve 
years, and thought it best to take auolher at once, to be 
ready for the emergency. 

The subject of reformatory schools occupied much of 
our consideration. Tlic native assistant-magistrate, as 
well as many others conned cd with the .administration 
of justice, expressed considerable anxiety tlial provision 
shoidd be made for the education of criminal boys. An 
existing clause in the l.aw permits such to be sent to 
any duly authorised reformator}' in the district. JJut 
none such existed here, nor. w.as there any provision 
made for establishing one. The law appeared only a.s 
an isolated clause, and not as a complete Act forming 
part and parcel of the Laws of the country, as in the 
case of our Industrial and Ilcformatory Schools Acts. 

One more institution remained to be visited, and that, 
not the least interesting of the whole, was re.served for 
the last day of my abode in this ancient city. The 
missionary, ^Ir. Moore, had more than once called on 
me, and informed me respecting his proceedings. He 
had shown me his little .‘school, which I regretted to see 
in so inconvenient .and unattractive a building. This 
arose, he said, from the prejudices of tlie people, which 
made them unwilling to rent a house for the purpose. 
He told me that the parents of the children appeared 
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grateful for tlie interest shown in their welfare, and that 
on the whole his work w.'is encouragitjg. He had no 
cluipcl, ns there was a station fit a little distance con- 
nected with liis mission, to wliich lie devoted mnclj 
time and attention. Ho kindly arranged to take me to 
visit this. 

On Sunday morning, October 14, at half-past six, 
we mounted the bullock-cart, and, after passing through 
many of the low native streets, made 0!ir w.a}' slowly 
through sand)' lanes. "We passed several Mussulman 
antiquities .and some pagan monuments, .and at length 
stopped at a plain simple building, which was the mission 
schoolroom and chapel. A bright cheerful couple re- 
siding in an adjoining cottage greeted us with a pleasant 
cordial smile of welcome, the first I had seen in any 
native of the humbler classes. No sympathy appears 
ever to exist between the higher and lower cl.asses in 
India among the natives themselves. Christianity has 
not yet taught them, * All ye are brethren.’ Being at 
home accustomed to exchange friendly smiles with any 
children who come in my way, it made me feel quite in 
a foreign countiy, to be unable to obtain anything but 
a vacant stare from anj' young persons whom I noticed. 
It was then most refreshing to the spirit on this Sabbath 
morning to be so greeted, and to receive a cup of new 
milk from the schoolmaster and his ■^^’ife, as a token of 
hospitality. This station is somewhat isol.ited, and the 
inhabitants live together as a Christian community, 
without being annoyed by their heathen countr3*men. 
They are all cultivators — that is, they rent small pieces 
of land from the Government, on the profits of which 
they live. These people are very poor, and there is no 
attempt to raise their condition from the mission funds; 
they dwell in small huts similar to those in ordinary 
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use ; but a striking differencje between them and the 
heathen is at once perceptible in the sense of personal 
decency shown in their clothing and general demeanour. 
Among the lower orders whom I had hitherto seen, the 
men and children are usually devoid of any garment, 
except perhaps a cloth round their loins ; at the same 
time they wear silver ornaments, and pearl or other 
earrings ; the women are bedizened with any ornaments 
they can get hold of, with very miserable raiment, only 
partially covering the person. Here everjmne was 
neatly and decently dressed, and I did not notice any 
ornaments in the place ; though these are not forbidden 
by the missionary, they are not valued as they used to 
be. At the sound of a bell, the first I had heard in 
this heathen land, the congregation gradually dropped 
in, and took their places on the matting in an orderly 
manner. The service being in Guzerathi, I could not 
understand it, but I could warmly sympathise with the 
spirit which evidently pervaded this little congregation. 
Many looked intelligently attentive, and all joined in the 
worship in an orderly manner. A little Sunday-school 
was afterwards conducted by the schoolmaster and some 
of the elders : the Christian singing was sweet and re7 
freshing, after the harsh meaningless tones I had heard 
in the schools elsewhere. After a short service for my 
benefit in English, and a simple but well-prepared 
breakfast, we departed, the members expressing a wish 
that some lady would often visit them, and take an 
interest in the improvement of the children. Truly it 
is strange that none do so ! 

This little colony appeared to me a striking instance 
of the natural effects of Christianity. An air of cheerful 
contentment pervaded the place. I was informed 
that the members generally live consistent lives, and 
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endeavour to lead olhors to join tliem. Early mar- 
riages arc entirely aholialied, ilie young men not being 
married until they arrive at the ago of eighteen, the 
girls at sixteen. Multitudes of sueli little stations all 
over the land would do incalculable good. * Fear not, 
little flock,’ I thought on leaving them, 'it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ 

And now my visit was nomc to a close, and I had to bid 
adieu to my firsthoinc in India. I\Iy kind hostwroto in my 
book the following passage, embodying thoughts he had 
offered in prayer .at the family altar in our weekly service; 

'It is not for nothing that India has been placed 
under the British rule. It is impossible to think that her 
destinies L.ave been ruled by a blind unsp.aring Fate, or 
that it is for the glory and power of England alone 
that such a wonderful bond of connection has been es- 
tablished, by an inscrutable Providence, between the 
two countries, separated from each other by half the 
world, and a whole world of ideas and feelings. There 
is one hope, one intense conviction from which no 
true patriot can escape — that is, that England and India 
are to be a mutual blessing ; that our country, once 
famous in the world’s history, is destined to be helped 
out of her present degeneracy and utter stagnation. And 
is there no re.TSon for this hope ? and are there no data to 
base this conviction tipon? What was India a few years 
ago, and what do we see around us ? We see a marked 
progress, brought about by' the influence of Western civi- 
lisation. We see a nation domineered over by c<iste 
and idolatry — a nation of wliich the men are completely 
enslaved to custom, and the women kept down and 
tyrannised over by the men by dint of sheer physical 
strength, which they cannot resist — a nation which has 
long ceased to be progressive, and of which inertia and 
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stationariness is the uatural condition. Even this 
nation, opening its e 3 'es to the enormous evils around 
iti is gradually ■wakening to the influences of the 
bright light of thought and knowledge, before which 
millions of false stars are fading away. India sank 
down under the weight of the accumulated corruption 
of ages ; foreign influences were requisite to rouae* her. 
These are being felt through her length and breadth. 
A steady though slow progress is perceptible. The 
tyranny of society is slowly succumbing to the gaining 
force of individuality and intellect. Superstition is 
losing its sti'ongholds one after another. Ceremonial 
observances are being replaced by true principles of 
morality. • There are many things still wanting, hideous 
defects still to be remedied ; but let us work each of us 
individually, and hope for a brighter future. May 
India be grateful to England for the blessings she has 
been enjo)'ing under her benign rule 1 May England 
feel that India is a sacred trust and responsibility 
which cannot be thrown away 1 ’ 

‘Abmedabad, October 14, 1866.* 


VOIi. I. 
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CIIAPTKH Iir. 

si'fiAT, i:fijtr,Ar, Asn f‘0')r.A. 

It willi imtrli rri»r»‘t tli.nl, osi t!t»- niorTuni; #>f Oct. I;>, 
iSfiti, I took If.nvc of till’ nritivo v.‘ho nc- 

fotnpuiifd iiU' to the Motion at .Ahim-tlnli.vl to liid vin 
fnn-w'rll, for I liud [K-cti tnati-^I l»y fh>-rn a*! a frkiit!, 
thnufjh a 5i*rano<’r in n • tran^o laml. II,v/in" oT<-h.Miyc<! 
grootinpi till tin- traiti carried mo- otit, of .M,dit, ftnd 
wjitolicd to tholast tlio niin.arot.'i noar tli>' .‘•tation. which 
my yoiini; friend, the intorjirofor, l,;td tjd.an me to 
explore while waiting for ileparture, I exo'-rii jicr^l a 
little fif the dfsolate feidino ofhein'» thrown cotiipletcly 
junonjr forei^'iier;:. It wa«, then, with much pha-ure, that 
T rccoi^ni.ied, at the jitation at t'lirat. the voiino Hindoo 
^vho had pn«*ided tK Avith an nlwMie on onr jonrncy 
from Ihmihay; the f<'i.:.dit of a place one hn.-i vi?ited 
hefori*, wheji one i-; travellin" in a foreion romitry, .nmi 
the countenance of eA'en a e.o-cnal aeqiiaintatice, give,>i 
one almo.-t a hoim-foelino. He wa.'i accompanied hy .in 
elderly front leinan, who had commenced a prl.<’ school 
in Surat fifl»:?en years hefore, and the principal of 
the Normal f^chool, who was also the secretary of a 
fioeiefy for promotin<» female education. "With these 
gentlemen was the educational inspector of the district, 
who, with his Indy, had kindly invited me to take up 
my abode at their house. 

Surat is a rcnnirkahle old city. It h.ns many of 
the same fe.nturcs as Ahmcdab.ad, since it abounds in 
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monuments of departed greatness; but it stands on 
much less ground, and is in a state of great dilapida- 
tion. Its situation on a river formerly navigable to 
Surat from its moutb for even large sMps, rendered it 
naturally an object of attraction to European merchants, 
as well as a convenient place of departure for Mecca, 
for Mahometan pilgrims from all parts of Hindostan ; 
this obtained for it the name of the G-ate of Mecca. On 
the otherside of theriver are the remains of what was pro- 
bably an ancient Hindoo city. About five centuries ago, 
probably, the Mahometans commenced to colonise Surat, 
The Portuguese found their way to the city soon after 
their arrival in India, and in 1512 sacked the then open 
town ; it was afterwards fortified by the Mahometans. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century the English 
visited the place ; and in 1612 many conflicts occurred 
between them and the Portuguese, whose armaments 
were finally defeated ; and the Mogul Emperor sent a 
firman authorising an English minister to reside at his 
court — ^thus opening trade to our nation. In 1615 a 
factory was established at Bharuch or Broach, the trade 
of which was so flourishing that in 1683, 55,000 pieces 
of cloth were sent from it to England. The Dutch com- 
menced trade here in 1616, and for some years their 
factory competed successfully with that of the English 
at Surat. The French finally established another factory 
in this city in 1668, but all commercial prosperity was 
then sadly interrupted by the ravages of the Marathas, 
which led to the erection of walls of brick instead of 
mud. This warlike race still continued for some time 
its incursions. Continual troubles arose, and for a 
time the English left their factory ; but in 1712 a new 
firman was granted to the English company, which 
was now thoroughly established in Surat, and the real 
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government of tlie city was vested in presidents, a long 
series of whom ruled and passed away during the 
eighteenth century. The last titular Nawab died in 1842, 
and the flag of Delhi was removed from the citadel. This 
city has not only been a prey to the destructive attacks 
of its invaders, hut has also been exposed to tre- 
mendous floods when the rains have swollen the stream 
of the Taptee; the waters have then risen to so tre- 
mendous a height that boats have sailed over the walls 
of the city. Gi’eat changes have also transformed 
buildings once famous. The noble pile, once the 
English factory, is now in part a lunatic asylum, in part 
a hospital for natives. The castle, once so important, 
can now boast of little but its historical associations. 
There is also an extensive j^ylum for diseased animals. 
A city with a history so remarkable, and with remains 
so interesting, would give scope for long researches to an 
antiquarian. But my object was the present, not the 
relics of the past— the condition of human beings, not 
of the brute creation. My short stay in the city did 
not allow of my devoting my attention to both, and I 
did not explore the curious records of departed splendour 
or power. A boating excursion in the evening was an 
agreeable termination of the day. On the left hank of the 
river we observed the house once occupied by the chief 
of the French factory, now the residence of a wealthy 
Banian. Farther on is a house called the Dutch 
Gtixden, where the chief of the Dutch factory resided. 
Most of the houses here have an air of dilapidation, 
and many parts show traces of the violence of the river, 
when swollen by rains. The banks, however, attracted 
our attention but little, for the exquisite beauty of the 
sunset on the water was so entrancing as to absorb all 
the thoughts and feelings. No one who has not wit- 
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nessed it can comprehend the extraordinary richness 
and gorgeous red of a tropical sunset, reflected in the 
calm grey mirror of a broad stream. The landscape, 
even if uninteresting, when thrown into deep shadow 
against it, is invested with a solemn beauty. But the 
glor}' soon passes away — the pencil cannot portnay it 
before one general gloom overshadows .all. We might 
have felt some uneasiness in returning, if the moon had 
not given us the benefit of her silver)’ light. 

Tuesday, Oct. 16 . — A great confusion of tongues 
e<arly broke my rest the next morning. The window of 
my sleeping-room overlooked the landing-place of the 
river. There, multitudes both of men and women .as- 
sembled before sunrise to perform their ablutions, and 
for various household purposes, such as drawing water 
and washing clothes. Strange was the scene which was 
.here every morning presented to an English eye; for 
the women appeared wholly devoid of any feeling aldn to 
delicacy, and in this public pl.ace, to avoid wetting their 
garments, left the gre.atei' part oftheir bodies uncovered. 
It would seem as if the groat seclusion of the women 
of the higher classes withdraws the refining influence 
of their sex . from society ; — those who are not so 
shielded are thus left in the rude position of barbaric life, 
where the we.akcr sex is oppressed by the stronger, and 
being degraded, is deprived of its special excellence. 
In India the voices and manners of the lower classes of 
women appeared to me more harsh and coarse than 
those of the men. I felt a.ssured, however, that this did 
not arise from their nature being inferior, but from 
the condition in which they are placed. 

It was necessary to be up betimes, since a very full 
programme for the day had been arranged by my friends. 
Our first visit was to the English cemetery, which is 
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not far from tlic cily on tlic roa«l to JRroacIi. It is llitis 
B|)okcn of in JInrray’s Guide: ‘A mean wooden door- 
way opens upon a large expanse of l)roken ground, 
covered willi weeds, trees, and mouldered tomlm.’ The 
present altered condilion of the huiying-ground proves 
how much devoted labour must have been bestowed 
upon it by the ISnglish clergyman of the place, who has 
made it one of his special cares, that his countrymen, 
whose remains are laid in a foreign land, shall not be 
forgotten or neglected. Jfy attention was first drawTi, 
not to the gorgeous sepulchral monuments, but to the 
extraordinary neatness and beaut}' of the place. While 
trees of English foliage were tastefully arranged to 
shade the walks and the tombs, lovely tropical plants 
and magnificent creepers, with their bright and splendid 
flowers, added a beauty to them which I had not wit- 
nessed elsewhere; the whole inspired into the spirit 
thoughts of the eternal spring, and the everlasting gar- 
den, while wandering among the abodes of the dead. 
Texts of Scripture recording heavenly aspirations, and 
a * certain hope of a blissful resun-eclion,’ were most 
refreshing to the mind in the midst of the surrounding 
joyless heathenism ; they made me feel more intensely 
than over the blessedness of that faith Avliich survives the 
wrecks of time and the fall of empires, and calmly bears 
its testimony in the midst of a land of idolatr}'. He 
who has thus adorned with Nature’s choicest treasures 
this abode of the dead, has not only shown pious rever- 
ence for the departed, but has soothed the wounded 
spirits of those who have been called to lay their be- 
loved ones in a foreign laud. 

A number of costlj' sepulchral monuments are in this 
cemetery, of some antiquity ; they carry one hack to the 
time when the European factories vied with each other 
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in Surat in gorgeousness of living, and the English 
presidents endeavoured to obtain the respect of the 
native princes and people by their magnificence. At 
tlie present day we understand better the true character 
of greatness, and the Hindoo nature is sufiiciently en- 
lightened to appreciate the moral grandeur of a rail- 
road, as greater than external pomp. Though many of 
the tombs of the greatest pretensions are not such as to 
approve themselves highly to modern taste, and some 
remind one more of jMahometan than of Christian archi- 
tecture, yet it is impossible to pass without notice the 
tomb of theOxendens, those ^most brotherly of brothers,* 
as they have been called by j\Ir. Bell airs, in his ‘ Account 
of the Old Tombs of Surat,’ which has been reprinted 
from the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ (vol. vi. 
p. 146), and gives an interesting description of these 
and other monuments. Christopher Oxenden died first, 
in 1659, and his brother erected over his grave a domed 
structure, with four pinnacles at the corners. On a 
Small marble slab is a quaint inscription written by him 
in Latin, which may be thus rendered — 

‘ Here lies buried Christopher Oxenden, by his life 
an example of probity ; by his death, one of the perish- 
able nature of life. 

‘He makes bis entrance and his exit, and here he 
brought to a termination his undertakings and his life. 

* He was able to enter in his accounts only days, not 
years, for Death suddenly called him to a reckoning. 

* Do you ask, 0 my blasters, what profit you have 
gained, or what loss you have suffered ? 

* You have lost a servant, we a companion, he his life ; 
but on the other side of the page he may write. Death to 
me is gain.’ 

Sir George Oxenden survived his brother ten years. 
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and tlien was laid near him, and a lofty mausoleum was 
erected in his honour, enclosing his brother’s tomb. It 
is forty feet high, , with two storeys, and massive pillars 
support two cupolas rising one above the other; 
round their interiors are galleries, reached by a flight 
of many steps. In the upper compartment is a marble 
slab with a laudatory Latin inscription, which is still 
legible. Sir Greorge is styled ‘Anglorum in India, 
Persia, Arabia prseses,’ but it is stated that the greatest 
glory of this noble mausoleum is that it covers ‘ gene- 
rosos duos fratres fraterrimos.’ 

Many tombs most interesting to the antiquarian are 
found here — some displaying the armorial bearings of 
their families ; but, as one author truly remarks, ‘ The 
devices of western heraldry quaintly contrast with the 
semi-Saracenic architecture of the tombs, and with the 
luxuriant tropical foliage in which they are entombed.’ 

Time did not allow of a visit to the Dutch cemetery, 
which is a little farther from the city ; the tombs are 
fewer, but of more varied design, and overhung with 
luxuriant parasitical plants. The most splendid tomb 
is that of the Baron Van Eeede, who was called the 
Maecenas of Malabar, and who made and sent to Hol- 
land valuable collections of books and curiosities. He 
died in 1691. This tomb exceeds aU others in size and 
magnificence ; some idea may be formed of its costliness, 
from the fact that six thousand rupees were charged to 
the Dutch Company for mere repairs. 

This reverence for the dead among Christians forms a 
striking contrast to the neglected manner in which at 
Ahmedabad the Mahometan tombs are left exposed by 
tbe wayside, without any wall or defence around them ; 
it is strange that a people who show such peculiar and 
almost superstitious respect to the remains of their great 
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inon, as nvc saw at. shonM Iw so caraloss aliout 

tli(v>'t‘ of their frioialK. It is also romarkahlti tlinl the 
jn>Kle of {lisjxts'il of the denil wliieh is tJtiiv«‘rs,'illY rc- 
with the utmost horror among Weslorn eiviHfed 
nirtv, should he the apjirovcd custom of the Parsees, 
wlio are munerous at Stira*. I had no desire to visit, 
theii tower of silonre, where the dead are deposited, to 
he torn in pieces and dev<mred hyvuUur<‘«. 

\Vc t arm'd from the dead to the living. 

Th<> hoys' school, in which vottths are prepared to 
pa«? their matrieulation exntuinatinn, and the Normal 
Traitiing School, do not differ in genend character from 
tlnwi; at Alumdahad, 'J'lui girls' rchord, howtu'or, ap- 
peannl superior, lhouf;h exhihiting the same pcetdiar 
features. In the large schttolrotun, cojdainijig from eight)’ 
to one hundred young gdrls. whowr ages prohrdtly ranged 
frojn six to ten years, tlo're was no fmaale teacher, and 
the lower classes ajipeared inert, and tmocettpied, Tlie 
fir.'t clasttes Were intelligent, timl answered the (pies- 
tions p\Jt to them hv the in«;peef<ir, who liindly accom- 
panied us, with mttch tjuickm-.'^s. 'Hie qtiostions were of 
course in the vernacular, us in no Hindoo schools is 
Kngllsh yet taught to girls. Ileing nnxuuis to know 
how far the knowledge di.'playcd hy the girls was real, 
I rerptested that the cla'-'s may he asked some questions 
rc.'jpceting common ohjecls. The nature of silk w.as 
that ptit to them, and a little girl, after giving a correct 
answer, at, once ran for a lessoji-hook in which was a 
chapter on the silkworm, with a picture at the lop; 
this she triumphantly hronght, to demonstrate tlie 
correctness of the reply. The cl.nss wrote dictation in 
Gnzerathi very correctly; at the h«!.ad of every exercise 
each girl wrote an invocation to her deity for help. 

Several nnti\'e gentlemen were present, who took a 
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worm inlcrcfit in fomnlc etlucjifionj ilicy wifihcd for 
in« to meet a iniin1)cr of tlic Itulies tlionif-'clvcK, and it 
was arranged for thein to assemble in that room the 
Htuiio afternoon. A few IDngUsh ladies were invited to 
accompany mo, but of course no gentleman was to be 
present e.vcept tbose wbo were necessary as int<jrpreters. 
At the appointed lionr we went to the meeting, and 
found tbe room nearly filled with Hindoo ladies, 
cbiefly tbe mothers of tbe young scholars. Seats of 
lionour were appointed for the JSnglisb strangers, whose 
dress and deportment were tbe stibject of much criticism 
and comments among tbe native Indies. Tliere were 
other arrivals after ours, and we were surprised to find 
that many bad walked there unattended tbrotigh tbe 
streets. One lady came escorted by her husband, wbo 
endeavoured to obtain admission with her, and who ex- 
pressed much annoyance at being refused. I felt it 
then, as always, extremely tantalising to be unable to 
exchange any expressions of friendship with tbose ladies, 
otherwise than by dumb show; but I went among them, 
endeavouring to make my friendly feelings understood, 
and they readily reciprocjited them. Some of the ladies 
bad brought their young children with them, but ou my 
attempting to take an infant in my arms, I was saluted 
with a loud scream, evidently being regarded with ;us much 
terror ns is a black man by English children. I was in 
future cautious in my advances to creatures too young 
to comprehend the friendliness of my intentions. The 
pictures, toys, and ornaments which I had -with me were 
objects of much curiosity not only to the children, but 
to the grown-up ladies, and I onlj' regretted that I had 
not provided myself with more, to distribute as tokens 
of friendly interest'. When tbe Hindoo and English 
ladies had surveyed each other sufficiently (I was be- • 
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coming accustomed to Lave every article of my dress 
closely scrutinised), I ^^7ls requested to address them ; 
this was to he accomplished through two interpreters, 
as at Ahmedabad, since the elder gentleman who had 
summoned the meeting did not understand English. 

Whether the sense of what I said was correctly con- 
veyed to my audience I cannot of course say, but my 
remarks were certainly translated, and then delivered 
with full emphasis and considerable amplification,' and 
appeared to he fully appreciated. At the conclusion, 
the young wife of the speaker came forward, and handed 
me an address, composed and beautifully written by Iicr- 
self in Guzerathi. The following translation was after- 
wards given me : the simplicity of the expressions 
guarantees the sincerity of the writer; — 

To the very benevolent and virtuotfs woman, 

Mary Carpenter, 

‘Dear IMother — A few days ago I learnt from my 
husband your name, and your object in coming here at 
such a great distance from your count r)*. I w.as verr 
anxious to see you. A'ow that you come hero, and that 
you take so much pains to Letter our condition. I in 
behalf of these sisters here present fool vo.’y thankful 
to you. May God grant yo;i long life, and may vou 
continue to exert jo'orself in thif laudal/Iu work I ’ 

(Signed) 

Snrat, October 16 , ISK. 


These few words eip; 
where manifested Ijt: 
in connection with ny ri 
so great a dhtance s: 
society, and mtlc-z: tzj 


:he fcvling which was 
in or.ch Pres:. 
i J.e fact of my e.'n'.'ir* 
: unconnerrei y 
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niunifosi fricnflly sympatliy to Ihotn, wns sufficient- to 
elicit a warm rospoiise. ‘She loves u*^ for ourselves’ 
has in it a touching significanco to the heart, whether 
uttered hy a poor dying Irish hoy or felt hy Hindoo 
ladies. A heautifully-enrved sandalwood card-case was 
then presented to mo from the ladies, a token of friend- 
liness from Hindoo sisters which J greatly treasure, now' 
that I am again in my native land. 

This, wo presumed, was the conclusion of onr soirtfc, 
hut on intimating our intention to hid farewell, we were 
requested to wait; garlands, houquets, and pan-soojjaree 
were distributed, and rosewater was sprinkled ou the 
guests. 

The next morning, Octo])or 17, my Iiosfs kindly 
invited a party of about tweiitj-five English gentlemen 
and ladies to breakfast; and as the native gentlemen 
could not, in accordance with their national customs, sit 
at table with us, tliey joined us afterwards in the draw'- 
ing-room, tliat we might discuss the subject of female 
cduc.ation. It was a remarkable assemblage, and one 
W’inch in itself indicated a great and most satisfactory 
progress. Every English gentleman or lady has very 
great means of doing good in India without any exertion 
or expense, hy the simple exercise of kindly feeling 
towards those among whom it is tlieir lot to live ; every 
one who, in addition, occupies an official position in this 
country, confers a benefit if he discliargcs his duty with 
genuine hearty feeling, as well as conscientious!}' ; not 
only does ho valuable work, hut is helping to draw the 
inhabitants of India into sympathy with England, and to 
infuse into them a true conception of the principles we 
adopt in our political and social economy. Such work 
must have been long going on in Surat, to have prepared 
the way for so much free expression of opinion and 



friemllv iutoronurse lictwoou the I'vo races, ns I had the 
pleasure of wiluesshii^ on thid. nioniinj^. 

The unlive front Icnieii thoroucrhlv entered into the im- 
portnnccof the scheme for a Female Kormal %School, and 
signilied their approval in the following statement, Avhich 
was signed hy above t.wenl}* of the leading men of the 
city; — ‘We, the undersigned, think it most desirable and 
absolutolj* necessary for female education in Guzerat, 
to have a Normal Training School for female teachers 
opened in one of the principal towns in the j>rovince.’ 

A native deputy (‘ducational inspector thus inscribed 
his views in my book ; — 

‘I have been engaged in the educational line since 
these last sixteen years, that is, as soon as 1 left my 
college studios in 1R50. I think I was the tirst person 
who wrote a tract, on the suhject of female education in 
Guzcniihi. The suhject was fully discussed in several 
meetings of a literary society at liombay, and it. was 
finally decided that the female education ought to he 
commenced among Guzerat hi people. 1 and several other 
brethren of mine undertook to est.'iblish girls’ schools, 
and voluntarily devoted two hours every day to teach 
the girls. This was continued for some time, the taste 
for education increased, and after some time we found 
it absolutely necessary to apjioint separate paid teachers. 
The taste for female education is still on an'incrcase. 
The peojile are not so obstinate ns they were fifteen years 
ago, in not sending their daughters to the schools. 13ut 
the difficulty we now feel is that the girls, ns soon as 
they reach the age of ten or eleven years, leave the 
school and cannot stay, owing to there being no female 
teachers. Hence I see that there is now a greater ne- 
cessity for good female teachers ; and I most fervently 
hope that female education, if carried on under good 
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trained female teachers, will be beneficial in improving 
the general condition of the people.’ 

October 17i 1866. 

It happened that Mr. Curtis, the educational inspector, 
had at this very time summoned many of his deputies to 
meet him at Surat on business. They conferred on the 
subject, and fully agreed in the importance of providing 
for a supply of female teachers, in the same manner as this 
had been done successfully for male teachers. In order 
to ascertain how far their views were practical, Mr. C. 
asked questions to elicit whether these gentlemen en- 
deavoured to obtain education for their own families, 
and also whether they would like their wives to learn 
plain needlework — an art which in India is usurped by 
the male sex, tailors being employed to make even the 
clothes of English ladies. It was very satisfactory to 
hear a deputy sub-inspector say ^vith some pride, * My 
wife made all the clothes I have on ; it was she who 
made this vest.’ The native inspectors seemed all to 
feel their professional honour concerned in br in ging 
forward their wives as much as possible in learning. 
One was proud to state that his wife had arrived at the 
fifth book. I afterwards learnt that one of these ad- 
vanced ladies had made an application to enter as 
a student in the proposed Female Normal Training 
School. It would indeed be an immense advantage 
for a husband and wife to be both engaged in education, 
with mutual help in the different departments of a 
boys’ and a girls’ school under their respective care. 

Wednesday^ OcL 18. — This morning early I went 
to attend the mission chapel, where there is worship in 
the vernacular every day at eight o’clock. It was a 
neat, large, airy room. There were very few present. 
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but I renu')nb(Tr^l tbo pnnniHC. * Wlii^ro (\vn 

or tbrcv pitbotr*! foj^rtluT 5n My ii:iini\ fhon* nin I 
in lln* inul-1 of von.* Tlio thnt \\ru* tlicroovidrntlv 
frit ?us«l fJoTO \y:\< n ho)y {ntluriirf* nroitnd. Tho 
fin\:iuir toncbincriy bt':nitifnl, Inl by tbo wiiV of 
tho ijn,»-MonTiry. TIh^ t3»n,?N*r of J33i***-ion f^’hoi.! and 
hi? wb' wi ro thvro, nativo rnnviT??- \\:\< ;d^-o h 

man of ?n]>» rior and infrllJ-o tit air, ^vlH‘ wns rinidoYf-tl 
So i-oaro)j on? fho nji»-rrribh' and ni^d«*rs< <1 rhihln'ii, 
and I’titiL: th<*5n isUo n litth* johoid \shioh ho tan;,dit. 
lb* hi* lovr<i tho \Yorh. for 1 m* Inni Ih^'Sj n |M»or 
mi^vrablo boy hhiooh". Thn« ^vn*? our r;s;:;:od j^idoMd 
%vot]; practically d' Volojvt’d in India. I h arns ihaS thi« 
Worthy wMi had b^-m n r^ans in she huti^^f-lndd of tln^ 
in^porSor. who had pvon hisn in»‘SriirSio:n of whitdi ho 
had made n*-o. Ho was r o varn* •‘t t«' Indp on <»lhor?. 
that hr acrrpt*"d a hovrr f-Siprijd ti.s fchotihna,-tor thasi Jm* 
Wotdd Ikivo d in dojnr**;:^ »-rrvirr, to flrvoSo hJniMdf 
to hi*^ pro'^'rnt worh. TlirP-^Mt^ abo u y<»nn^' nativi Thn*:- 
tianwoinasi i»f Yrryph'n''inp:Appfar:oirr,v.dM»invj?f-iinM- to 
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cxcollont Pai’HOC conv(M-fc ininiBlcr, and the mother of 
Chrifitian (shildrcn. Of fcliiit family I heard and saw much 
at liomhay. Tlie first ]jnntinpr-press in Oiizernt wa8 es- 
taiiHshcd by thin iniBsion, and sl.ill occupies the original 
premises. They arc airy .md pleasant, very unlike such 
business cslablishinents in England. Indeed, when 
seeing none but half-clad Hindoo.s, one can h.ardly 
fancy oneself in an oflice from which is to emanate 
knowledge over the whole province. I'et so it was, and 
in proof of it the missionav}' somewhat proudly handed 
me a copy of the Script, ures, on good paper, in a clc.ar 
beautiful type, and a magazine in the vernacular, which 
is printed here and extensively circulated. The binding, 
too, was far from second-rate ; indeed, some valuable 
copies of choice works were shown me, which were 
sent here to secure specially good workmanship. The 
mission committees at home, who reckon their success 
by the number of converLs whose names can be en- 
rolled in their reports, little comprehend how great 
and true a work is being steadily and unobtrusively 
done by the faithful men .and women W’hom they 
send out to sow seed, which others m.ay re.ap in this 
apparently unproductive field. Who can tell "what 
good this mi.ssion in Guzeratlnis done? — Only the Lord 
of the Harvest, who will reckon up His fruits and His 
precious grain at the Last Hay. It was gratifying to 
learn that the same Church clergyman who bad shed so 
much beauty over the English burial-ground, showed his 
truly catholic spirit in working harmoniously with the 
Dissenting missionary. Ho himself specially devotes his 
efforts to preaching at the railwa}' stations, wliere he wel- 
comes all alike, of whatever creed or colour. In this hea- 
tlien land, creeds and parties should be forgotten; Chris- 
tians, of whatever sect, should strive only to bring aU to 
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accept the Lord whom we all love, as the wellbeloved 
Son, the sent of God, and to live in obedience to His 
laws.. Every Christian, of whatever creed or Church, 
should strive to make his life consistent with his pro- 
fession. 

It was necessary to make a short visit suffice to the 
Public Library and the General Hospital. The former 
appears in progress to be a very good and complete one 
under native management, witli European encourage- 
ment and help. It is astonishing what a new character 
these public institutions give to the portions of the city 
where they are situated. The municipal commissioners 
endeavour to keep space round them open, and improve 
the locality; sometimes a sacred tree is in the way 
which must not be cut down, sometimes mean miser- 
able streets quite destroy the eflFect; but on the whole 
the ancient city seems to have a new life springing up 
within it, and a far better one than anything which 
could have been conceived in the days of its material 
wealth and magnificence. It is a happy thought that 
our nation has been the means of bringing this about ; 
that our Government has, even with defects and short- 
comings, conceived and executed so wise a system of 
ruling ; that our people, with all their faults, have been 
the means of carrying it out, and of kindly giving a 
stimulus and aid to those who require it. 

Many native gentlemen, and ladies also, came to visit 
me on this day. It was gratifying to observe the self-pos- 
session and yet modesty of the demeanour of the latter. 
They appeared anxious for improvement ; this was evd- 
denced by the fact that two young ladies attended a class 
which the missionary’s wife held gratuitously at her own 
residence. In these parts, it appears impossible to obtain 
any female instruction except from the missionaries. A 
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Mahometan gentleman called, but did not bring his 
lady, though he invited me to visit her. He could not 
speak English, but made, through a gentleman who 
Idndly acted as interpreter, many enquiries respecting 
my position and circumstances, feeling evidently as- 
tonished to see a lady thus venture forth alone. All 
the enquiries were probably not translated to me, for 
my Hindoo friends had too much innate sense of pro- 
priety ever to ask any question which might be regarded 
as ill-bred. At length our interpreter intimated that 
the Mahometan gentleman was desirous of putting the 
questions, ‘How old are you?’ and ‘Have you any 
friends and relations ? ’ On the first point I did not 
gratify his curiosity. Forty is here regarded as a great 
age, and fifty — ^^vhich he suggested as my probable 
age — ^is reckoned almost superannuated. I satisfied his 
mind, however, on the second point, by showing him a 
photographic album well filled with friends and relations, 
which served to convince him that I did not come here 
from being without any friends at home to care for me. 
There are two newspapers, partly English and partly 
G iizerathi, belonging to the city ; the editors called and 
assured me of their friendly co-operation, which they 
showed on more than one occasion. 

Friday, Oct. 19. — ^This was my day of departure; 
but I must not leave without visiting the jail, which I 
did early in the morning. The shattered palisades 
round the surrounding enclosure by no means give an 
idea of a Government inkitution, still less of a jail. 
All the prisoners were in irons ; this was indeed neces- 
sary for security in such premises. The same general 
features were observable here as in Ahmedabad : no 
instruction, and sleeping in association at night six or 
eight in a cell ; by day weaving and other skilled labour. 
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l)cnutiful baskets, cane chairs, and other articles. Tlic 
rattan was here ordered by the superintendent when 
he was not satisfied with the quality of the work. No 
attempt appeared to be made to carry out any system 
which W'ould improve the moral condition of the pri- 
soners. . The wretched women were huddled together in 
a miserable place ; they were said to be so bad that they 
could not be made worse. There did not appear to be 
any attempt to make them better. 

And now again a departure from a place alread)' be- 
come familiar, and farewell to many •whom I had learnt 
to esteem. . It is sad to leave friends just as one is be- 
ginning to know’ and value them ; but such is the ine- 
vitable lot of travellers ! 

It was late in the evening w’hen the lamps of Bombay 
sparkled in the distance ; the sight of them was accept- 
able after a hot and dusty journey. One is compelled 
in India to be content to be covered with dust when 
travelling, as open w'indows are indispensable. I was 
truly thankful to find JMr. Scoble, that year sheriff, kindl}* 
waiting to receive me, and conve}’ me to his hospitable 
abode, which he and his lad}’ bade me rog;\rd ns niy 
home during mj’- stay in the country. So I did think 
of it, in whatever part of India I was travelling, for I 
knew that there I had friends who sympathised in in}* 
w’ork, and would be glad to see me .again, and that, in 
their house was one place which they permitted me to 
call my o'wn. None can tell how much li.nppiness the}' 
confer, or how’ much good they do, when they thus ful- 
fil the apostolic injimction, 'Be not unmindful to en- 
tertain strangers.’ Let mehere offer them publicly. ;ts 
I have often done privately, iny grateful thanks. 

It was one of those splendid moonlight nights so 
common in Bomh-iy, when the open carria<4e drove 
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through nil avenue of cocoanut palm-trees to the large 
verandah of this pleasant Eastern abode. No one who 
lia.s not visited tropical countries can imagine the ex- 
quisite loveliness of the long silvery branches, or rather 
leaves, of this beautiful tree, floating in a gentle breeze, 
and reflecting the light of the moon. The splendour of 
the Queen of Night, ns she shines forth from her throne 
in the deep blue heavens, .and sheds her rays on the 
waters, always entranced me ; yet here she seemed in- 
vested with a fresh glory.. My new home was at Breach 
Candy,- so close to th.at rocky shore that during the 
rainy season the spray dashes against the windows of the 
house, and the incessant roaring of the waves is perfectly 
distracting to a person of weak nerves. Not very long 
before my arrival, a dreadful .shipwreck had occurred 
near this spot, and my kind host and hostess liad been 
called on for a large exercise of their hospitality, in suc- 
couring those who with difficulty were rescued from a 
watery grave. Now all was calm and peaceful. The 
large verandah terrace was alwaj's shady, and refreshed 
by the sea-breezes ; this led directly into the spacious 
dramng-room, dining-room, library, and music and 
billiard-room, which all opened into each other and 
allowed a free circulation of air, Venetian shutters care- 
fully excluding the heat on the sunny side ; punkahs 
are of course in every room, ready for use w'hen re- 
quired. There is no possibility of privacy or seclusion 
in the sitting-rooms of- Indian houses; native servants 
appear everywhere unexpectedly, as the tread of their 
bare feet is noiseless ; and indeed a tailor sitting cross- 
legged in the verandah, repairing house-linen or mak- 
ing female attire, is veiy commonly considered an e.ssen- 
tial part of the household. These, and the native 
servants generally, are not supposed to understand 
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English ; the butler and valet frequently speak enough 
for common house purposes. It is, however, generally 
believed -‘that the servants are acquainted with much 
more English than they profess, and hence the extra- 
ordinary knowledge possessed by them, and through 
them ‘the public generally, of the affairs of their em- 
ployers. Such a state of things appears inseparable 
from the present Anglo-Indian mode of life. 

• This house had a second-floor for sleeping • apart- 
ments. Such is rarely the case in country houses -or 
villas not actually in the city, as space is abundant, an'd 
it is certainly very agreeable in this hot climate to be 
spared the fatigue of mounting stairs. The rooms 
assigned to me were spacious and airy, overlooking the 
sea ; and some of the windows were shaded by the tops 
of beautiful large eocoanut trees, one of which had 
actually nuts hanging from it in every stage of deve- 
lopment. I learnt to feel quite a personal attachment 
to these trees, and did not wonder that they are held 
by some as sacred and worshipped — a far more innocent 
object of idolatry than the hideous images one sees 
everywhere. Every part of the tree — ^ite fruii^ sweet 
milk, fibre, shell, leaves, bark, and - wood — is useful 
to man, and supplies the simple inhabitants of the 
southern coasts mth most that they require in their 
primitive mode of life. 

From the other windows of my room the sea pre- 
sented a never-failing source of interest, whether in 
the morning light, glowing but calm, a soft warm grey 
in the zenith, against which the palms came out bril- 
liantly ; or in the rich deep red of the sun setting in the 
water; or when, in the middle of the darkness of night, 
I opened the shutter and beheld a flood of glory 
on the dark silent waves, which reminded me, ‘ Thy 
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glorious eye pcrvadetli space,’ — ‘ The light of His coun- 
tenauce is over all His works.’ 

A morning sketch from those windows is now a 
tre.asured memorial of that sea-view ; the distant hills of 
the bay, the extensive rocky beach, along wljich Parsecs 
were generally wandering before sunrise to pay their 
morning orisons, and the palms bending towards the sea 
to escape from the unwelcome land-breezes. 

Saturday, Oct. 20. — A delightful packet of home 
despatches was awaiting my arrival ; for the first time 
also, since leaving England, •was I able completely to 
unpack and arrange my affairs. Some rats had taken 
a fancy to the binding of a few of my books, but other- 
wise all were in excellent condition. Many friends, 
both native and English, came to welcome me, and 
gave me promise of many subjects for future observa- 
tion. So much of interest had alread}' presented itself 
in connection with the Bombay Presidency, that I was 
beginning seriously to think of not extending my 
journey farther, but of emploj’ing my six months’ 
holiday in seeing and learning ns much as possible in 
this part of "Western India only. But the importance 
of taking some steps towards the estabUshment of a 
Female Normal Training School, as a first and essen- 
tial step towards any improvement in female education, 
had now forced itself strongly on my mind. The 
various discussions of the subject with both English 
and natives, the careful consideration •\vith them of 
every difficulty, the anxiet}' expressed by both Hindoo 
ladies and gentlemen that some such course should be 
soon adopted, and the necessity of having Government 
sanction before anything could be done — all these 
considerations led me to feel that I must make this 
subject my primary one, and that all other plans must 
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be su 2 ierse{ied by ^Yllatever seemed most likely to pro- 
mote tliis. The subject of prison discipline was also 
one which I felt to be of the first importance to the 
M'elfare of India, and on which I was anxious to obtain 
some information which might bo of some future service ; 
— respecting this, I was peculiarly desirous of conferring 
with official gentlemen. Tlie studj' of the subject iu 
which I had engaged in the preiiaration of my work, 
* Our Convicts,’ and the close observation of the Irish 
convict .system, under the direction of Sir Walter 
Croflon, the founder of it, made me wish to lose no 
opportunity of gleaning further information here. But 
the Court was likelj’ to continue for some time longer 
at Poona, waiting for the approaching durbar, and few 
of those official gentlemen to whom I brought letters 
of introduction were now in Bombay. It seemed best, 
therefore, to accept the kind invitation of Lady Grant — 
to whose husband. Sir Alexander Grant, the Director of 
Public Instruction, I had brought an introduction from 
Lord Cranbourne — to pay her a visit at Poona during 
the durbar week, when I should have an opportunity 
of laying these subjects before the Government and 
the Educational Department. It was fixed, there- 
fore, that I should take this journey on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, under the escort of Mr. INIanockjee 
Cursetjee, who was himself going to attend the dur- 
bar. 

Monday Oct. 22. — At an earlj' hour my host, the 
sheriff, kindl}' undertook to accompany me to visit the 
jail, with his lad}’. A very different arrangement 
prevails here from what is adopted in the provincial 
towns. The jailer — or, as we in England should 
say, the governor — is here called the marshal, and has 
the responsible management of the place, under the 
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Bupcrvision of tlic ElicrifT nnd magistrates. He was 
no Englishman, and very superior to the native officers 
I had seen elsewhere. T perceived at once the good 
effect of having an officer with full authority always 
on the premises and resident there. TIkj sherilT had 
himself devoted much time and attention to it, and 
had made many improvements in the place. Leg-irons 
are now used only occasionally in extreme cases, and 
t he marshal expressed his opinion that they need never 
be employed, if proper care is taken and a right disci- 
pline is maintained. A number of English sailors are 
here, for neglect of duty. It is strongly suspected 
that the captains provoke the men to misconduct while 
in port, if they do not require their services, in order 
to relievo themselves from their maintenance. A 
clergj'inan of the city kindl}' gives gmtuitous services 
and conducts regular worship on Sundays, hut there 
is no chapel or even schoolroom suitable within the 
jail where these can be held. The industrial work 
appeared excellent, and done with good will; indeed, 
the marshal said that he had never any need of the 
rattan : moral influence appeared to prevail here. 
There were, however, but few separate cells, .and there 
is no instruction provided for the prisoners. The 
female prisoners had better premises than in the other 
jails I had visited, but morally their condition was 
equally dreadful. There are no female warders, and 
there is no instruction. Then there were five women 
locked up together, one of whom was a murderess. 
The poor creatures seemed pleased that they were 
sufficiently cared for to lead us even to look at 
them, and responded to oitr evident feelings of 
sympathy. I suggested that the visits of ladies 
would be valuable to the women confined in this and 
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«'>th('r jailis J if luiaMo to convorso with thorn thfiv would 
^how thein kindiioss. aiul i*v«*n this would huvc u 
softcniutr ol'ioct on ihouj ; thi*y nii^ht also touch thcni 
noodlowork «,*r ot!u-*r (MviliMU*? fcinininc nit. It wiis 
roplii'd that this would hi* iiitjmssihlc. Kinoc there 
was no place luTc when* ladies could sit. <lown ; JUid 
that, hesides, tlu-se wouicn were too low in their 
hahits to he approached hy ajiy pc'rsou of relincinent. 
Tiiat such a stall* of things can exist in a country 
governed hy Christians, filled me with horror. We 
cannot throw off the responsihility l>y the rotnark, ‘Am 
I my hrother's or sisti’Cs keeper?' These poor wretcli'.'d 
ereaHtres arc in otir hands, and ranimf escape from ns, 
or v.-e frotn the duty imposeil upon us hj* our relative 
positions. .Surely the simple revelation of the.se Ihinos 
to the IJritish jaihlic will stir up some to take up the 
e.’Mise of thi* Hindoo female prisoner, and never let flie 
suhject rest, until all is done for them tliat enli^hteneMl 
humanity can do. If we are debarred from pvinj; 
them Cliristian teaehinj;. let us at any r.ate exhihit to 
them the fruits of our holy reli<rion, in our treatment 
of thotn, and let ns diseharge the mletnn duty we owe 
to them. 

Oct. 2.1. — The scenes I viniled to-d:iy 
wore of a very difiTen-nt chanicter. Ah I wa.s anxious 
to se<* the girl*'* schools, under the managetnent of the 
mi-^'ionarie.s, a friend kitidly :icconipriTiK-<l me to-<l;iy 
to a seh<.*ol mid<-r lit r own management. It «iid not 
exhihit any features Vi.ry iJitTcrent from thiee w}|j<-li I 
had already s-en. th«' w.-ou of tnitind feinahj tcac!i«-rs 
heing there, a^ elsewhere, ‘trongly f*-!t. 

A h jr.rding-sfhi*'»i for native < 'hri.'tian girl*- was, how- 
ever, oniti; new* to me. and an iii'tituti »n whir}! I v.xis 
desir<''U‘‘ of clo'-'dy, ;iw J f,,r 
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DCiirly forty years directed mj’ attention to the education, 
lihysical, intellectual, moral, and religious, of tbe young 
of iny own sox ; the greater part of this period to young 
ladies, the last twelve years to the sole management of 
the first Iteformatory established in England for crimi- 
nal girls. I wished, then, to study Imw far the same 
principle might be applicable in this country. The 
school I was about to visit is a boarding institution, 
under the care of jSIrs. Ncsbit, who, animated with 
Christian love for these children, devotes herself in her 
■widowhood to them, and to other good works among the 
natives. She occupies rooms in the premises, which she 
makes her home, thus shedding her infiucnce and 
refinement into the school. The building is a very 
simple and unostentatious one, and its deficiencies and 
inconvenience of arrangement bad decided the sup- 
porters on providing a better one, to which the school 
was about to be removed. The teachers are women, 
except a pundit, ■who is engaged to give grammatical 
lessons in the vernacular, in the presence of a female 
official. The scholars are chiefly orphans, and of dif- 
ferent nationalities — Hindoos, Armenians, half-castes 
— but all associating without the slightest distinction. 
Their ages varied considerably, some being very young, 
others probably fifteen or sixteen. The deportment of 
all was pleasing, and when they sung their voices 
blended sweetly and harmoniously. In England, such 
girls would be generally intended for domestic service, 
and prepai-ed for its duties while at school. I was in- 
formed, however, that such can rai;ely be the case in 
India, owing to the universal employment of men in 
the household occupations, with us exclusively appro- 
priated to women ; it would not, therefore, be safe for a 
young girl to be placed as servant in a family. The girls 
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are usuall}' married when about fifteen or sixteen to 
native converts, and it is of importance that they should 
be prepared to be good wives and mothers of families. 
Sirs. Xesbit has them trained, therefore, to do all kinds 
of housework; this is not only in itself very useful, 
but is valuable in strengthening the muscles. Laundry- 
work is at home an excellent occupation in these 
respects, and is besides often very remunerative; it 
appears, however, that this is never carried on in school. 
Attention is, however, paid to needlework, and some is 
even taken in for customers. The singing was sweet, 
and in other respects this school gave me satisfactory 
proof that, under good female instruction, Hindoo girls 
are quite equal to their English sisters. 

Wednesday, Oct. 24. — ^The railway joiumey to Poona 
is one of no ordinary interest, for it is on the famous 
Bhore Ghaut Incline, which rivals the wonderful Alpine 
road. The first part of the journey is by Salsette to 
Tanna, whence the celebrated caves may be visited ; the 
distant hills and sea, with the fertility of the country, 
make the route interesting to a stranger. When the 
ascent of the mountain commences, the train divides, 
and the speed is greatlj' diminished ; this is a consider-, 
able advantage, as it enables the traveller to enjoy the 
marx-ellous beauty of the scenery. The road is not one 
simple ascent, but has to be carried backward and for- 
ward along the brow of different ridges ; hence there is a 
pei’petual change of scene — stupendous precipices, deep 
gorges, extensive plains, and overhanging mountains, 
presenting every possible variet 3 \ ^ month before, there 
were also magnificent waterfalls, from the effect of the 
rains, but now there were only a few traces of these. 
The day was sultr}*, but as we rose we reached a fresher 
atmosphere, and at last arrived at Khandalla, near which 
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is a sntiuioi‘iiini for soldiors. The scene was now en- 
tirely cluuigecl. On rcachiiig the top of a steep ascent 
one usually expects to find a corresponding descent the 
other side. There, however, we were on the top of the 
high talde-land which forms tlie Deccan. . The face of 
tlic country was now strikingly altered, though in the 
distance were mountains, and we could- trace on the 
steep face of one soinc famous sacred caves ; yet around 
us the country hecame increasingly barren, and the 
regidar and well-made roads indicated that we were 
approaching a large military encampment. AVe .passed 
an engineering college and residences of official gentle- 
men. The strange mingling of civilisation .and bar- 
barism is nowhere more striking than at Poona. It had 
been very observable on the road, for the inferior car- 
riagas were filled with men and women, probably going 
the approaching durbar, whose nude condition and rough 
Unregulated deportment, especially in the ca.se of the 
women, were particularly repulsive. Poona itself is still 
a stronghold of Jiraluninism, and having been a capital 
of the illarathns, is particularly filled with the in.signia 
of idolatr}', displsiyed in hideous images .and paintings, 
and in remains of ancient, palaces and very narrow 
streets and staircases. These contrast strangel}* with the 
comparatively' new encampment, and ^vith the houses of 
the English resident gentry, and all the state consequent 
on the Court being there. 

Thursday, Oct. 25. — This morning was devoted to 
the schools, which are particularly good at Poona. It 
is very striking to see the anxidty for learning in the 
young men. It appears, liowever, that this arises from 
the fact of successful application being the means of 
obtaining scholarships, w’hicli nmrfe than suffice for the 
maintenance of a young Hindoo, and also Government 
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t'm}*lovinrnt. If fhoHc are not prooiroMc, flill tlioroix 
oon!;5dor;»l))t> for t’lo.rks nnd writorp in various 

oflivo**; au)! Ihio. if not ahv.nvp a very lucrative inotlo of 
Uvitig, i? more it\ hc.conlance with native ta^te, utul 
ilei'ineil more hononrahle, than em])h)vinent« involvinj; 
more phy-iral lahojir. Hence very "reat eflorta are 
t»f(cn ma^le hy parent)) to kd-p yo)jn;» men at tin* Hi/>h 
J'chooh and then n* eoUc;je, c^m'-iderinf' this a oood in- 
vestment for their futnn* henefit. Tliis is a step in 
advance. A y«'}tt]» a)an at Surat, v.lio hatl received all 
his dhtratjon "rat uitously from heiievolent perfonn, fold 
me that hi« fither had rpent his rujjees for 

murriace, hut wo\ild not have sp'^it .",000 ritpeeK for 
Ids education. We vi-ildl fntir edticafinnal iti'tilnfionf. 
for Vouths — a Hrauch School, ri Hi"h .School, a Mit Moli 
Sclicv**!* tiUi\ a N**knnal Tnuninfj Srlio^^^K 
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schools ; some of them were even illuminated ; — he sent 
with them some verses of his own composition addressed 
to Sir A. Grant, which were an exquisite specimen of 
ornamental chirography. 

The High School we visited had in the higher classes 
young men who had attained a very superior degree of 
education. Their acquaintance with the structure and 
genius of the English language was remarkable, as was 
evinced by the facility with which they not only trans- 
lated at first sight correctly into the vernacular very 
difficult passages from our literature, but rendered 
passages of their own language into good English. In 
geometry and the higher branches of arithmetic, they 
• showed great proficiency. The following tables will have 
considerable interest : — 


Castes of Tiipih attending the School in the Poona Siibdivision on 
April 30, 1866. 
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but be a good influence arising from hearing the simple 
teaching of our holy religion, even if the hearers do not 
receive them as divinely inspired. Here also the exer- 
cises were very beautifully written, and - 1 carried away 
some specimens of these, and also of maps drawn by the 
young people, which did the highest credit both to 
teachers and scholars, and are highly prized by friends 
at home. 

The Normal Training School did not appear as good 
as those which I had seen elsewhere. Many young men 
apply for admission into it without any special gift for 
teaching, but in order to bbtain a gratuitous education, 
afterwards employing this to procure situations. This 
. of course has to be discouraged ; it appeared to me, how- 
ever, a matter of regret that with a view to this, Eng- 
lish is not as thoroughly taught as in the High Schools. 
Even if young men are intended only to be teachers in 
vernacular schools, it is very desirable that they should 
have their minds enlarged, and their power increased of 
improving through English civilisation, to enable them 
to improve their scholars. 

Many of the students attending the High School as 
well as the Normal School come from a distance, and a 
boarding-house is provided for them. This we were 
invited to visit, and were escorted there early one morn- 
ing by the Director of Public Instruction. It appeared 
well situated for the convenience of the students, with 
a garden, tanh, &c. On our arrival, many of them had 
not left their sleeping apartments — others were reclin- 
ing, looking at their class-books, in preparation for the 
examination; studying it could hardly be called, so 
listless was their air. At this inert manner I was not 
surprised, when I learnt that it is quite unusual for 
them to take any exercise in the evening after their six 
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hours of study are completed, uor do they ever think of 
rising early to take any exercise in the morning. After 
surveying the premises, before our departure we were 
informed that the students were assembled for breakfast, 
and invited to see them. What was the consternation of us 
ladies, when the door was thrown open, to behold seventy 
young men sitting on the floor with their food before 
them, stripped to the waist I We speedily withdrew. 

After this, we had a more agreeable visit to the 
Mission Boarding School for young girls. It was a 
pleasant house in the outskirts with a large garden, a sort 
of home school. About twenty-five little Brahmin girls 
attend as day-scholars, and share in all the benefit of 
the instniction. The general features of the school 
are much the same as at Mrs. Neshit’s, the girls learn- 
ing to cook and do housework, in the same manner 
as they.may he expected to do in their future homes. 
Their native style of dress is not altered except as 
far as to cover the person decently, and they do 
not wear shoes and stockings. The strictest economy is 
observed ; indeed, I noticed that the little cotton jackets 
of some of the girls were somewhat in the fashion of 
Joseph’s ‘ coat of many colours’ — manufactured out of 
pieces of print sent from England, as we have seen done 
at home in our ragged schools. The lessons we heard 
indicated good teachers and intelligent scholars. Their 
singing was peculiarly sweet and beautiful. It was 
indeed very pleasant to hear our favourite hymn — 

There is a happy land, far, far away ! 

sung with feeling by these little Hindoo girls. Some 
of them wrote for me a verse in English very neatly, as 
well as some lines in their own language. Who can tell 
how many precious seeds ^re thus being sown in these 

VOL. I. I 
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little hearts, or what fruit will he brought forth from 
them I We learnt that, beside the regular instruction 
in singing, an English lady gives the most advanced 
lessons at her own home, accompanying them with the 
piano. She finds them apt scholars. One thing more 
I was desirous of ascertaining, viz,, whether Hindoo 
girls can play actively, or whether it is impossible to 
surmount the listlessness of their natures. I therefore 
requested the lady superintendent to release the children, 
and let them have a good game. My friends thought 
that it was unreasonable to expect that they could show 
any animation in the presence of strangers. I had, 
however, a better opinion of the nature of young girls 
who have not been subjected to unnatural pressure, and 
was right. There was a large graceful tamarind-tree in 
the garden with overhanging branches ; under this the 
scholars danced and played with as much life and ani- 
mation as any English girls. 

There is in Poona another small orphanage for native 
girls, supported by resident ladies. 

English girls are not forgotten in India; indeed, 
especial care appears to he taken that they shall be 
properly educated and provided for. In Bombay there 
are large boarding-schools for both the sons and the 
daughters of soldiers. As the climate there is con- 
sidered relaxing for children of European birth, an 
establishment is provided at Poona for the very young 
ones. This appears admirably situated and well man- 
aged, the children being happy and healthful. 

The jail at Poona presents the same unsatisfactory 
features as elsewhere ; and, as at Ahmedabad, the evils 
of the present arrangements are strongly felt by the 
superintendent, a gentleman who, though only tempo- 
rarily filling the post, throws himself heart and soul 
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is in course of erection, the director. Dr. Wiehe, having 
secured for the purpose fifty acres of land ; this would 
give him an opportunity of carrying out in its entirety 
the Irish convict system, which has had such remarkable 
success. But, most unfortunately, while the gentlemen 
who have the practical management of these Indian 
prisons are fully alive to the immense importance of 
the separate sleeping-cells, and other matters essential 
to reformation, the Government of each Presidency has 
not the power of making the needed alterations. As 
the first outlay is larger for a prison constructed with 
separate cells, only a small percentage of them is al- 
lowed, and thus in the new jail the old bad system is 
to be perpetuated. Would that in India the same 
interest could be excited on the subject of prison dis- 
cipline, as of late has been the case in our country ! 
Would that some Howard or Mrs. Fry would arise 
there, deeply sensible of our grave responsibility in that 
country, who, with the knowledge of the subject ac- 
quired during the last twenty years, would not rest till 
an improved system is inaugurated I 

There are, indeed, I was already beginning to learn, 
difficulties in the way of reform in India which do 
not exist in England. At home the felt necessity for 
a reform in any department is brought forward by 
the press; a public opinion is created, the matter is 
laid before Government, and the necessary steps are 
taken to obtain fresh legislation if needed. But in 
India there are few to know or to feel the necessity of 
a change in such matters as prison discipline, except 
the gentlemen who are immediately concerned in the 
management of the jails ; — ^these are . fully occupied 
with their official duties, and unable to engage in any 
movement, even if that were the right course to adopt 
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to effect improvement There are indeed great diffi- 
culties here. 

j\Iy friends did not allow me to be exclusively oc- 
cupied with subjects of this kind, but desired that I 
should see some of the lions of Poona. A heathen 
temple, however picturesque, was no great atoaction to 
me ; but the Parbati Hill is considered so very remark- 
able a spot, that I gladly accepted an invitation from 
my kind hostess to make an excursion to it. The drive 
there is well-wooded and beautiful, and near the foot 
of the hill is a fine tank reflecting the surrounding 
sceneiy. Large elephants properl}' caparisoned for 
riding, and palanquins with bearers, were waiting at the 
bottom of the hill, evidently for visitors, and to my 
surprise I learnt that the long flight of low steps lead- 
ing to the temple at the top was to be mounted on 
these animals. This was indeed a new and extraordinary 
experience, but it was an opportunity too peculiar to be 
lost. So the animal knelt, and Lady G. and I mounted 
by a ladder to our seat, holding firmly as he rose. One 
has certainly a good view of the country round, and 
feels in an elevated position on an elephant’s back; but 
the sensation of going up steps on it was not very 
agreeable, and one had a feeling that he might tip over 
and bury his burden under him. Of that, however, 
there was no real danger, for the creature never placed 
down his foot, without having carefully examined with 
his trunk whether all was quite safe for his heavy body. 
It appeared that he had never ascended these steps 
before, and his driver continually addressed him in a 
low, musical, and confidential tone. I learnt that it was 
to this effect : ‘ Go on, my lord, I entreat you I Slany 
other elephants have taken this journey before — ^there is 
no danger — go on, my lord. You are my father, my 
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father’.? brother,’ &c. TJii.s wan not a verj' enjoyable 
position, and we were thankful wlien we M'ere safe on 
terra h'rtna. Tlie temple is certainly very curious, and 
worth seeing as a specimen of idolatrous worship, TJie 
largest temple is dedicated to Shiva, and in it is a silver 
im.ago of the god, with two image.'!, said to be of gold, 
representing Parvati and Ganesh sitting on Shiva’s 
knees. Everything around reminded us of an idolatrous 
and degraded worship, containing nothing to elevate or 
refine the mind. It appeared to have been a .‘jpecial 
festival, many of the native princes having visited the 
place and made large offerings to the Brahmins, whom 
we saw counting over their heaps of rupees. A gentle- 
man once met mth an old scholar in that position, who 
offered him to become a Christian if he would procure 
for him a government post ! The knowledge that such 
deceptions are attempted is probablj' one cause of the 
great dislike usually felt by^ the Hindoos for * native 
converts.’ A palace was built near this temple by the 
last Peishwa ; it is now in ruins, "We looked through 
the broken framework of the window, whence he watched 
the final overthrow of his troops by the British in 1817. 
The landscape now looked singularly rich and beautiful. 
jMa}'- it never again be desolated by war ! 

Oct. 28. — The next day was Sunday, and it was 
a most refreshing change to attend the Christian 
worship of the jMission Chapel, even though it was in 
an unkno^^•n tongue. "We had to be up betimes, for 
this was a very special occasion. Lady G.’s ayah was 
to be baptised, and her master and mistress wished to 
be present on the occasion. This j’oung native woman 
had struck me at first sight b}’’ her superiority in 
mind and manners to any other I had seen. Her de- 
meanour indicated great refinement and intelligence. 
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and she "was able to speak sufficient English for ordinary 
communication. Lady G-. said that she had no share 
in her conversion, which appeared to have taken place 
through her own deep earnest thought. She had been 
ivith her mistress at the house of a gentleman, who had 
regularly a jMarathi service for any of the servants to 
attend who desired it. She had been deeply impressed 
by what she had heard, and, on afterwards accompanying 
her mistress to England, was so struck with the very 
different coiidition of a Christian country from her own, 
that she wished to be baptised, considering that Chris- 
tianity v;ns proved by its fruits to be the best religion. 
To this precipitate course her mistress did not give her 
sanction ; but on the ayah’s return to India she learnt 
to read, placed herself under the instruction of a mis- 
sionary, and now her heart’s desire was to be accom- 
plished of becoming a member of a Christian church. 

There is no rest from labour in India on the Christian 
Sabbath. It is indeed the day particular!}' employed by 
many to accomplish their omi special work. We observed 
many women at hard drudgery occupations as we rode 
along. Such a fact alone indicates the radical difference 
between a Christian and a heathen country. The ayah had 
been much struck in England at not seeing any ‘ women 
coolies.’ She said that she had heard the reason was 
that the sovereign being a woman did not allow her own 
sex to be degraded. 

The approach to the little mission station was in har- 
mony with the feelings which a bright Sunday morning 
inspires at home. ‘ Beauty shall spring up out of 
ashes.’ ^^’llat had been a wilderness was converted into 
a lovely garden by a few months’ care from the mission- 
ary ; beautiful tropical creepers were overhanging the 
entrance. All was simple, but neat and clean. How 
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unlike wlmt we had witnessed the day before! The 
elder school-girls led the singinginost sweetl)', and after 
the introductory service in Marathi, the young con- 
vert modestly presented herself for baptism ; — having 
answered satisfactorily the ordinary questions, she re- 
ceived the sacred symbol. Again there was an ofiering of 
a heart to the Lord — a father came to present his little 
one for admission to tJie Church. Tlie service was nou’ in 
English; after the conclusion I learnt that this infant 
was the child of a second marriage, the mother being 
present, a respectanlc-looking 3'oung woman, and a 
former pupil of INlrs. Ncsbit’s. Ho liad several chil- 
dren by the first marriage. Two ple.isant-looking girls 
were about to be married on the following Tuesd.ay, 
and I jnuch regretted not being able to stay to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. Conversing with these worthy 
people, and hearing their simple histories, impressed 
me with the conviction that they felt Christianity to be 
a blessed reality, .and that in their humble way they 
were helping to promote the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 

The great subject of Female Education occupied, of 
course, a large share of my attention. This city ap- 
peared far behind those which I had hitherto \*isited, in 
the elevation of the female sex. No native lad}' visited 
me, nor was I invited to the homes of any. The girls’ 
schools were small and poorly conducted ; but as they 
were established comparatively recently, only through 
the zealous efforts of some of the native school inspec- 
tors, it was evident that a desire was springing up in the 
s<ame direction. This indeed was proved by the earnest 
conversation I had with several of these gentlemen. 
One of them thus stated his views in my book. All of 
these written expressions I regarded as very valuable. 
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J'jnrfhauJ, From Mm Carpenters account of the female 
teachers in ]5ngland, and of the means iJic)* adopt to 
make an insensible, and even a depraved creature, a‘ 
good wife and a kind and prudent mother, we are led 
to hope that the advent io Inrlm of suck teachers would 
he a f/reat blessing to the future generations of the 
coxintn/.' 

I’oonn, Octoljcr 27 i 1860 . 

It was in accordance with the similar wishes e.x’prc.s.sed 
by intelligent native gentlemen at Ahmcdabad that I 
had first drawn out a simple scheme for a Female 
Normal Training School ; I had discussed it fully in 
every point at Surat, and hero I availed myself gladly 
of the opportunity presented by the presence of the 
Director of Public Instruction in this Presidency to 
consider the scheme thoroughly ; it then received his 
general approval. The pre.?sing want in the country is 
female teachers for girls’ schools. When the rapid 
progress of male education gave rise to the need of a 
speedy supplj* of male teachers, there were already a 
number of 3 ’oung natives who had received considerable 
education, and who, with special training for the duties 
of a teacher, might soon be prepared to be schoolmasters. 
Simple arrangements for boarding these 3'oung men, 
and suitable instructor.^, were all that were required to 
establish a normal training school; and as the office 
of schoolmaster was considered more honourable than 
others involving manual labour, there was no difficult 3 ' 
in obtaining candidates, and the schools are now well 
supplied with native teachers. 

But w’ith regard to female teachers the case is totally 
different. It is evident that as the children leave 
school at so early an age, and then usually are too much 
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First. — A. house should be procured, adapted’ to fur- 
nish a comfortable residence for about a dozen Christian 
students, with a lady superintendent. Arrangements 
should be made for the separate boarding of non- 
Christian native students, when required. Arrange- 
ments for necessary furniture, board, and attendance, to 
be made by the Inspector of Schools. 

Secondly. — A lady superintendent, who should be 
responsible to Grovernment for the entire management 
of the institution, should be obtained from England ; 
also a superior mistress for training. In each case the 
passage-money to be paid under certain conditions. 

Thirdly . — ^Persons who ivish to become students in 
training must apply to the inspector, and must satisfy 
him that it is their intention to study and faithfully to 
prepare to be teachers. They will receive board and 
instruction while in the institution. All English stu- 
dents must learn the vernacular, and all native students 
English. 

FouHldy . — Any girls’ schools existing in the neigh- 
bourhood may be employed for the training of teachers, 
and the students may thus be exercising a beneficial 
influence in the schools now taught by men, before they 
are prepared to take charge of schools themselves. 

Such a plan would, it seemed to the intelligent 
natives, as well as to myself, be likely, if well worked 
out, to meet a great and general want. 

I found, however, to my sorrow, that this important 
plan, and the improvement in prison discipline which 
was so greatly needed, could not, as I had then hoped, 
be effected by the Presidential Grovernment. I resolved 
therefore to remain no longer in Bombay, but to proceed 
at once to Calcutta, to lay the whole before the Supreme 
G-overnmeut. 
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Tho next <l!\y the grand coivinonial took — the 
dnrhar. which had fo long excited the expectations of 
so inuny. The native ])iinces had been during tin* 
procniing week flocking into J’onna. On one occasion 
we saw a considorahle crowd in tho street : it appeared 
to he caufcd hy a procession, headed hy native gvvards in 
very grot esfpui attire, which was partly native and partly 
Knglish. Tiien followed an elephatd, gorgonnsly decked 
otit.on which was seaf<?d a native prince, and heside him 
we were amazed to recognise an Knglish gentleman, win* 
had pruhahly been npi)ointed to do him the honours of 
the occa-ion. To the groat regret of all, this was the 
last dnrhar which wotild he held hy (he ])resent Go- 
vernor, Sir Kartlo Krere, who was universally beloved ; 
and many therefore made a special ])oint of attending 
to do him honour. It is unfortunate that there is im 
suitable hnilding for such an occ.'ision, and some ordinary 
tents jdaced lengthwise formed hy no means a place 
of reception befitting the dignity of the IJritish nation. 
Tims, thongli one end of the lent- was specially reserve*! 
for English ladies, immediately behind the Governor, 
we were greatly disappointed at not having an oppor- 
tunity of sim'oying the dignified persons and their be- 
jewelled dresses, who came to pay their homage to the 
representative of British power. The accounts given 
in the local papers convey, therefore, more idea of what 
took place than what wc saw. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

StADllAS. 

On arriving at Bombay, I found that the Ahmedabad 
party had preceded me there. Shortty after my de- 
partm-e, Mr. Tagore had been prostrated with fever ; 
and as this did not appear likely to yield to medical 
treatment there, he had obtained a three months’ leave 
of absence, and was proceeding, with bis lady and friends, 
to Calcutta. 

During our voyage out we had endeavoured to ascer- 
tain, from various experienced travellers, some infor- 
mation respecting the different routes. One oflScial 
gentleman, resident in Calcutta, informed us that he 
was then returning from a journey to England on a 
three months’ leave of absence. He had travelled from 
Calcutta to Bombay by land via Lahore, the mail route, 
with a view to save time, as the railway was not com- 
pleted ; this was, however, a very diflBcult and unpleasant 
journey, and he assured me that the fact of his having 
accomplished it, led him to warn me not to attempt it. 
Subsequent testimony was to the same effect. Every 
one who had practical knowledge on the subject in- 
formed us that the best, and indeed the only satisfactory 
route, was by steamer to Calicut, by rail across the 
country from Beypoor to Madras, and thence by steamer 
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to CaUMitta. A gontlomnn who wn? nhotil to ]n-occ(?(l 
with his family to liuhoro from Ilomhaj-, considered the 
din.-ct course to he fr;u»«^ht. with so much diflicuUy, that, 
he meant tt> travel via Madras and Calcutta. A glance at 
the map of India will show how very eircuitotus a course 
this is, and howenonnotis a saving of time, money, and 
fatigue will he cflected, when the railway is comjdetcd 
which will connect, the two most important. I’rc«i<loncy 
capitals. Calcutta and Homh.'iy. 

My frii-nd.sand I determined again to join parties, and 
to proceed hy (he 1st. of Novomher coasting steamt.'r. 

llcforo our tleparttire, however, our l’ar.>.e(* friend, Mr. 
Manoclcjeo Cnrseljee, insisted on our all dining at hi.s 
hmise »f r.'ln;;/«?Vc. Tliis geutlcinan'.s father had hcen 
a reformer among his people: to In.-J memory a heantifnl 
drinhing-fojmtain has heiai erected in Jiomhay hy his 
son. About, thirty yean? ago Mr. Cursetjee first visited 
Kngland, and he was warmly receivt-d and hospitably 
welcomed hy dislingnishod persons in our country. He 
has in his own family led the way to (he elevation of 
the female .sox, hy ginng hi.s daughters a superior educa- 
tion, hringingthem (oEngland.and leading to the estah- 
lishmont in IJombaj'of a superior I'arsce ladies' school. 
In every possible way, Judge Manocltjoe Cnrsetjce en- 
deavours to promote, both hj* prccejit. and by example, 
the social improvement of his people and of society at 
large, especially hy the elevation of the female sex. It 
was no small triumph over conventional customs, that 
an English lady was invited to dine with Parsec and also 
with Hindoo gentlemen and ladies, and the fact of such 
an cntcrlniunicnt having been actually given is worthy 
of a distinct record. 

The sail from Bombay is very beautiful. It is only 
necessary to fancy oneself on a pleasure excursion in- 
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stead of a business voyage, thoroughly to enjoy the 
glorious harbour, the receding city, the distant moun- 
tains, the ever-shifting islands, the blue sea, and. the 
cloudless azure of the sky. Our invalid seemed to im- 
prove with the sea-air, and the days passed quickly by, 
till on the 4th Nov. (Sunday), after morning service 
performed by the captain, we found ourselves off Calicut. 
Numerous boats soon surroimded the ship, and we 
gladly engaged two to convey us straight to Beypoor, 
as soon as the midday heat was somewhat abated, thus 
saving our invalid a carriage journey of about ten 
miles. 

It was a glorious afternoon — ^the Sabbath sheds a 
brightness over nature even here. For some distance 
we had observed the coast covered up to the hills with 
forests, which, by the aid of a glass, we discovered to 
consist of cocoanut palms. 

We were now completely in the region of this valu- 
able and interesting tree, and rowing along near the 
shore, we saw the graceful forms of these feathery palms, 
which almost encroached on the sea-sands; the little 
native cottages under them, and the half-savage in- 
habitants, occasionally strolling along. Our boatmen 
were strange, uncouth, half-clad beings, who made con- 
siderable display of their rows of regular white teeth, 
as they kept some degree of time by the aid of a rude 
song, in the chorus of which all joined. Never had I 
been so completely cut off from all civilised life, the 
only traces of which now were my companions and the 
ship, which was gradually disappearing in the distance. 

It was one of those wonderful scenes which inspire the 
mind with thoughts that cannot be uttered. 

At length, as the sun was setting, our boatmen landed 
• us safely near the large new hotel at Beypoor, which is 



lu'jit l>y a This j)lac»‘ was a wnndorfnl cohtrnsl 

to that Wt* had jast qtiittod. \Vo waro ahlotogol some 
of till' comforts of civilised life, which wen: very refrc.4>- 
iiig after our voyage, and necessary to prcjtarc ns for 
•jur hnig jotuaiey. IJeypoor appears lik<*ty to become 
an im])ortat)t j)lace. and we wc-n; ltdd that, this large 
and well-sitnal4‘d hotel is <»flen the res(»rt of pleasure 
part h?.". 

W<‘ started early in tlu; morning. Wo were now in 
the Mailras Presidency; the,* whole face <if the coun- 
try, and the manners *if the inhahitants, were greatly 
ehanged. WhetJ w<’ had with some diflienlly secured 
our luggage, and c.-talilished ourselves and onr hclong- 
ings in the comforlahle s:doon railway-carriage, we 
found ourselves surro;imh-d hy nnmhcrs of hoys pr(;ssing 
ns to liny cocoannls. Thest* were in a soft milky state, 
very difiVrent frotn what- we ever see them in ICngland. 
So wo obtained some, that, we might ipieneh onr thirst 
with the ])leasant milk, and he reminded of Jlrs. Pnr- 
b:udd*s hymns, beloved in childhood. The notices at 
the, railway stations were in new languages, which were 
unintelligihle to my Hindoo friends. I could iierotuve. 
a great difference lietween the square forms of the 
wrhten tongues derived from Sanscrit, and the rounded 
letters with flourishes of the languages of the tribes we 
were now among. .Ml the grotqis of natives we saw at 
the stations had, however, so very low and barbaric aii 
aspect, that I wondered what could he the utility of 
writing railway notices and the names of the stations 
in two distinct characters besides Knglish, such uncivil- 
i.«ed-looking beings not being likely to he able to read. 
IMy native friends informed me, however, that many of 
those we saw were lirahinins — that all Brahmins are 
educalcd, and therefore could read the noticas. 
voi.. I K 
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The country was in most parts rich and well culti- 
vated. It appeared to consist principally of rice-fields ; 
these were carefully irrigated, and were then generally 
under water. As we proceeded, the hills w'hich hounded 
the horizon gradually increased in height, until they 
assumed the form of precipitous mountain ranges, 
apparently the outcrop of the high tahle-land which 
forms the Deccan. EoUing clouds threw shadows over 
them, and the mist rising revealed new beauties. On 
each side the view was splendid. "We were approaching 
the Neilgherries, a fine mountain range, where is a 
climate perfectly English in temperature. Many resort 
there when oppressed with the heat, and at different 
heights the productions of both tropical and temperate 
climates are found in great perfection. The Neilgher- 
ries were continually spoken of to me during the whole 
of my stay in India as a sort of land of promise, where 
might he found the most splendid scenery, wild moun- 
tains, wooded dells, cascades rivalling those of Tivoli, 
creepers with gorgeous flowers hanging from the trees in 
graceful festoons, an unrivalled climate, English com- 
forts and society. These, however, I was not destined 
to enjoy, except in imagination and in distant vision. 

Night journeys in India are often preferred to day 
travelling, as they are cooler, and tlie carriages are so 
arranged, like the berths in a ship, as to afford some 
comfortable rest. "We lost some grand scenery during 
the night, hut enjoyed repose, and foimd ourselves in the 
morning approaching Madras. Again there was a con- 
siderable change, and it was curious to observe, in the 
fields we passed, the primitive modes of procedure among 
the people, in drawing water and in agricultural work. 
Labour here is of little value — ^the cost of living is very 
small to the uneducated peasant, and it seems as if the 



t rouitlo of Ifiimiii" new anil lu-ttcr plans i.< so great, that 
it more Ilian counterlialanccs any advantage that would 
arise from tlio introduction of them. 

The city of ^Jadras at- once imju-esped us with its size 
and imposing ajipearanoo, and it had rvidcnllv made 
rajiid progress during the last, twenty years. It aji- 
pearod at first sight worthy to l»e a I’ro.sideney capital. 
Formerly travellers were ohlig«'d ehiofly to depend on 
the hospitality of the. n-sidents. Imt. now there are 
numerous large hotels, both in the city and in the 
environs. We therefore drove along the hcantifnl hay 
surronndod with large oflieial buildings, and then a 
broad well-made road, superior to anything we had 
l*cforo seen in Imlia. Inileed, wo thought the wav verv 
long before wo reached the larg«! hotel which had been 
recommended to ns, and then found to onr dismay that 
it. was full. IJeing anxion.5 to obtain rest and refresh- 
ment for onr invalid, who, though he had borne the 
journey wonderfully well, w.as becoming quite exhausted, 
we availed onr-selves of the accommodation of the next, 
that oficred, as we were jierfect strangers in the place. 
Uiifortnnatoly for ns. this hotel was not complete in its 
arrangements, and the head of the establishment, not. 
residing on the premises, being a Hindoo, jhc varied 
miseries we had to endure maybe better imagined than 
described, left, as we were, to the mercy of a nnmher of 
male native servants. The steamer was. however, daily 
expected from Ceylon, whioh would convey ns to Cal- 
cutta; wo therefore determined to practise, as best we 
might, the virtue of endurance, since no remonstrances 
appeared likely to hotter our condition, or to procure 
for ns a proper supply of well-cooked food at the ap- 
pointed hours. 

Though I had no intention before leaving England of 
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visit ill" .Ma(lra.s,yc‘l, liaving Ijccn favoured liy the Secre- 
tary of State for India with an int roduclion to the Direc- 
tor of Public Instniction there, a.s well as elsewhere, I 
was thankful to feel that there was some one in Madnus 
who might show us a little sjnnpathy. The delivery of 
my note was promptly followed by a kind vi.sit. from 
that gentleman, Mr. Eyre Powell, who arranged at once 
to show me as many of the lions as could be seen the 
next da}*. These proved so interesting and attractive, 
that I gladly accepted the kind invitation of ^Irs. Powell 
to lake up my residence at her house, until another 
•steamer should touch here. j\Iy friends proceeded 
without me to their homes in Calcutta. 

j\Iadras is a striking and interesting city, perfectly 
different indeed from any others whicli I had hitherto 
seen. It has always been a stronghold of the mission- 
arie.s, who have probably done more here, in the estab- 
lishment of good schools and in general work, than in 
most other places. There is a large number of pro- 
fessed Christians among the lower orders, many being 
Roman Catholics ; but it is a general complaint that 
these are even less principled than the avowed heathens : 
they have thrown off the restraints imposed by the faith 
of their fathers, without being imbued with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, or the ordinary morality taught in 
civilised life. English is more commonly understood 
here than elsewhere by the native servants, a very great 
convenience to strangers. I had far loss difficulty in 
consequence here, for the serv’ants whom I met \vitli 
were obliging and civil. The general costume some- 
what differs from what I had seen in other parts of the 
country, being generally a simple white dress without 
shoes and stockings, and a turban folded in a peculiar 
manner. The head is usually shaved, leaving a long 
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to class/ listen to the way in which they taught and 
opened out the Eook of Life, not merely in the letter 
to the understanding, but closely applying its truths to 
the hearts and consciences of their pupils, to feel per- 
suaded that as their eye was .single, and their aim true 
to God’s glory, so assuredly would God own and bless 
their labours. And not long had we to wait for proofs ; 
for soon the whole society of Madras was heaving with 
excitement and profound interest in the great battle, 
then for the first time in this school unflinchingly 
fought with caste exclusiveness,' in which they nobly 
triumplied; followed soon with the thorough heart- 
conversion and baptism, in the face of the extremest 
opposition, of first one, and then another, and many 
others in quick succession amongst their pupils, given 
to them by God thus early to encourage their faith and 
perseverance, and to become living witnesses to their 
labour and devotion, as faithful, zealous, and efficient 
fellow-labourers in the work, long after their first 
teachers and spiritual fathers were called to their rest. 

‘ To ascertain the precise extent to which these schools 
have influenced native society, is not so easy ; but it 
may help us to form some adequate idea of how great 
and how real that influence for good must have been, 
to consider the many thousands of the sons and daughters 
of India whose minds, hearts, and characters, during the 
most impressible years of Hfe, for the long period of 
now nearly twenty-eight years, have been brought 
under the teaching of these schools, to carry back 
with them into the private and familiar intercourse of 
family and social life the daily lessons of light and 
truth here learnt, in vivid and irresistible contrast with 
the prevailing ignorance and error around them ! Nor 
must we overlook the powerful impulse for good com- 



municatocl to other feebler schemes of education previ- 
ousl}’’ existing, in the faithful and open avowal of the 
one only (rue principle of a Christian mission, as also 
in the admirable system of instruction hero first intro- 
duced, and soon after taken up and adopted by man}' 
others.’ 

ISIr. Anderson has passed away from his sifiicre of 
labour here, but his spirit and influence remain. He 
is remembered with much interest, and the school is 
still called among the natives ‘Anderson’s School.’ 

On going through the various classes of the school 
with the worthy superintendent, the Ilcv. ^Ir. Jliller, ] 
quite agreed with him that the boys arc attracted to 
the school, not only because the fees are lower, but 
because they feel the happy influence of the Christian 
sympathy and kindness they licre receive. 'When 
hearing a Scripture lesson given by iMr. ^liller, and 
seeing the lively interest which was felt in the lesson 
by both teacher and scholars, it was evident that a 
permanent influence was established of the most valu- 
able kind, and indeed one which 1 was informed did 
not cease with school-days. Such agency does more 
than any other to remove the barrier which exists 
between the races. It is much to be regretted that 
personal records of such schools as these are not given 
to the public at home, instead of the somewhat dry and 
brief statements too often found in oflicial reports. 

In 1843, Mr. Anderson estjiblished the first girls’ 
school in Sladras, into which he with diffierdty col- 
lected four or five little girls, by the promise of a 
reward. Many girls’ schools have since then been es- 
tablished by this mission, as well as hy other agencies, 
and by the natives themselves. For some time it was 
found necessary to give the children a small daily 
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pajrment for attendance; then tliis ceased, and now 
the anxiety for education has become so great that the 
scholars pay a trifling fee. These payments are of 
course small, but they testify to the value attached to 
the schools by the parents. The last report mentions 
that they amounted in the year, from all the gh-ls’ 
schools, to 320 rupees. One of the schools which I 
visited was in excellent order, and was presided over 
by a native minister — Eev. E. M. Bamboo. He de- 
votes much time and effort to make the school known 
and tmderstood by the educated natives, and edits a 
magazine for the benefit of the yoimg girls who have 
left the school, and who desire to keep up the educa- 
tion they have received. It is an interesting circum- 
stance that the writers in this periodical are chiefly 
native Christians, many of whom were educated in the 
schools of the mission. The scliool in Blacktown is 
taught by a native Christian woman, and on Sunday 
the classes meet for purely religious instruction. It is 
a remarkable fact that the attendance then is not 
greatly below that of other days. In all the mission 
schools, caste is of course entirely disregarded, as Chris- 
tians recognise no such distinctions. Scripture instruc- 
tion is also given at one part of every day. Though 
there may be some objection shown at first, yet this 
soon wears away: as the attendance is voluntary, one 
of the great difficulties arising from caste is thus over- 
come without a struggle. There are many young ladies 
of Brahmin caste in these schools. Some of the little 
girls struck me as remarkably bright and intelligent, 
and there can be no doubt that Hindoo girls would 
generally be so, if properly educated. 

The widow of the excellent Mr. Anderson conducts 
a girls’ boarding-school, in which there are now bp- 
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tween fifty and sixty scholars. These young persons, 
remaining longer luider tuition than non-Christian 
girls would do, show greater results. This school is 
also pleasantly situated near the sea, and a home spirit 
is infused into it. The excellent lady at the head of. 
the establishment, makes it her great aim to prepare 
the girls for their future duties in life. They do the 
greater part of the domestic work, and much of the 
practical management of the house is entrusted to the 
elder of them. The economy practised in the house- 
hold makes the expenditure very moderate, the. cost of 
tlie support of each girl being only 5 rupees a month, 
or 61 . per annum. 

Tlie Wesleyan Methodists have also excellent mis- 
sion schools here, which I visited with much pleasure. 
It was gratifying to hear one who had laboured in this 
field for thirty years, state his happy conviction of the 
very great changes which he was permitted to witness 
in the state of feeling in the natives towards Christians. 
If the conversions are not numerous, still there is no 
longer the hostility towards missionaries which once 
existed, and the ground is being prepared for future 
harvests. There is an excellent boarding-school con- 
nected with this mission also. It was very interesting 
to observe the demeanour and intelb’gence of the girls, 
and peculiarly so to find here young native girls em- 
ployed as monitors, to instruct the younger classes. 
One teacher, a native Christian, is the wife of one of 
the masters in the boys’ schooL 

One Hindoo girls’ school deserves special mention, as 
it is carried on in the house of the native gentleman 
who is the chief patron. His own daughters assist in 
teaching, but on the occasion of onr visit they Trit/i- 
drew from the presence of gentlemen. Here, as else- 
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where, lliere were onl}' male leachera-, and the cliildren 
are withdrawn when between ten and eleven years of 
•age, if not earlier. 

A s3'Btem of a * grant-in-aid ’ from Government h.as 
been laid down in the IMndras Presidenej', with a view to 
help the mission schools. This reqtiires tliat .all teacliers 
in the schools receiving it sh.all have obtained a certifi- 
cate of cornjietcnc}'. 'J'his regulation is very possibh- 
and advisable in tlio school for boys, hut with the girls’ 
schools this cannot be accomplished; and instead of 
receiving nearly half the outla}*, as is contemplated bv* 
Government, the grant is necessarily sm.all for the girls’ 
schools — not exceeding one-tenth. If a good normal 
female training-school were established, teachers might 
obtain a certificate from it which would enable the 
schools to receive a larger grant. 

The Government schools appe.ir ranch the same as 
elsewhere. The}* have the peculiar adv.antage of being 
under the special observation of the Director, who was 
Iiimself for fifteen years principal of the Presidenc}’ 
College. lie gained the love and gratitude of Ids 
students by the warm s}*mpathy he showed them, and 
the sacrifice of time and strength he voluntarily made 
to advance their intellectual culture, not only in the 
regular hours allotted to study, but early and late be- 
yond them. Being himself enthusiastically fond of 
jistronomy, he admitted the students to his observatory, 
and revealed to them the glories of the heavens. No 
one can tell what influences he has thus diffused. The 
native gentlemen in ^Madras, with whom I conversed- 
repeatedly assured me th.at they still regarded liim as a 
father, and they so fully confided in liim that they 
never hesitated to express their opinions frankly to 
him, even though differing from him. A native gentle- 
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man on the other side of the peninsula, who had re- 
ceived his instruction, assured me that, as students 
resorted to the college from every part of the Presi- 
dency, there is no district in it where his influence is 
not still felt. On being obliged to resign his post in 
consequence of the. new appointment, an address was 
])rescntcd to him b}' the students, and money was raised 
by them to establish a scholarship in his name. It is 
probable that the Director does not value this warm 
spontaneous tribute of gratitude from those among 
whom he has so long worked, less than the well-merited 
imperial recognition of his services which he has re- 
cently received from his Excellency the Governor. On 
the occasion of the visit of the [Maharajah of Trav.an- 
corc to ^ladras. Lord Napier conferred on ^Ir. Powell 
the Order of Companion of the Star of India. 

A visit to the Presidency College was interesting, even 
though the time at which I went was unseasonable. It was 
very striking to see in the hands of these young Hindoos, 
the works of the highest minds which were formed and 
fostered under the influence of our Western culture. 
The acuteness, metaphA’sical subtlety, and patient re- 
search of the Hindoo are well known. The union of 
these with the vigorous intellect of the Saxon, the rich 
imagination and deep philosophy of the ancient Greek, 
and the combination of all in our first-rate English 
classics, which bring the highest thoughts, embued with 
Christian ethics, to bear on the present phase of the 
world’s life — all this culture, wisely given, with due 
regard to the actual wants of the Hindoo race, cannot 
but be of the highest value. Here, as elsewhere, I w’as 
struck with observing the large number of young men 
under tuition ; many of whom, in England, would be 
in the counting-house, or otherwise entering on tlse 
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real business of life. A considerable' portion of the 
students were also evidently more anxious to obtain uni- 
versity honours and Grovemment employment than to 
improve their minds ; and to grasp a certain amount of 
book knowledge, than really to master the thoughts of 
the author they studied. Still, the sight of this and * 
similar institutions was gratifying, and made me feel 
proud of my country. Finding one class engaged on a 
Shakspeare lesson, I had the opportunity of hearing a 
scene of Hamlet analysed by the students. It was 
rather strange to hear our grand English classic treated 
as we unmercifully treat in our schools the noble tra- 
gedies of the ancients, and subjected to verbal criticism 
after the fashion in which our schoolboys construe, 
scan, and parse Homer or Euripides ; yet it was in- 
teresting to perceive how thorough a knowledge of our 
very difficult language is imparted to the natives, and 
how they are consequently prepared to share our 
thoughts, and somewhat understand our actions. 

A Mahometan ’school presented very different fea- 
tures. This is established by Government in a quarter 
of the city chiefly inhabited by these people, of whom 
there are many here. They are chiefly very low and 
ignorant, and live an idle Hfe, in consequence of many 
of them being pensioners. When any rich Mahometan 
is unable or unwilling to perform the pilgrimage re- 
quired by his religion to the shrine of the prophet, he 
may be absolved, by giving a sum in charity, somewhat 
equivalent to the expense he would have incurred in 
the expedition, to poor persons. Many cases of this 
kind occurring, in the course of time a pauperised race 
is created, in the pensioners thus selected to atone for 
the omission of their superiors. Nothing more de- 
grades a man than thus subsisting on charity, and 
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yielding to the inertness of body and mind, which takes 
possession of those who have no stimulus to exertion. 
The Director wisely thought that the only mode of 
cutting off the entail of degradation, so to speak, would 
he to educate the rising generation ; and he therefore 
established a large school here, putting at the head of 
it a superior and intelligent Englishman. It was at 
first very difiicult work for the superintendent to obtain 
anything like regular attendance. We, who have had 
twenty years of ragged school experience, can quite 
understand how little can be done with even quick and 
intelligent children, if the habits of the families ‘are 
low, and there is consequently a want of appreciation of 
the importance of education. But with energy and 
perseverance, — a determination to raise the scholars, 
even at the risk of losing a few, — and setting a high 
standard before them and himself, he, has succeeded 
in making attendance at the school regarded as a 
privilege as well as a duty, and has now a tolerably 
regular set of boys there. The youths in the highest 
class did not equal those whom I had seen elsewhere, 
and it was doubtful to our minds whether any of them 
would succeed in matriculating. The boys of the lower 
classes were of an inferior-looking type to those whom I 
had observed in other schools. Still the enterprise must 
be regarded as a great success, and the progress of the 
scholars had evidently produced an effect on their 
families. One portion of the school routine appeared 
to present a great barrier to improvement — the number 
of different languages taught in it. There were actu- 
ally six masters of different languages engaged in 
different rooms instructing their respective classes. 
Hindostani is considered the vernacular of the Maho- 
metans, and all have to learn that grammatically. 
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Knglish is l,lie Iwf/tta franca in all parts of the country 
for professions and clerkships — tliat is, of course, every- 
where an essential. Tlie vernaculars of the natives of 
Madras are Tamil and Telugu ; one of these must be 
acquired for communication with their fellow-citizens. 
I’he Mahometan parents Avish their children to le.am 
cither Persian or Arabic; every hoy is expected to 
acquire one of these two languages. These hoys come 
usually quHc ignorant, and Avith untrained niinds; 
every language has its oaati peculiar genius and mode 
of thought.; it AA'ould certainly appear, then, that for 
each boy to be learning four languages at a time 
must not only prevent his acquiring any one cor- 
rectly, but must engender a confusion of thought, 
Avhich is veiy injurious to the moral as well as to the 
intellectual development. At home, in our British 
and National Schools, a second language is never at- 
tempted, in the lower middle-class schools it is rarely 
taught, and in our public schools it is beginning to be 
understood that the almost exclusive study of two 
dead languages, hoAvever valuable themselves, is inju- 
rious to the general dcA’clopment of the mind, and to 
due preparation for the wmrk of life. What, then, 
must be the effect on these ignorant lads of the enforced 
study of four languages ? 

There is a large boys’ school for Hindoos managed 
by themselves only. Some time ago a rich native 
bequeathed on his decease a large sum of money for 
benevolent purposes. The executors let it remain many 
years unappropriated, and it Avas at last suggested that 
it might be employed for educational purposes. Legal 
proceedings were necessary to put it on a sime founda- 
tion; but, Avith the help of some influential English 
gentlemen, this was accomplished, and very extensive 
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premises are devotecl to an excellent Hindoo scliool. 
Patclieappali Hall, so named after the native gentleman 
througli •whose benevolence it "was established, stands 
as a monument of ■what the natives can do for them- 
selves when once they have a real desire to accomplish 
anything. 

There is another portion of the community which 
has a strong claim on the English, and this is fully 
acknowledged — orphans who, on one side at least, are 
of English descent. In Madras are very many families 
of mixed race — half-castes, generally termed East In- 
dians, or, as they prefer being called, Eurasians. A 
large proportion of the orphans are of this race, though 
others are the children of English soldiers or artisans 
who have died in the country. There are at Madras 
two sets of asylums. That for civil orphans, both, boys 
and girls, I had not an opportunity of studying, as the 
day on which I visited it happened to be a holiday. 
To the Military Male Orphan Asylum I paid an inte- 
resting visit. We arrived just as dinner was ended. 
It had been laid in a pleasant verandah, and the crows 
were busily performing the part of scavengers, devour- 
ing aU the fragments that remained. The institution 
is pleasantly situated, "with large airy rooms, and con- 
siderable space around. The three hundred boys 
marched to the schoolroom in excellent order, and 
formed in classes. They appeared very attentive and 
fairly advanced in their lessons, answering well any 
questions put to them. Much apatliy and dependent 
spirit seemed to pervade these boys, however, as to 
their work in life, and preparation for it; none of 
those whom we asked respecting their wishes for the 
future, seemed to have entertained any desire to exert 
themselves, or thought beyond the present. Ini!*^^’*3. 
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j-’espect they formed a striking contrast to our industrial 
school boys at home, Avho are full of energy and vigour ; 
many there are ready to hold up their hands Avhen the 
question is put, ‘ WJiat boys wish to go to sea ? ’--=-an 
enquiry Avhich elicits no response in these regions. 
This kind of listlessness and apathy may be traceable 
in part to the inherent inaptitude for exertion existing 
in the East Indians, and partly to the natural tendency 
of institutions to engender such a spirit, unless it is 
counteracted by the system adopted. Everything ap- 
pears to be here done which is possible to promote a 
healthy physical and mental development. Active 
recreations are provided for the boys, who practise 
gymnastic exercises; the elder ones give consider- 
able attention to cricket. They are besides taught to 
do part of the housework, and to make their clothes. 
The last report thus speaks on this point ; ‘ One point 
requires further notice. A very large portion of the 
ordinary school-work was formerly performed by native 
servants. This in itself was a great evil, since it was 
too frequently found that these servants were dishonest, 
untruthful, and generally of a character whose influence 
and example could not but have an injurious effect 
upon the boys. On the other hand, theii’ employment 
prevented the lads from learning the great lesson of 
self-help, while a further etui was the resulting idea 
that manual labour was degrading and suitable only for 
natives. Notwithstanding a considerable increase of 
work, caused by improved sanitary and other arrange- 
ments, the services of ten servants have been dispensed 
Avith, their Avork being performed by the boys at a 
saAring of 75 rupees per mensem. In addition to this, 
the introduction of seAving-macbines, AS'orked by selected 
boys, permitted the Avrhole work of preparing the cloth- 
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ing of the orphans to he done within the walls, at a 
saving of at least 25 rupees per mensem.’ The expense 
of ten servants was saved by this management, the health 
of the boys was improved by the exercise, and the 100 
rupees per month thus economised were added to the 
dietary, and produced a perceptible improvement in 
the physique of the boj’s. As the children are often 
received very young, there is an infant or nursery de- 
partment, presided over by a matron and her daughter, 
where the infant system is developed. Perhaps the 
presence of strangers prevented the sports of these 
little ones from being quite as spontaneous as could be 
desired. Still, everything appeared to be arranged to 
make this institution, what it may certainly be regarded, 
a model one. 

The Society for the Propagation of the G-ospel in 
Foreign Parts has here a station, which diffuses its in- 
fluence in the country round ; and has, besides the 
common schools which it has established, an institution 
to train young native converts for the ministry. This 
seminary is presided over by the secretary of the So- 
ciety, the Eev. Alfred Symonds, who exercises a truly 
paternal influence over the students. I had a sort of 
ancestral claim on his kind attentions ; his father and. 
mine were friends in childhood, and to his brother, 
an eminent physician of Clifton, I owe, under God, 
restoration from a dangerous illness some years ago. 
This was one of the strange and unexpected meet- 
ings, of which I had many in that country. He 
therefore invited me to come and hear the young 
men receive a Greek Testament lesson before their 
morning meal. About sixteen native students sur- 
rounded the study-table, with the reverend secretary, 
their instructor. The sight of a number of young 
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men, who have seriously devoted themselves to go 
out, heart and soul, to preach the Gospel, and to 
help on their fellow-creatures to travel heavenward, is 
always an interesting one : in the present ease it was 
peculiarly so, as facts declared, more clearly than words 
could do, that they courageously abjured the idolatry of 
their n.ation, that they loved Christ better than coimtry 
or Idndred, and that they earnestly desired to lead 
their people in the same blessed way. It may of comse 
be attributed to prejudice on my part, but there always 
appeared to me a peculiar openness of expression in 
genuine native converts; they rejoiced in the liberty 
with which Christ has made His servants free, and 
felt that a sympathy existed between them and other 
followers of the same Master, of a totally different 
kind from what can he shared by such as have not the 
same glorious hopes. Such were certainly my feelings 
as I sat amongst those students at Vepery College. 
Though no peculiar dress is assumed hy Christian 
converts — who do not desire to denationalise themselves, 
and who do not forget, or wish to do so, that they are 
Hindoos by race, — yet they are careful generally to 
adopt a simple and neat attire, and wear on the head 
nature’s beautiful covering instead of the turban : this 
alone imparts a different expression to the countenance. 

The subject selected for the lesson was the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians. They had 
previously studied it with their instructor, and now 
showed the accuracy and care with which they had been 
taught, and had learnt; scarcely a single correction 
required to be made, though they were expected not 
only to translate accurately, but to explain the meaning 
and bearing of each verse, and to show that they 
thoroughly understood the various inflections of the 
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Greek verbs, and their value. It was a lesson full of 
the deepest interest to the listener, who was carried 
back, not only to days long past, when a beloved teacher 
and father gave such lessons to those who have been 
for many years ministers of the ^Yord, and have even 
passed their prime, — ^but to the earl}*^ period of the 
Christian Church, when, in the peculiar circumstances 
of the new converts, many e.xhortations were given 
whicli are probably now very imperfectly understood in 
their true bearing. These students were not new con- 
verts, I was informed, but from childhood had been 
taught to know those Scriptures which are able to make 
us -wise unto salvation, and having been selected from 
many others in the southern Christian districts of the 
Presidency, were preparing to go out and teach. I 
gladly availed myself of permission to say a few words 
of encouragement to them, expressing the deep interest 
I felt in their future welfare. We then all adjornmed 
to family worship, a refreshment and privilege in this 
heathen land. It was indeed delightful to see these 
young men join a real family circle at prayer, where 
they were received as brethren, and saw what a true 
English family really is. They then retired to their 
domiciles, small houses in the compound, where those 
who had families of their own lived separately with 
them, and after the morning meal returned to their 
daily studies. I was happy to be able to leave some 
books for their library, which would be a memorial of 
my visit, and to receive from them afterwards a friendly 
acknowledgment of them. 

Sit/nday, Nov. 11. — I attended a native church ser- 
vice. The edifice is well constructed and attractive- 
looking, but it seemed to stand quite isolated in the 
midst of the population. The passers-by looked askance 
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at it, as a thing with which they had no concern, and 
wliicli tliey regarded with sometJiing worse than apathy. 
But one listener after another dropped in, and looked 
reverent as they quietly took tlieir places. The church 
music was well performed, and though the service was in 
Tamil, yet the earnestness and feeling mth which it was 
conducted by the native clergyman made it interesting. 

In the afternoon Mr. Powell, my host, had kindly 
assembled a number of the most enlightened native 
gentlemen at his house, to consider the subject of the 
Normal School. There was little difliculty in making 
them understand the object and bearing of the proposed 
institution, because a few of them had already been 
planning something of the kind; they had, however, 
perceived that the scheme was beyond their powers, as 
the co-operation and aid of English ladies were essential 
to it. They all spoke warmly of the kindness and sym- 
pathy Mr. Powell bad shown them, but lamented the 
general want of friendly intercourse between them and 
the English. * A great gulf,’ they remarked, ‘ was be- 
tween the two races, and nothing would be so calculated 
to bridge it over as such visits as mine.’ I had often 
been puzzled by the great unmllingness evinced to the 
girls learning English ; at first I presumed that the lan- 
guage was considered too difficult, but this could not be 
the reason, as in the mission schools the elder girls can 
speak it, and the young native ladies who greeted me 
on my first arrival at Bombay were familiar mth it. 
At last, on investigating from these gentlemen the 
cause of their evident objection, one answered, *We 
do not want our ladies to be made humble Christians.’ 
It is indeed much to be regretted that there should be 
any ground for fear that the possession of our language, 
which would so much facilitate friendly intercourse. 
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pulionts lie on Iiard mattresses in tlieir ordinary dress, 
generally without any other covering over them, and 
tliere is a sad dearth of any suitable attendance on the 
sufferers. Trained nurses are almost unknown in India. 
How can this want be supplied ? The services of trained 
officials from England it would be impossible to pro- 
cui-e in sufficient numbers; and, unfortunately, the many 
Englishwomen who must exist in the country as the 
widows or other relatives of soldiers or mechanics, 
appear to lose all desire to exert tliemselves, or to 
undertake any serWce which has the least appearance 
of being menial. The East Indians manifest little 
desire to make efforts, and generally exhibit a species of 
pride which is most unbecoming, and which prevents 
their endeavouring to gain an honest livelihood. The 
native women, the class of persons who ought to supply 
this want, are perfectly ignorant in their ideas, and 
uncultivated in their manners : a long training would be 
necessary to prepare them for what ought to be their 
special avocation, and for wdiich they would be probabty 
well fitted. Two patients in this hospital particularly 
attracted my attention — one was a young Christian 
Brahmin, who appeared to be in a decline, and who, 
through attending the mission schools, had his attention 
di-awn to the truths of Christianity, which had deeply 
affected his mind. Without any solicitation on their 
part, he determined to join the Christians, and left bis 
home in the country to come to IMadras. His parents 
followed him, and instituted legal proceedings against 
the missionaries, under whose protection he had placed 
himself, in order forcibly to take him back. As, how- 
ever, he was above sixteen, and gave evidence that he 
had acted solely on his own free choice, the verdict was 
given against the parents. He seemed very happy. I 
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ufterwards swit lu'm pome book?, aiul was glad to learn 
that he was belter, and able to leave tbo hospital. The 
other was a poor Christian Avonian,not. a Hindoo. She 
was in a melancholv state, having lost, her relatives, and 
feeling solitary and deserted as well as ill; she was so 
desponding and depressed in spirit, that she was sup- 
posed hj' the ofiie.ials to bo deranged in mind. I 
believed that it was Christian sympathy which she re- 
(piired ; the ]>oor woman ai)pearcd thankful to receive 
a few words of this, and 1 promised her to endeavour 
to procure for her the visits of some Christian lady. 
This was afterwards done. There is a wide sphere of 
Christian work open in India for all who will devote 
themselves to it, quite indejjcndenth- of that which 
now appears too exclusively to tdisorb the attention of 
English ladies — the conversion of the heathen. Tliis 
work, somewhat beyond the pale of the Clmrch, can he 
carried on without distinction of sect ; it has not been 
ontirel}' neglected in ^litdras. The ladies here have 
formed a society for giving work to poor destitute 
women, as there is no Avorkbonse. It is very necessary 
that Christians should exert themselves to care for the 
poor connected Avith them, and not in this respect 
he beknd the natives, Avho are not deficient in kind 
charit y towards their own poor, itlany English ladies 
appeared to be giving much time and effort to this insti- 
tution and had established there a small girls’ school, 
for tin children of their poor applicants. 

A large museum bids fair to become a very admirable 
one. Time did not permit me to examine carefully the 
difieront departments, which Avere all arranged wdth 
remarkable care and neatness ; the institution appeared 
to eicite some attention and interest in the town, as 
the mtrance is free, and there are sufficient officials to 
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protect the specimens. Tlio most remarkable object — 
indeed it is probably a nnicjite one — is a collection of 
tho bones of the gigantic dinornis, ■which had been 
brought from Now Zealand, and presented to the insti- 
tution. j\Iadras appears to possess, from its maritime 
position, peculiar facilities for obtaining rich and 
curious specimens of natural history ; such a musemn 
ought also to be the depository of objects illustrating 
the productions of the country, and the habits and skill 
of the natives throughout the Presidency. Such will 
doubtless be formed here, whenever an interest in natural 
science, and a thirst for knowledge for its mvn sa/rc, 
are excited among the natives. 

On Monday, Nov. 12, precisely at 7 A.3r., the carriage 
■was at the door to convey mo to the School of Industrial 
Arts. This institution owes its very existence^ as well 
as its present flourishing condition, to the teal and 
energy of Dr. Alexander Hunter, IM.D., a suigeon of 
the Madras Army. This gentleman was stationed in 
the Black To^vn, or that part of Madras occupied by 
the native population. Being himself a great lover of 
art as well as of nature, and of a benevolent dispsition, 
he offered to give young native boys some instruction 
in drawing in their leisure hours. Tliey seized the 
opportunity eagerly, and improved so rapidl}', piat it 
was evident that natural genius exists in tlie pative 
mind, which only wants development. For soma years 
the kind-hearted doctor devoted bis leisure ho'irs to 
the gnatuitous instruction of these young boys.l TJio 
Government eventually perceived the importance of 
fostering native genius, and of availing itself ol the 
services of so enthusiastic and able a gentlemai as 
Dr. Hunter. He was permitted to change his dities, 
into those of superintendent of a School of Induirial 
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Arts. Some valuable information, derived from the 
reports, will be found in a subsequent part of this work; 
it will bo iutorosting to trace the process by which 
Pr. Hunter, at first himself the sole instructor, gradu- 
ally transformed students into masters, and thus, at 
comparatively little cost, perpetuated his great work, 
and developed native powers. I was introduced into a 
largo room, where the drawing and engraving on copper 
were being carried on. At one end wore a number of 
native students, copying under the direction of a native 
master; at the other a class of thirty or fort)* boys, who 
had come under the escort of an oflicial from the Alili- 
lary Orphan School, to receive drawing lessons. They 
looked much more animated and interested than when 
I saw them in the institution. Ovitlines of beautiful 
natural objects are usually the studies from which they 
copy; the more advanced take the objects themselves, 
and form designs from them for various useful things, 
such as lamps, vases, knife-handles, picUire-frames, &c. 
Though these designs are very beautiful, and most deli- 
cately executed, indiciiting patient work and a well- 
trained hand, yet I did not observe the indications of 
imich original genius. The stiidonts did not appear to 
commune with nature for herself, and to catch the in- 
spiration which she only can impart; they only copy 
what may be turned to some practical use. I ex- 
pressed surprise that they did not make studies of the 
various picturesque objects which the}*^ might see ever}'- 
wherc around them. A mere shed adorned with some 
luxuriant creeper, with the bright lights and dark 
defined shadows cast by a tropical sun, such as might 
be seen from the window of that very room, would 
make a sketch that an English artist would search for in 
vain in our dull climate ; while the human figure in its 
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natural state is always at liand for study. Dr. Hunter 
informed me, however, that these youths care for nothing 
wliich cannot be turned to pecuniary account : there is 
as yet in India no love of pure art, or demand for its 
production. In colour, however, some original genius 
developes itself. The natives have not yet attempted to 
colour landscapes or other natural objects, but in orna- 
menting their houses, and malcing designs for textile 
fabrics, they exhibit a peculiar and beautiful taste. Some 
specimens of their arrangement of colours I saw in an 
adjoining room, wliere there were beautiful specimens of 
varied art. The women in Madras are in the liabit of 
dramng coloured patterns on their floors and before 
their doors, with great skill and care in the selection of 
colours : copies of some of these were in this museum. 
Various workshops to teach special trades and arts have 
been gradually added; these are in some degree re- 
munerative, and many youths are here instructed, and 
enabled to gain an honest livelihood. A kindly feel- 
ing pervades tlie whole institution, inspired almost 
insensibly by the benevolent spirit of the superin- 
tendent. Europeans, Eurasians, and Hindoos of every 
caste, are here on precisely the same footing. At first 
youths of high caste objected to the introduction of 
those of low caste; but on the intimation that this 
school was intended for the benefit of all equally, and 
that those who objected need not enter it, the desire of 
obtaining instruction overcame prejudice, and there is 
now no distinction of colour or caste in the institution. 
The ‘ dignity of labour ’ makes all equal, and teaches 
the grand doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

The next day I received a visit from one of the native 
gentlemen who bad come to the conference, and who 
had written the day before, requesting permission to 
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hrhtj; his wife t<‘ call on ino. a*? f-ho look a warm inlcroM- 
in luv work. It was imiooda most inlorosting visit, and 
tho liivt of Iho kind I had roonived since my firM e.von- 
int; iti Itomhny. On enterin’', (li«> lady asked her 
htjshand ‘whether 1 wero a descendant of Sarah Mart in ? ’ 
He n’j'eated the question to me. and informed me that 
he uUvavs rommunieati d to her nnv aecounts of exeel- 
U*nt \vi^Tni'n whirh hv in<t witlt; thn( shr \va< v*oll 
vduoatnU nnd \vr*it«‘ ar;irl<‘S in a ina^xardno for 

It n tonohiu’^tljousilif. that tin? unobtrusive 
Work of the ]»ious liuinbb* S''ni))^tro-s of Norwich had 
proilnc**! nn intluence in this rmiolt! and healhon 
count rA\ and louchrd the hoarl of ihij^ j^rnth* yonn^ 
Hindoo lady I She .‘'hoWial the fruits of the l;ind and 
liyjnpallnsiie^: iniluenre «ho laid hern under, and her 
dej)t>rtnn*nt wa*^ not cudy n*lini'd and juode^'t, hut con- 
fiding and oju*n. %^ho innuife.-ted a warmth of afTrction 
vdiicli was quite refre.-hing to my ^j>iril lierc amnjij^ 
.*“tnin;j:er5* and cidh-d fi>rlh a true response- Her hus- 
hand informed me that he and i^onm other,*^ luul made 
a decided move away from idoiatry, Tliey had receive-d 
a vi.-il from Kohuh Chnnde.r Sen, the h*ader of the- 
iinr^L advanced parly of the llrahmins at Calcutta, 
Wijo-e n eent h-clure^ "^desu^ Christ, Ktiroju*, and A>:a/ 
had e.":cit**d v/arin di.-cu'^don amonj: both Christians 
and nativer* His elmpicnee and lilowhiLC words Inid 
!:itjdled aniomr them the relipdus enthusiasm, which 
had bt'i n previously ]>ent \ip in their hearts. They 
h:ui determined to opi-n a place for the worship of the 
one and only true Cmd, and ;in opuh nt native treiiile* 
nian had placed his lar^e dniwinjf-roum at their di>- 
po-a! ; thore they held regular reliirious meetings o.vory 
\Vedn< sday at six o'clock. While thii.'? abandoning 
idolatry, they did not desire to give offence to their 
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countrymen liy relinquishing customs which were not 
directly immoral, while they set their faces decidedly 
against what they deemed absolutely wrong. As they 
still held to their ancient sacred books, while departing 
from idol-worship, they called their congregation the 
Veda Somaj, or the assembly of those holding the Vedas. 
Perceiving the religious tone of my visitor, I placed 
before him a small volume of my own.^ On glancing 
at it, he said that it would be very useful to him in the 
preparation of a volume of prayers which he was com- 
piling, and requested permission to carry it away with 
him. This gentleman was the secretary of the Veda 
Somaj, and he promised to communicate to the presi- 
dent my desire to be present at their service. 

Wednesday, Kov. 14. — I received a kind invitation 
from the president of the Veda Somaj, with the rules 
which they had dra-wn up for the guidance of the 
society. These present a singular combination of en- 
lightened moral feeling, and a high religious view of the 
absolute unity of the Deity, \nth a clinging to old 
national customs, and a desire, if possible, not to offend 
their countrymen, or to separate from them. I believe 
tliat they are attempting what is impossible, for the 
Master has said, ‘ Ve cannot serve G-od and mammon,’ 
and ' The Son only can make us truly free.’ The at- 
tempt, however, to obtain religious freedom, and to 
bring back Hindoos from idolatry to a true faitli, is 
worthy of honour, and deserves our warmest sympathy. 
None can tell what this first attempt, such as it is, has 
cost those who made it — how much moral tortime, how 
much loss, of friendship, how much persecution from 

* Tilorning and Evening iMcditaticms, rciih Pragers. "Bj Maiy 
Carpente-r: 1 roL 12ino. price is. Longmans: Paternoster Eott, 
London. 
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ihcir luUivo fneiuls, * Iiulced/ said one of them to 
lilts Mliey llniilc iis worse? ilinn Christ inns/ a roinarlc 
painfully significant. The rules of (he Veda Soinaj are 
as follows:— 

COVKXAXTS or TllK VKDA SOMAd. 

1. 1 shall wor>hij', ihroujrh hwe of Him ami the pcrfiinnanco 
of tle*Avorh He loveth, the Supreme I’eiuir. the Creator, the 
rrt>*!rvcr, the Dostroyer, the (uvi»r of Salvation, the Omni- 
scient, the Omni]>etont, the KUp^iful, the GochI, the Fonnless, 
ihc one only wth<»ut a sccoml; and none of tlie created 

subject to the f<dlowing condition'«. 

2. 1 ^hnll Inl^ur to compose and gradually bring into 
practice a Kiturd aen'cable to llio spirit of jmre Tiieism, ,nnd 
free from the superstitions and absunlities which at present 
characU-riw lUndoo coremonit s. 

3. In the incantiine I shall ob‘*ervo the cenanonies now in 
tisc, but only in cases whore ceremonies are iiulispcnsablp, ns 
in mnrriacos and funerals ; or where their onnssi(ui will do 
more violence to the feelings of the Hindoo community than is 
consistent with the proper interests of the Veda .Somnj, ns in 
Snidhus. And I shall go through sucli ccroinnnics, where 
they arc not conformable to jairo Tlieisin, as mere matters of 
routine, destitute of all religious hignificance — as the lifeless 
remains of a superstition wliicb has passed away. 

4. This Fcicrifico, and this only, slndl I make to existing 
prejudices. ]5ut I shall never endeavour to deceive anyone 
as to my religious opinions, and never stoop to oquivocaliou 
or hyi>ocrisy, in order to avoid unpopularity. 

5. 1 shall discard all sectarian views and animosities, and 
never offer any cncounigcinent to them. 

G. I shall, as a first stop, gradually give up all distinctions, 
and amalgamate the difierent bnmclics of the same caste. 

7. Kigidly as I shall adhere to all these rules, I shall bo 
perfectly tolerant to the views of strangers, and never in- 
tcnlioiially give oflence to their feelings. 
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8. I shall never violate the duties and virtues of humanity, 
justice, veracity, temperance, and chastity. ' 

0# I shall never hold, or attend, or pay for naufehes, or 
otherwise hold out encouragement for prostitution. 

10. I shall encourage and promote to the best of my power 
the remarriage of widows, and discourage early marriages. 

1]. I shall never be guilty of bigamy or polygamy. 

12. I shall gnmt my aid towards the issue, in the ver- 
naculars, of elemenlarj’’ prayer-books and religious tracts ; and 
also of a montlily journal, whose chief object shall be to 
improve the social and moral condition of the community. 

13. I shall advjincc tlie cause of general and female educa- 
tion and enlightenment, and particularly in my own fainity 
circle. 

14. I shall study the Sanscrit language and its literature 
(especially theological), and promote the cultivation of it by 
means not calculated to promote superstition. 

To-day being the day of the month of of the 

Kalyabda I hereby embrace the faith of the 

Veda Somaj, and in witness whereof sot my hand to this. 

My host accompanied mo to this native worship, and 
his presence was gladly welcomed. The place of meet- 
ing was well filled with native gentlemen, the president 
occupying the chair; near him was my friend, the 
secretary of the society. To my great surprise and 
confusion, he commenced by reading an addi*ess intro- 
ducing me to the meeting, expressing the warmest 
sjrmpatby with my work in England, and high appreci- 
ation of the motives which prompted my friendly visit 
to my fellow-subjects in India, and my desire to pro- 
mote female education there. It thus concluded. 

^ Our sister does not understand onr language, but we 
do hers. Let us therefore for her satisfaction, and to 
the satisfaction of our Common Father, offer up in His 
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.holy presence our heartfelt prayer in our sister’s own 
language, before we commence our usual service.’ Tlicn 
he offered with deep reverence one of tlie prayers in iny 
‘Meditations,’ omitting only the allusions to Our Saviour. 
Their ordinary service followed, with a discourse from 
the president. In conclusion, that same prayer of mine, 
which had been translated into Tamil and printed, was 
handed roimd to the audience, and offered up in the 
vernacular. Need I say that this evening wa.= one of 
the most treasured ones of my whole delightful sojourn 
in the country? It was then laid among my sacred 
memories; it is now enshrined vdth holy and sorrowful 
thoughts of the departed, for he who uttered that prayer 
has since been called to the Fathers house above. 


JToi'. 15. — Symptoms had appeared of the approaching 
monsoon, which on this side of India is at a different 
time from the rains on the western coast. Tiih probably 
delayed the expected steamer which was to con%'ey me 


to Calcutta. 
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la yot( for thf! pains yon tithe in fhoir 
I Itolievo (lia» c-dnration, and inkfrconrsiMvidi Kindish 
ladies like yourself will be of the p-eafest possible ad- 
vantage to iny eonntryu'oiaon, I do fiirlhor hope very 
nuich that, everyone eoining in contaet with yon will 
acquire some of that excellent wkdorn of yonrs which 
has been the restdt of your good education. 

(Signed) ‘ TifAVAiiAMMAi.. 

*P. Si.nnoYAi.j; CnnTTV, 

^ Sfcrrlat't/ io the Veda Somaj, Madras' 

Xovcfiitfr lA, I8CC. 

During the following night I was awakonod by a 
treincndou.s sound, as of abundance of rain, as well as of 
a rushing furious wind. I hastened to the open win- 
dows and the Venetian shutters; with difllcultv could I 

^ * 

close, in the violence of the stfirin, the eight large- 
windows on three sides of iny spacious room. Even 
wlien they were firmly fastened the sound of the storm 
was overpowering; the thought of the raging of the sea 
could not be dispollocl from my mind, and sleep was 
efl'ectually banished. The monsoon was now beginning 
in right earnest, and tlie trenches and reservoirs which 
my hostess had been making in anticipation of it as a 
future supply for her garden, to which she devoted 
much attention, were becoming rapidly filled. There 
was no longer for us the delightful drive through the 
government park and along the beach, which eveiy 
evening had so refreshed both body and spirit. jN'othing 
btit necessity induced anj'one to expose carriage, liorses, 
and driver to such incessant torrents ; and had it not 
been for the long verandah, we should in vain have 
desired to enjoj' any of the outer air. ^ 
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The steninor happily did not arrive that da}', but 
there was an annoimceincnt by Iclcgram of her approach 
from Ceylon. The next morning the weather was 
somewhat calmer, and the distant booming of cannon, 
before the day dawned, informed us of its approach on 
the morning of the 17th. Had I not secured and paid 
for my berth, 1 should have been unable to proceed, for 
this was the time of the year when Calcutta gentlemen 
were returning with their families from their much- 
needed annual excursions, and .this French vessel was 
very crowded. In Madras roadstead, ships cannot ap- 
proach near the shore, or even the pier. Passengers 
have to be lowered from it into a boat to he conveyed 
to the steamer. The sight of these ap])arcntly slight 
native conveyances, guided over the rolling waves by 
the half-clad, strange-lookingbeings, gabbling a foreign 
language, to one tinaccustomed to the sea was not a 
very pleasing spectacle, and somewhat calculated to 
excite alarm ; but ray course was onward, my present 
goal Calcutta. Without contemplating the danger, 
therefore, I boldly trusted myself to them, and after a 
little difiiculty, caused by the constant lurching of the 
boat, found myself safe in my new abode. The con- 
siderate office-keeper had told me that ho had secured 
* a good home for me ; ’ the steward had arranged for 
me to share the cabin of a young English lady, who was 
going out to join her fortunes to those of a missionary 
who had been long settled at Delhi; and she proved 
a very kind friend to me during a most disagreeable 
voyage through the Bay of Bengal. 

The shores of the beautiful bay, and the distant hills 
surrounding Madras, soon receded from view; I had 
begun to love the city, for there was much to interest 
in its various institutions, and I perceived a mde field 
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of HPofiiliioss prop.'ircfl for .nny wlio wottld work it ; I 
had found thorn kind lie.'irts, and had lieori roocivod 
not SIS a filraii'^or, hut as ono with whom Iriio sympath}' 
already oxl.stcd. Jt was with sorrow, tliorcforc, that I 
bade farewell to its shores, and for the first time pre- 
]mrod to go forth alotie ainon»j strangers ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
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Tiik banks of tbe Ganges greeted oiir longing sight on 
the morning of November 20. 

It is a very strange feeling to find oneself for the first 
time actually in the very spot which one has looked at 
on the map from one’s earliest- childhood, and of which 
one has heard so much and talked so much all one’s 
life. I had not been long enough a traveller to lose 
the vividness of novelty ; and though still veiy weak, 
and somewhat miserable' after the tossing of the vessel 
in the Bay of Bengal, yet it was impossible to be in- 
sensible to the fact that we were now floating on the 
waters which for thousands and thousands of years had 
been held sacred by countless millions of the inhabitants 
of this marvellous land. This broad majestic stream 
does not require any historic memories to invest it with 
intense interest. These very waters, which we were 
cutting through as unconcernedly as if they belonged 
to any ordinary estuary, had taken a marvellous course 
ere they reached us. Their first origin on the snow- 
clad Himalayas is grand and mysterious ; to penetrate 
to the very source of the sacred river is "worthy of a life 
pilgrimage. W’hen the weary devotee, or the ardent 
lover of nature, has painfully attained a height which 
would seem the highest point he is to reach, peak 
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boyolul poak ap])oarfl bfiyonrl him. At Iciiglli lie di's- 
oovors in Uic midst, of wild and {jrand displays of imt tire’s 
inosl- vti^jgcd and mnje.stic wondnrs, tlie yonn/» stream 
dashiii}' fearlessly down, joyou.s, jnire, and fret!, which 
is to hecoino the sacred strofim of an empire! Who 
can dosoribo, who hti.s over attempted to tell the eonrse 
of tho.so waters? Who conld vcnttirc lonnnmcnilc the 
scenes of sorow and of death which tbey ha\’C witnessed, 
— how many mourners they have soothed by imjiartin" 
not only a refreshing' coolness, but a holy a'llin ? In 
its course onward to the ocean, what noble cities it has 
passed, bcarin}' onward their merehandiso, pnrifyin*' 
their atmosphere; what lino tributaries it has received 
to swell its flood; and now, after dividing its wafers 
info tho numerous streams which form the delta, it is 
still grand and beautiful, terminating its cottrse in a 
way worthy of its progress to tho ocean 1 

The banks arc low, presenting no pccnliar features; 
but as we approached the capital, those acquainted with 
it recognised and pointed out to tho other passengers 
many wnll-known residences or institutions. Tho ex- 
citement of anticipation began to spread among all tho 
passengers. I was probably the only one in tho vessel 
who had no great expectation of meeting anvone, or 
even of finding a homo on landing. On the departure 
of my parly from iVIadras, I had expressed tho intention 
of proceeding by the next steamer; but they might not 
bo aware that a French vessel wotdd bo the first arriwnl, 
and not being one of the regular British sfc.nmcrs, its 
approach was hendded by no cannon ; my friends would 
therefore probably not be aware of my actual arriv.al. 
I had of course written to them as soon as I had arranged 
my plans, but letters take a slow and weary course of 
about thirteen days in their transit from hladras to 
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Calcutta, and my unfortunate missive did not reach its 
dcstinatiorx until long after my own arrival. The tele- 
graph of course would be deemed the natural and 
corl.ain mode of speedy communication, hut I was in- 
formed that it was out of order, .and consequently use- 
less. This is not a vciy untjsnal condition of things. 
When at Ahmedahud the wire snapped over our heads 
as we were taking a morning excursion, and some day^s 
after, a missionar}', riding quickly along, was seriously 
injured bj' a stroke from the still h.anging nire against 
his chest. A gentleman told me that he once received 
a telegram after a letter which was despatched at the 
same time; — I had therefore thought it useless to tele- 
graph. 1 did not know the address of the friend who 
would receive me, having trusted my letter to the 
general direction of Calcutta. Experience had inspired 
me with a dread of Indian hotels. In this rather dis- 
agrcc.able emergency, I found kind friends in my fellow- 
passengers, ^Ir. and JIrs. G-., who were returning home 
with their little girl. This lovely child w.as one of the 
vor}" few I saw in India who had not suffered morally 
from the surrounding influence-s of the country; lier 
parents had taken care that she should have no com- 
munication with native servants, but if not actiuilly 
with her mother, was under the charge of a respectable 
young Englishwoman, who was what we should c.all a 
murser)’ governess. ^ly new friends expected to meet 
their carriage on shore, and did not hurry from the vessel 
on her arrival, but waited until the crowd had some- 
what dispersed. Wlmt was our dismay, when we at last 
effected a landing with our lugg{ige, on finding, not 
onl}’ that there were no servants and carriage Wiaiting, 
but that no conveyance of .any sort was nithin sight or 
hearing ! The landing-place was at some distance from 
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tlie city itself. Everyone bad gone ‘his or ber o-\vn 
way, and there was nothing we could do but sit by the 
wayside on our boxes, while Mr. Gt. went to procure 
carriages; this we expected would involve a walk of 
nearly three miles, and an absence of at least two hours. 
Such was my first introduction to the capital of all 
India I I certainly was not much impressed with the 
excellence of its arrangements, or with the approach it 
had made to the common conveniences of civilised life ! 
The sun was not far from its decline, and we were 
anxiously calculating the flight of time, and fearing the 
night dews for the little darling; we watched the few 
passers-by, hoping that some one might act the part of 
a good Samaritan to us, and succour us in our dis- 
tress ; the few who did go that way passed by on the 
other side, evidently bent, veiy naturally, on securing 
accommodation for themselves, or enjoying some festi- 
vity after their long voyage. At length Mr. Gr. arrived, 
just as the shades were beginning to close in around Us, 
his early return having been facilitated by having met 
a friend who had given him a lift. He insisted on my 
accompanying them to their home, and I thankfully 
yielded to his hospitable sway. 

The road from thence to Alipore, a pleasant suburb 
of Calcutta, was not very prepossessing. It had for- 
merly given promise of being an agreeable residence for 
those who desired to escape from the close air of the 
city ; but the property had been purchased within a few 
years by a native prince, whose retainers and surround- 
ings were not in accordance with English ideas, and the 
district was left in his hands. Hence there were none 
of those indications of affluence and refinement which 
we always see in the vicinity of large and important 
cities of Europe. Native huts, intended simply for 
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protoctiou from the elements, not as residences, take 
tlie place of onr well-lniilt comfortable homes ; and a 
cottage garden tilled with useful vegetables and gay 
flowers is here unknown. Indications of the ravages of 
the long-remembered cyclone still remain, in trees be- 
reft. of their branches, and bending, as if in terror, to 
csciipc from its fury. iMany parts have a devastated 
air; no renovating spirit appeared to animate the resi- 
dents. At length, after what seemed a long and tedious 
ride, we reached a commodious villa, built in the st3'lo 
which Anglo-Indians find so well adapted to the country, 
and surrounded b\' beautiful grounds and a well-arranged 
garden. The kind attentions of my host and hostess dis- 
pelled the thought of past troubles, and at a very early 
i;our the next morning my friend. Dr. Chuckerbutty, 
.nrrived to convey me to his house, which for the present 
he begged me' to consider ^mj* home. 

The part of the city (Chowringhee) where I w’as now 
located is in the immediate vicinity of Government 
House. This is a fine mass of buildings, presenting an 
imposing effect, and is worthy of being the viceregal 
residence ; a large open space surrounds it, and near it 
are the chief business streets, with the handsome-looking 
square now called after Lord Dalhousie. The regular 
evening drive is on the strand. Passing by Government 
House, with the adjutant birds standing in quiet dignity 
on its lofty' roof, or taking their posts as sentinels on 
the ])illars of the entrance-gates, we soon reach the 
banks of the Ganges, which is in that part crowded 
with vessels from all nations. The scene is very ani- 
mated at the time of the usual evening promenade: 
carriages of every description, from that of the Gover- 
nor-General -wath his brilliant eqiupage, to the Immble 
gharry; English gentlemen and ladies in light and 
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gay attire ; East Indians, and native gentlemen of dif- 
ferent ranks, and of a great variety of costumes. The 
carriages of these last contained no ladies. It was im- 
possible to repress a painful consciousness that while 
we were enjoying the cool air, and admiring the setting 
of a tropical sun, reflecting his dazzling rays of gold 
and crimson in the glorious stream of the Ganges, they 
were sitting within dreary walls, deprived of the socieiy 
of those who might have called out their highest powers, 
and. to whose pure enjoyments they might have im- 
parted the highest zest. i 

My earliest visitor on that first day was the very one 
with whom I most desired to make acquaintance. Before 
we had risen from our evening meal. Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen was announced. Before leaving England 
I had formed a high opinion of this Hindoo reformer, 
from various religious writings of his which had reached 
friends and correspondents there ; and a testimony was 
borne by those personally acquainted with him to liis 
private character as being quite in accordance with his 
public teachings. In India I had frequently heard him 
spoken of as the chief religious leader of the age, 
indeed the only one whose zeal led him to make public 
efforts to rouse his countrymen from idolatry. The 
party of the Brahmos, or pure theists, had been roused 
to take a distinct position some years ago by Debender- 
nath Tagore, the son of Dwarkanath Tagore, who was the 
intimate friend of Bammohun Eoy. Mr. Sen had, how- 
ever, seceded from them, and headed a party of his own. 
This gave rise to much controversy and acrimonious 
writing in the party papers, and I had determined to 
suspend all judgment until I should he on the spot, 
and see and hear for myself. The result of a long and 
interesting conversation that evening was, that I felt 
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jjreatly impressed with the candour, spirituality, and 
religious feeling of iny now friend ; ho gladly carried 
away with him several religious books which I brought 
for liim, together with an engraving of liubens’s affect- 
ing picture of the ‘Descent from the Cross/ which lie 
hung in bis study. 

The religious movement among the educated Hindoos 
of llengal is so closely connected with their social pro- 
gress, and tlirongh them that of the population gene- 
rally, that it is necessary here to take a brief review of 
its origin ami present position. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one of deep significance, that the origin of 
this reformation was from within, not from without; — 
that it was commenced by no excited enthusiast, no de- 
votee absorbed in spiritual contemplation; — that there 
was no at.tcm])t, or even desire in its author, to form a 
sect or to lead a movement; and that it is only after the 
slumber of a qtiarter of a cenf tiry that the spirit of one 
of the noblest men whom India or the world has ever 
seen, is beginning to rouse his benighted countrymen. 

The Hajah Jvajnmohun lloj' was born more than 
twenty years before tlie close of the last century. Tlie 
enlightenment and civilisation which arc now insepar- 
able attendants on the Dritisb rule, had then scarcely 
da\vned on India. English education, opening the way 
to literature fraught with Christian feeling and founded 
on Christian priniciples, had not then been introduced 
into every Presidency, preparing the natives for posts 
of emolument and honour, and penetrating to regions 
at that time sunk in barbarism, llainmohun Eoy does 
not appear to have learnt the English language until 
ho w’as advanced in life, and then ho acquired it rather 
through intercourse with official gentlemen than with a 
view to the study of literature. He was the son of an 
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innttcnlinl liralimin, and consequently well instructed in 
the national sacred literature; Jn'fj foreign education and 
early influences were derived from IMahomolans. His 
biographer and friend, the late Hcv. Dr. Lant Carpen- 
ter, the father of the present writer^ thus speaks* of his 
early life : — 

‘ Under his father’s roof he received the elements of 
native education, and also acquired the Persian lan- 
guage. lie was afterwards sent to Patna to learn 
Aral)ic ; and lastly to Penares to obtain a knowledge of 
the Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoos. His 
masters at Patna set him to study Arabic translations of 
some of the writings of Aristotle and Euclid, and it is 
probable that the training thus given to his mind in 
acuteness and close reasoning, .and the knowledge which 
he acquired of the Mahometan religion from IMussul- 
mon "whom he esteemed, contributed to cause that 
searching examination of the faith in which he was 
educated, which led him eventually to the important 
efforts he made to restore it to its simplieit}'. 

‘ His family was Prahminical, of high respectability, 
and of course he w.as a Prahmin by birth. After his 
death the thread of his c.aste was seen round him, pass-' 
ing over his left shoulder and under his right. His 
father tnained him in the doctrine of his sect, but he 
very early observed the diversities of opinion existing 
even among the idolaters ; and that while some exalted 
Prahma, the creator, others gave the ascendancy to 
Vishnu, the preserver, and others again to Shiva, the 
destroyer. It is scarcely possible, too, but that his 
mind must have been struck by the simplicity of the 
Mahometan faith and worship; and, at any rate, it 

* Fide * The Last Days in England of the linjah Eammohun Hoy,' hy 
Maiy Carpenter. London: Trubner, J vol. 8vo.; price, 7«. Cd. 
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only laid no claim to being an inspired teacher — indeed 
lie never did — but he did not base liis teachings on any 
existing revelation ; ho had also no sympathy witli J lin- 
dooism itself. The light of his own grand mind, which 
had come in contact through literature with the finest 
minds of antiquity, distinctly revealed to him one only 
God, one solo spirituality, as the object of religious wor- 
ship. The best mode of converting his countrymen, ho 
conceived, was to prove to them that ‘the most celebrated 
and revered work of Brahminical theology,’ as he him- 
self expresses it, ‘ establishes tlie unity of the Supreme 
Being, and tliat He alone is the oliject of propitiation 
and worship.’ Tliesc writings (the Vedas) arc in Sanscrit, 
a language which is still jealously guarded from the 
study or even the simple hearing of the lower castes. 
He brought the Vedanta, or resolution of the Vedas, 
within the roach of all castes of his countrymen by 
translating it into Bengali and llindostani, and after- 
wards publishing an abridgment of it with an English 
translation. Towards the close of his paper he says : 
‘ My constant reflection on the inconvenient or ratlier 
injurious rites introduced by the peculiar practice of 
Hindoo idolatry, which more than any other pagan 
worship destroys the texture of society, together with 
compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me to 
use every possiijlc eifort to awaken them from their 
dream of error. . , Whatever men may say, I cannot 
be deprived of this consolation — my motives are accept- 
able to tliat Being wlio beholds in secret and compen- 
sates openly.’ 

The publication of this and other similar works of 
course attracted the attention of the English, especially 
of missionaries. The first notice we find of him is 
in 1814, when he is spoken of as ‘acquainted with the 
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New Tcshuncnl, and disposed In liear anvlliing which 
can he enforced by the authorily of Christ.’ He was 
willing to converse with inissionaric.s and even visit 
them, and offered H«is(ace Carey a piece of ground for a 
school. In 1817 he wrote to an English gentleman : — 

•The consequence of my long and uninterrupted re- 
searches into religious truth has been that I have found 
the doctrines of Christ, more conducive to morjil prin- 
ciples, and better ada))ted for the use of rational beings, 
than any other which have come to my hnowledgc ; and 
have also found Hindoos in general more superstitious 
and misemblc, both in performance of their religious 
riles and in their domestic concerns, than the rest of 
the knovni nations of the earth.’ * 

In order to .satisfy his mind as to the teaching of the 
Old .and New Testament respecting the absolute unity of 
the Deity, he devoted himself to the crit ical study of the 
original languages in which the)* were written ; and in 
1820 published a .series of selections from the Gos])cls 
in English, Sanscrit, .'ind Eengali, which he entitled 
‘ The Precepts of .Tesus, the Guide to Peace and Happi- 
ness.’ At that time the impression he produced is thus 
spoken of b)’ a writer in the ‘ Calcutta Eoview ’ : — 

‘Here we ohsen’e an individual, bom and bred in a 
country benighted under the most gross idolatry and 
superstition, who, by a just use of tliat jmderstanding 
which our gracious Creator has given to mankind to 
guide them to all truths, having discovered the false- 
hood of that sy.stem of idolatry, and the absurdity of 
those superstitions, conscientiously abandoned both ; 
and thereby subjected himself to inconveniences and 
’dangers of which persons living in more enlightened 


* J’ulc •I.flst Days,’ &c. pp. 4C-47. 
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Boclcties can hardly form an idea. Next lie directed 
his attention to the Christian religion, and that same 
just .and honest use of his understanding, which dis- 
covered the falsehood .and absurdity of idolatry and 
superstition, satisfied him thatJcsiw was the Messhah — 
that He w.as employed by God to reveal His will to men, 
and to make known to them the only true religion. 
Ho observed the internal and historical evidence of 
Gliristianiiy to be such as demonstr.ated its truth. 
Hlcsscd with the light of Christianit}', he dedicates his 
time and his money, not only to release his country- 
men from the state of degrad.ation in which they exist, 
but also to diffuse among the European masters of 
his country the sole true religion, as it was promulgated 
by Christ, His apostles, and His disciples, 

/ A FiaJt Believeii in Chuist.’ 

CnlcutUi, July 12, 1821. 

Unfortunately, the missionaries did not welcome the 
steady advance which the noble Brahmin reformer was 
thus making towards Cliristianity. They attacked his 
book, and he was drawn into a controversy with them, 
while at the same time his countrymen opposed him 
in every possible way. He pursued his onward course, 
however, earnestly and steadily, established a Unitarian 
Christian place of worship, in co-operation with tlie Eev. 
William Adams and other friends; and hawng vin- 
dicated his right to retain his social position as a 
Brahmin, he undertook a voyage to England, hoping 
thereby to promote many social reforms, and to return 
to his country enriched with the treasures of Western 
civilisation, and more prepared to improve his country-, 
men. This was not permitted him. After remaining 
little more than two years in our country, and gaining 
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the high esteem of all who know him, he w.as removed 
from this world by rapid disease, in September 1833. 
The reader is referred, for what information could be 
collected respecting the liajah’s residence in England, 
to the work already referred to — the * Last. Days.’ It 
will there be evident that his v.alne for Christianity 
continually increased, that lie distinctly declared his 
belief in the divine mission of Christ, in the miracles, 
and the resurrection, and that though ho never was 
baptised, he was in the habit of attending Christian 
worship, .and he was regarded at the time as being 
in full sympathy with the Christian religion. 

Though the personal influence of Jtammohun Eoy 
had dra\\Ti many intelligent Hindoos round him while ho 
was living in their midst., yet it does not appear that ho 
so greatly inspired others with his o^\'n elevated views 
as to induce them to make any sacrifices, or any great 
cflForts to promulgate them. He had not presented to 
them an absolute religious faith, obedience to which 
would remove the grand obstacles in the way of the 
progress of his countiymen: their hearts were not 
touched, and their moral nature was not sufficiently 
elevated, to make them accept, from an intuitive sense 
of fitness, a code of morality which was entirely se- 
parated from the living spirit of the author of it. He 
had exposed the national vices, and the horrible prac- 
tices ■which had received the sanction of religion ; he 
had denounced caste as the root of innumerable evils ; 
and yet he had presented to them no higher authority 
for the abolition of their cruel and wicked practices 
than arguments drawn from their own sacred books, 
which, their priests pretended, taught them ; and mo- 
tives of expediency led him to preserve his own caste, 
while perceiving the evils which the institution caused. 
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Ho Wiis fyi'ojidv Ix.'fonj liis juhI fliotigji Ins loachinpf 
anti ti.vainplti laid liio fotindaftan of a inovonionf against 
idolatry wliiclj ought, to tnnhraco all its attendant social 
evils, his cottidryinen ^v^re not Ptilliciently atlvanccd to 
eotnprclicjid him, or to second his cfTorfs. For a time, 
then, his itifltjence and teaching: appeared to have pro- 
duced little efTecti. 

Various indications, which liad recently reached ns in 
the West, Inid excited it hope that the period was now 
come when the spirit of the Hindoo reformer was lead- 
ing on his eountiymen to a purer religion and a higlier 
civilisation. iMy present visit to the scene of his 
labours, however, did not enable me to realise these 
hopes. One place of worship onl}'— that wliicli he had 
himself founded and dedicated to the -worship of one 
true God — was pointed out to me as the house -where 
the Ilrahmos nsscinbled for worship once a -u'eek, on 
Wednosda}’ evenings. This had been recently renovated 
by Uebendernath Tagore, the leader of the sect, the son 
of his personal friend. There I joined in their Bengalee 
worship, in memory of him whom I so highly vene- 
rated ; but I did not see the leader of the sect, nor even 
had I a personal interview with him, as he left the 
city shortly after iny arrival. No interest appeared to 
exist in liearing anytl)ing respecting a man who had 
conferred such honour on his country. I could not 
even learn where wjis his house in the Circular Hoad, 
formerly the resort of enlightened Hindoos and friendly 
Europeans; nor where was the site of that printing- 
press which he Jiad established in DhurmtoUah, to 
defend himself to the public against the attacks of bis 
opponents. The absence of any cenotaph, record on 
marble tablet of his very existence, or statue, as an 
enduring memento of his grand and noble presence. 
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* i\Iy fnflior and Knjali 'RaniTnolnm Ildy wore friends. The 
friendship arose from ilio circnmsfnncc of llicir mofns'sil 
residence being in the same part of the district of I looghly. 
Jly father was an orlliodox Tiralmiin, but fliis did not hitemijit 
lii« friendship 'W'itli the llajnh, when Ins linterodoxy came to 
light; for, Ihongh of the old clnH«, my futhor was liberal, and 
liad a great respect for the Ibijah. So great was his attach- 
ment to liis noble friend that he wollnigh sunbred exconi- 
nninication for it, wlien the abolition of suttee brouglit upon 
the Ibijah, as the author of this outrage, that social mis- 
fortune. 

‘ I was introduced to the Ilajnli at a veiy early age by my 
father, and the friendship of tlic fathers soon led to the 
establishment of a friendship between the sons. The IJajah’s 
youngest son, the late Knna PerKiud Koy, and I being nearly 
of the same age, and being constantly thrown into each other’s 
society, wo soon began to find a pleasure in being together, 
and oiir intimacy grew up with onr years. We lived like 
brothers, and the friciully relations between our families were 
genoiully firmly cemented. 

* Not long after I had been established in the family of the 
Knjnh, the Kcv. Dr. Duff, whose memory I cannot recall 
without a thrill of gratitude pas‘?ing through my frame, came 
to India, and formed a project in concert with the Eajah of 
establishing a school for giving English educiition to native 
children. At that time missionaries and missionarj* institu- 
tions were regarded by natives with great mistrust, and the 
Doctor and the Rajah with great difficulty could obtain but 
five pupils for their projected new scliooL I was one of these 
five, and I am now the only survivor out of this lot. The 
good Doctor has mentioned this fact with groat complacency 
in many of his recent discourses, both here and in Edinburgh. 

• * My friend Rana Persaud and I formed, as far back as 
1800 , a scheme for giving instruction to the females of re- 
spectable Hindoo families. The system of zenana teaching, 
which then came into existence, was to our minds not suited 
to this end; and we amnged for instructing our females in 
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meeting has been estabb'shed for them, and this I was 
allowed to attend. 

On Saturday evening, November 24, 1 was conducted) 
to a small bouse, which was rented for the purpose, in 
tlie native part of the town. The rooms surround a 
small court, over which on special occasions a canopy 
may he drawn. This had been done on a recent occa- 
sion, when a marriage had been performed there by 
the Brahmos without idolatrous rites. On entering 
the central room with a lady who understood Bengali, 
and served as interpreter, I was agreeably surprised at 
being at once most affectionately greeted hj’- the 
assembled ladies, who warmly expressed to me their 
pleasure at my thus visiting them. After some friendly 
communication, they seated themselves on the carpet, 
and reverently covered their faces to engage in prayer. 
Mr. Sen then entered with his assistant, and placing 
himself on the dais, solemnly offered up prayer in their 
native tongue ; the ladies at times joined in a kind of 
chant in a low melodious tone. I was afterwards in- 
formed by my friend, that they had been supplicating 
for blessings to be bestowed on her who had come from 
a distant land to greet her Eastern sisters. How many 
whispered blessings may he near us, how many heaiis 
may he heating in unison with us, of which we are little 
conscious ! The service concluded, the ladies invited 
me into an inner room, where refreshment was pro- 
vided, consisting of sweets, fruits, &c. They seemed 
particularly pleased by my assisting in handing them 
round, and we all partook; -svith Eastern hospitality, they 
insisted on my carrying some of these delicacies with 
me to my home. The husbands of the ladies had 
brought them in palanquins or carriages to the place 
of meeting, and remained waiting outside. The Hindoo 
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customs forbid n married couplo from holding any 
communication in (ho presence of others; it, is even 
regarded as improper for a husband in any wa}* to 
notice his Avife. A father ouglit. lUit even to sec his 
■daughter-in-hnv, or an older brother a sistcr-in-hiAV. 
These rules are not always strictly enforced, but all 
who profess to be ortbodox must obey them ; the extent, 
to which they are disregarded may be considered as a 
pretty correct indication of tbe degree in winch any 
family is liberal or the contrary. It was then ;i matter 
of great surprise to the lady who accomjamied me, and 
Avho was fully conversant Avith (he Hindoo customs, 
Avhen an invitation Avas gladly accepted by both ladies 
and gentlemen to meet together at. tea .at. Dr. Clmcker- 
butty’s house on (he following Monday. I\Ir. fjen kindly 
undertook the otlice of sending s])ccial invitations, 
himself accompanying them. 

The house of our meeting is situated in one of the 
least :igrceable ualiA'o districts of the city — I\lirza])ore 
Street. A stranger to India cannot, imagine the con- 
dition of these Ioav streets, inhabited by natiA-cs pursuing 
A'arious bumble callings, and apparently in a slate of 
entire isolation from tiie superior grades. 'J'his part of 
the city seemed a perfect nctAvork of streets, ami on 
a subsequent occasion, Avhen T required to Avend my 
Avay in a carriage alone to (his place, Avith a native 
driA’cr Avho could not speak English, my situation Avas 
]>erplexing in the extreme; — after traversing in A'ain 
street after street, I should have given myself up for 
lost, had I not fortunately discerned some passers-hj', 
AA'hose dress indicated that they probably understood 
English, and Avho directed (lie driver. Vet in (he 
midst of such a district avc find tlie residence of a 
millionaire : turning up a narroAV lane Avith an open 
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sewer on eacli side, I saw an opulent native gentleman 
alight at his home from a genteel carriage ; and our 
driver took us on to a dirty courtyard, leading to the 
large family mansion of a gentleman of position. 
Shortly after my arrival, I drove through the busiest 
part of the native town, Chidpore Soad. It was dirty 
and narrow ; indeed, the low shops seemed placed one 
before another to make the most of the room. The 
naked salesmen here wear their long black hair instead 
of the turban. A variety of races may be seen, many 
having come from distant parts to dispose of their pro- 
duce. The odours arising from this district are inde- 
scribable ; it would appear that the native gentry who 
reside in this locality, must have had their sense of 
smell blxmted by long habitude, and thus are not aware 
of the exteme unhealthiness of such a condition. Here, 
to my surprise, I, found that the Br^hmo Somaj is 
situated, and that in a lane turning out of it is the once 
sumptuous mansion which still bears the name of 
Dwarkanath Tagore. There he gave splendid entertain- 
ments to distinguished English guests. On the occasion 
above alluded to, there was a stoppage in the way; we 
soon perceived that this proceeded from an idol pro- 
cession. A number of trumpery-looking stands were 
being carried along, on which were hung a great 
variety, of broken toys, flags, or anything that came to 
hand to make a display — such as one might fancy our 
ragged-school children might have collected together 
for a procession ; these stands were carried by the most 
grotesque-looking men and boys, generally in a state of 
nudity, but in many cases adorned mth some one article 
of clothing, which might have been procured from a rag- 
shop. One wore a cocked hat, with nothing else upon 
his body; another, a soldier’s jacket; these articles 
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were evidently regarded with considerable pride by the 
wearers. As the procession moved along, no entertain- 
ment or enthusiasm was excited in the spectators ; rever- 
ence there was none, and solemnit}’' was evidently not 
the intention of the procession. A few women were at 
the windows, or at any opening where they could see 
what was going on, Wt there was no excitement or 
joyous shouts, which show the exuberance of life in our 
English boys. At all times I saw the same apathy 
pervading the population. I was told that the Hindoos 
were the most contented of people ; what I saw of the 
lower orders led me to think their existence a joyless 
one, devoid of any desire to ameliorate their condition. 

On hlonday evening, our party of Hindoo ladies 
and gentlemen arrived at 7, punctual to the appointed 
hour. Two English ladies only had been invited as 
interpreters. Our host himself would not have appeared, 
had it not been the wish of all present. The dress of 
the ladies, while in native style, was close and neat, 
perfectly suitable to this their first entrance into a 
mixed company. Dr. C. had kindly wished that re- 
freshments should be provided in accordance with the 
tastes of his guests, but they desired that no departure 
should be made from ordinary English customs ; they 
partook of tea and coffee with evident pleasure, much 
gratified with what they considered the great condescen- 
sion of their English friends, in assisting to hand these 
refreshments to them. The entertainment of the ladies 
during the evening was a greater difficulty. I had relied 
on various albums and scrap-books which I had brought 
with me ; but when I observed a lady look at one upside 
down, without any possibility on my part to make her 
imderstand its meaning, a different mode of proceeding 
Avas evidently necessary. I therefore explained a port- 
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folio of prints and drawings to a circle of gentlemen, 
and then requested one of them to do the same to the 
ladies. This was accomplished satisfactorily. i\rusic 
varied the evening; and Dr. C.’s daughter gave them 
in'ucli pleasure by playing and singing to her guests. 
'J’lic evening passed thus agreeabl}'; there was no painful 
shyness or reserve, and yet at tlie same time there was 
throughout a propriety of demeanour which was very 
remarkable, when it is remembered that such an 
assembly ■was probably tlie first of the kind ever held. • 
At 9, 'we saw our guests safely into their carriages, each 
lady under the care of her own protector, all having 
been greatly gratified with the evening. We little 
realised at the time how important a step •was thus being 
made in social progress, and how much steady effort at 
emancipation from prejudices must have been previously 
accomplished, to enable these native gentlemen to take 
it. This evening awakened in the minds of many of 
those present higlier aspirations, wdiich led to further 
improvements. The importance of the step ■was shown 
by the indignant comments of some of the native papers, 
which were opposed to progress. 

The Court had not yet returned to Calcutta, having 
been detained in tlie North by the great durbar. I 
could not therefore deliver my introductions to various 
official gentlemen, and determined to avail myself of 
the present leisure to take an early opportunity of visit- 
ing the schools. The first I sa^wwas au excellent speci- 
men of the Calcutta schools, being those belonging to 
the Free Scotch Presbyterians, originally established 
by the Pev. Dr. DufiF. This gentleman may indeed be 
considered the founder of the mission school system in 
India. I was informed that there was at first consider- 
able opposition, especially from home committees, to 
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instruction with a view to train as a tcadicr; slip, received 
a small gratuity weekly to provide her food, lieing llius 
debarred from obtaining a livelihood. The ^Mission 
Orphan Boarding School is an excellent one. There 
are from 50 to (iO girls, tlieir .ages var3'ing from G 3’ears 
old to 1 G. Here, as elscwliere, the missionaiy and his 
wife re.sidc on the jJremises, and giro a tone to the 
•school. For the first time since I had been in Indi.a, I 
saw a galler3' lesson given to the younger department 
of the school 1)3' a young woman, who had been tnained 
in the Church Female Horma I School. She had married, 
and was now a widow. The animation and interest 
displayed by the children, and the agreeable and liveh' 
manner in which the lesson was given, formed a striking 
contrast to the ordinary teaching of the 3'oimger classes 
in the ordiuar3' Hindoo girls’ school. I was requested 
to examine the older class, and somewhat hesitated to 
do so, know'ing how easity young people are perplexed 
by the questions of a stranger. I found, however, that 
^163' were perfectly at home ; though the examination 
was conducted in English, they answered admirably, 
both on geograph3' and on Scripture subjects. In com- 
paring these girls with those in the native day-schools, 
it is necessary to bear in mind not only that these are 
the whole day under care and influence, but that they 
remain at school later than is possible, according to 
existing customs among the Hindoos. Yet inth these 
deductions, it is evident that young native girls are 
quite equal in intelligence and quickness in learning to 
their W’estern sisters, if properly instiaicted and trained. 
The same fact is particularly strildng also in the small 
boarding-school of Hindoo gu*ls in connection with the 
Normal School. Not only did the little girls show 
much animation when receiving a lesson from one of 
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the female teacliers, but when work was over, and they 
were permitted to go to play, they had as active and 
joyous a game in the midday heat, as our children at 
home would indulge in on a bracing October morning. 
The Female Normal School is supported by the Indian 
Society for Promoting Female Instruction, and is in 
connection with the Church of England. There are (as 
stated in the Eeport for 1866, which is the fourteenth) 
ten students, who are most carefully instructed in 
Bengali, as well as Scripture, the ordinary branches of 
female education, singing, drawing, and fancy work — 
these last being found useful and attractive in the 
zenana-^ds^ting. They are expected to remain three 
years in the institution, and afterwards to engage in 
teaching, for at least two years, in schools or zenanas. 
The students appeared interested in their work, and gave ' 
promise of being intelligent and earnest in their future 
duties. Every arrangement was made conducive to 
their health and comfort, and a comfortable home is 
also provided for zenana teachers. This society has 
also branch schools in various ^parts of the country in 
connection with the central one in Calcutta ; these con- 
tain about 350 children. I visited also a benevolent 
institution for poor boys and girls, of whom, by a funda- 
mental rule, three-foTuths must be Christians. There 
are about 140 boys and 80 girls, chiefly East Indians. 
A school for Jewish gilds, chiefly Armenians, is taught 
by an English certificated teacher, the only one I met 
with in India. 

The instruction given in zenanas by private teachers 
forms an important feature in the female education of 
Calcutta. Some years ago there was extreme reluc- 
tance to admit these teachers into families ; at present 
there is a great demand for them, and it is difficult for 
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suflleiont fuiids (o 1)0 niisod lo suppl}' tbc floimiiifl. IL 
is obvious tluiL in Jj^jo cnao of younp; iniirricd Inrlies ibis 
is Mic only inoans by wbicli crlucalinn win be given. It 
certainly appears extraordinary tbat. native gentlemen 
«if nlllnencc do not show a willingness to pay liberally 
for such advantages: as in lingland suitable payment 
would be made for tbc services of dail}'' governesses. 
Hence tbc difficult}’’ of obtaining funds, tbougb tbe 
(Tovernmont contributes to tbesc in lieu of schools. 
Tbc zenana teachers speak encouragingly of tbe effects 
of tbeir instructions. Having accompanied a laily who 
takes an active part in Ibis work, it was interesting to 
observe tbe warm and affectionate greeting given to tbe 
visitors b}' the Hindoo ladies; in the seclusion of tbc 
female apartments, wbicb are frequently very dull and 
devoid of any object of interest, it must indeed be very 
gratif^’ing to tbese native ladies to receive kind in- 
struction, and to have intercourse M’itli sjunpatbising 
strangers. 

However valuable tbe zenana-visiting is in cases 
where it is impossible under existing circumstances to 
attend a school, yet it is obviously far preferable for 
3'ouug girl^ to have tbeir minds expanded by seeing 
something beyond the walls in which they are after- 
wards to be iinnuu’cd. Tbe excellent i\Ir. lietbuiic, 
who will ever be remembered as having given tbe first 
great stiniulus to female education, left a large sum to 
be devoted esiiccially to the promotion of tbat of the 
higher cbisscs. A splendid and commodious building 
has been erected bearing bis name, and placed under 
the care of Government, wdiicb also contributed largely 
to tbe support of tbe school which is carried on there 
for the daughters of native gentlemen; — in order to 
meet tbeir wishes as far as possible, it is placed under 
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Honic milos from ilie ciiy, wliicli would give me an 
insiglit info ilio inofussil mode of life. TJie regular 
residents in Cjilcutta seldom go beyond tlie sight of 
streets and houses. It was delightful to change these 
for wild jungle and the long graceful bamboo. After 
a time a Hi tie hedge-school appeared, of a very primi- 
tive nature, being held in an open shed with the ordi- 
nary surroundings of cottage life. 'J’Jie children were 
sitting with palm-leaves in their hands, inscribing un- 
known characters on them with bits of stick, dipped in 
some sooty composition to serve as a pen. 'J'liis primi- 
tive inode of writing is in great favour in these parts, 
having the advantage of cheapness, and also of obliging 
the scholar to write his lesson correctly at once, as no 
erasure is possible. A specimen of this writing I 
carried away with me. I was much surprised at the 
advance in learning Avliich was indicated by the questions 
put to them by j\Ir. Long; their answers showed much 
intelligence and mastery of ideas. Among other sub- 
jects he questioned them on natural history, with the 
leading divisions of the animal kingdom and many 
scientific terms; they answered admirablj', tind proved, 
by the illustrations they gave from familiar animals, 
that they thoroughly understood what they were saying, 
and that this was no word-knowledge. Air. Long has 
adopted the excellent plan of dividing the time of one 
thoroughly trained teacher among a number of these 
village schools, giving a day to each ; he thus instructs 
the teacher, and introduces a higher standard into the 
schools, especially as he himself not unfrequently visits 
them. He cannot adopt the same plan in a small girls’ 
school which we afterwards visited, because there is 
extreme fear among the Hindoos of their daughters 
being converted; they would consent to serving only 
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iiivllod lo yj.'viialcc of Home refrcsliineuf.; biif, ns aMr. 
Lono’ coiihl not be fulmilled, tbfjy kindly olfered to 
pbice Bonic fruit in tbe cjirringe tliaf, J migbt slmre i( 
witli biin. T tlninkfidly aceopled some fine Oabiil 
grapes (packed carefully in small boxes embedded in 
eoUonb jJOinegranutoK, and ofber tropical fniils. Mr. 
J^ong was no si, ranger lliere ; lie bad on a former occa- 
sion exbibifed the magic lantern (o tbe delight of fbe 
neigbbmirbood, tbe court being t hronged, and the ladies 
of the family enjoying the F])eclacle from the house- 
top. . I found him negotiating for a repetition of the 
entertainment, to tbe great pleasure of the family. How 
marvellously are means now multiplied of instruction 
and recreation combined, and bow friendly a feeling 
must be excited in sucli a district towards a gentleman 
who would thus devote himself to promote the pleasure 
of native families ! As we were walking down a woody 
lane to our conveyance, I observed with admiration 
some fine living specimens of a large tropical bulimus, 
a land shell of the snail kind, and was informed that 
they had appeared in that district since the fan)inc. 
No explanation was given of the connection between 
the famine and the advent of the bulimus, the dilFcr- 
ence between j)ost hoc and propier hoc not appearing 
to be understood. I was promised that a few sj)ecimens 
should be prepared for me, and on our return in the 
evening we found some obliging youths watching for 
our carriage to give me several fine shells, which the}* 
had collected; unlike English boys, they regarded 
tlianks a sufficient return for their courtesy, and de- 
clined to accept a few silver coins. This visit to the 
zemindar left a most agreeable impression oh the 
mind, and showed what friendly intercourse might tsike 
place between the two races, when it is animated by so 
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opinien on the suhjec*^ though I was n-rlainly inclined 
to a^n e with him: and m v^r dnrin;; my slay in India 
could I iiilnitivcly diMTindnate dilTennt ca<l-‘ 4, or iH?- 
tinuuish Hrahmiic. Untlie pre-ent ewcash^n, ;;vir. 
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hovs wore of an inh rior ca*^te. thns eondrmiu;:: his t henrv. 

In oid»'r(o eive^omi• idea of (hesurnntiidin;^ cotint ry, 
^Ir. l.on;^ had arr:in;jed for a row alonj,^ a canal which 
wn^ a us'Tid medium rif communication for the produce 
tkf the districts \V«* entered a most primitive canne-Iikc 
hoat, with an a'.vnini' so low that a seat on a hassock 
•.vac almost to(» hij*:h; in some parts W'e could occa^ion- 
:dly piek the tliiwi rs <»n the hanks, nnd in others wo 
f'onld hardly make our way h(?l\vcen the sodges. At 
length, when I w’as beginning to fear that we were so 
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far from our starting-point that 'we ran a risk of being 
benighted on our return, we reached a little homestead 
looking very much like England with its cattle and 
children at play, and found that we had made a circuit, 
and had returned to the cottage of the native Christian 
family who resided at the station. It was pleasant to 
be greeted by them with that feeling of fraternity which 
springs up spontaneously between Christians in this 
heathen land, and strange to enter an ordinary-looking 
little Hindoo house, and find familiar English books, 
and hear uttered with loving respect the name of a 
devoted Christian lady which I knew well. I bade adieu 
to this peaceful hamlet Avith regret, and with a strong 
feeling of the good which was here being done so un- 
ostentatiously. The missionary gains much influence 
by these quiet visitations to the homes of the natives, 
where he is received vuth openness and confidence, and 
he is thus preparing for more extensive and effective 
action in future. 

Before aniving at my Calcutta home, I paid another 
visit of a less agreeable nature. I had not been in an 
idol temple during their so-called worship, and, re- 
pugnant as it was to my feelingSj this was an ex- 
perience I ought to have ; and Mr. Long kindly agreed 
to conduct me to one, a temple of the goddess Kali, 
which was much frequented. We drove through a 
thickly populated suburb, and alighted at the entrance 
of a narrow lane, lined on each side with low shops or 
stalls, which were hung with quantities of garlands of 
yefiow chrysanthemums or African marigolds, for the 
votaries of the goddess. I had often seen some semi- 
nude labourer wearing such a garland, and was informed 
that this was in token of the wearer having been per- 
forming his devotions! The pictures which are sold in 
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plao* (1i< fno*-! Ia5»!» r;i)culn((*d 

to iri'-pJrr iii^y r5n^t:*»sr* «*f xjrltv^ or r*^\vtn)v*\ On 
;jrrmnj: :tt iSi*' ;in y<^nnr voItui^ 

t<N d t*i I -ro^t ij'‘, nnd i* d n** t * ;\ *:I<K>jnv r^tirtynnU 
’5vli« ro i\ n’t th«* r^n whirJi <ht-%irtnn> nrr 

itt;Vuo3:t'<Ni {a t},r r< tn (hr* tln ddiTl;: 

i.f ^^•.'^i: v.< {\nn iun^ r tMn}*;r* lli** 

r** Wi tr n d?r"t|ftt3 diti- 

5? j,t.! 1->' 4v.llr>} :ivA :\ ^«f 

**A;!b \*vA xvjtijuit iitiV :»j»jM’,'iT.iljrv 

« f <vi»!:n3i?y. ,\31 tv;;‘ 1'ii‘h*^ .'ijii! I 

tt^y frii :s*j!!o ;s< -» TJi* 

follow, «d f»T ?5dn;f f^»r Kxdi, •^sk! ri'-^ttrijif' 

i;*' l-jn-jv. dsd u<^\ ti» r.iUv ol.j. ct to nU 

« fli ntij*. \V4^ ‘.u ?<■' of it{< * Mid 

ii-nr v»;;Y to lut< r.-triir.;;*, f<*Uon.d hy tf:** Votinj: tn:ilu 
At IrjM, t!dni:::i;: Jitly (h::t 1 m< \r.V' tunlj'ti;: Ml 

ntijM'.’il* lio 4*>:<da5ti:5*“d* ‘1 JiriV*' t' Mat- 
?} *'V, * :iifA Jidin, atal tJo* Jo vidatJoii?' I * 

«-‘VoM f“t3t5ii al* iti! Kali tli^^rc/ r»join* <l 

Mr. *<?«., »d afi^ ho 

^•:viily an^vtrro'h ntai d*j*nt?*‘h p fi"* ;viaj,\ doid.th ‘^'•*. 
tiiat "A'r \\. ro >hi*olr<h j.;thor than vWtli ^vhat 

.•“■•utahd to U'' f«4!n<''»vh:}t HJa* tda-ph* tuy. 

T!i* J«' 3** JUtirJji that !'■ to Ua • * 6iii* al oVfTV 

turn it* Ihi^ i‘5t\ 4»f ('alnitta* and 4'V«*ry\vht ro in India. 
\\V hf-atht ni^tu v.^^nnuui: a darin^X front in Ih^ 
<if t'{in*-ti:m civili^^atJon-- in»^tnu"Jion :i(n»rdin^ 
only ‘iihi» r! to thr ycuni»T — ilrti-rminod opj»(»**iti»*n to 
tn* nt^ anil Min<l ‘^tihmi‘--ion to tin- tynmny of 
«*«**To{n. Th* u. :i,::aint w** no^t with tin* nnof dolifjlitful 
jiroof- that tin- Word p^'tn tralint: qiuVtly htit Kurely 
v;}ii r< wr Jittlo oxja rt to find Iraoi*’' of it^‘ jiowit, and 
that the Christian rpirit i< wurkinj; i{^ way ainoxi'j 
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tlmx* \v)ii» Imvo nol yt l in'ocpft’.'l tlio Chrl'-iian n;iun*, 
‘Till* !iiii<,olofn of f»o(l i*otnc(!i inif. with oli'orvalioti ' 
in our (lay, nu}* Tuoru tluui whrii fho worrl.M wop* fir,-*! 
iition.'d. Silt’ll iiioii*;iifs ill tlu-ii* v/i-rf |it;('ulifirly .siis'- 
^(’.stofl hy H Stimluy in tlio oity *»f Itaniniohiin !’<>}•*.*< 
I.'ilioiirs, wliit’h waft o.^porially (If-tlic.-itod in my mind 
in thf ifpvd. r/’fornicr. I found, in a .Nuhurh of f’ahrutfa, 
tlioyoiiiii^ Hrahniin ronvorl, wli'> liaii visiti.-d v.’ith rii'.’ in 
Hrihtol (Iiif spot {'on.t-ct’rafod hy having hfcn flu.’ HnjrdiV 
la.ttl fart Illy rf.i-idoncf, ainl tin; tomh i rfftot! to hit 
luftnury. Ilf had hi/fti intfiulfd for the niini.-try, hut 
oirfuni.ttauff.t had lirfii very advept* to liiiii, ;ind I:‘.‘pt 
hiin.toniowliat i.tolated; he\vas,howf-\’fr,actjuaiuted with 
some of the Hrahmos', and I rofjuetted him to hrini'two 
or three of thorn, that we iiiifhl hoM a .xintpio wor.-hip 
together, reading that- grand forlir-tli chapter of Ipaiah, 
which harl heen hcleeted for reading at the IhijahV 
funeral .service. Ho came accompanied hy llirof Hrali- 
mo.t;, i;,'ieh «if whom I rettuo.tted to take a part hy reail- 
ing a jiorlion of Scrijiturc. To tuie I a.ttjgnerl the 
fourteenth chapter of the (rnspel of St. .lohii, though 
with some fear le.':t it. might not he read with much 
feeling. I then discovered that not one of the three 
harl any idea of the circumstance.-? under which that 
touching addre,**.‘? was delivered. These I simply e.x- 
plained to them, and was li.stened to with evident 
interc.sf. After a very touching prayer hy my young 
ISralimin friend, the reading commenced. Anyone 
who has Iieard that grand portion of Isaiah’s writings 
read in the pulpit with deep feeling and expression, 
will enter into my surprise, when one of these young 
Hindoos read it ivitli a force and pathos which I have 
seldom heard at all exceeded. Another read a Psalm. 
He who was to read the Gospel, before commencing, 
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solemnly prayed for a blessing ‘ on the boly chapter ’ 
before him, and then read it as one who deeply felt the 
solemn and affecting words he was uttering ; this in- 
deed be did, for he informed us afterwards that he 
had frequently perused with deep interest the words of 
Our Lord. Keshub Chunder Sen would have been with us 
on this very interesting occasion, but he was preparing 
for a service which he was about to hold that evening, 
in kind compliance with my earnest wdsb to hear him 
state his religious views. He usually conducts a ser- 
vice in Bengali on Sunday mornings, in his own large 
drawing-room; on this occasion he arranged to liave 
also a special evening service in English, to which he 
invited the attendance of a few English friends, in 
addition to his ordinary congregation. On arriving 
after the service had commenced, I found that some 
one was engaged in prayer ; and from the manner and 
the matter — full of deeppenitentialutterances — I should 
have thought myself in a Methodist chapel, and was 
quite perplexed who could be officiating, untQ a touch- 
ing supplication for our ^mother country’ and for 
perfect harmony between 'the conquered and the con- 
quering races,’ convinced me that he must be a Hindoo. 
He was indeed the same native gentleman who had 
read in the afternoon the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John. Mr. Sen read portions of the Hindoo Scriptures 
and of the New Testament, and an English gentleman 
engaged in prayer, while another conducted the sing- 
ing of a hymn. Mr. Sen afterwards began his dis- 
course, taking for his test, 'Except a man be born 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ He 
most powerfully demonstrated the necessity of a change 
of heart, and in a deeply spiritual discourse developed 
his subject, in a manner truly astonishing to those who 
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were not aware what progress he had made towards 
Christianity. On two other occasions I heard him give 
those remarkable extempore discourses^ which rivet the 
attention of his hearers, and carry them ■with him in 
his spiritual flight. 

English appears as familiar to Mr. Sen as his native 
language ; indeed on these subjects it is probably more 
so, as his views have been .formed by communion with 
minds who have expressed their views in our laugimge. 
He is equally capable, however, of descending to the 
level of the capacities of the most ignorant. ‘ No one 
ever spoke to us in this way,’ said the inhabitants of a 
mofussil town to him when he addressed them, in lan- 
guage which they could rmderstand, respecting their 
duties one to another; he told them that they must 
be just and true in their dealings, avoid false weights 
and measures, and, in fine, do to others as they would 
have others do to them. They desired that those words 
should be spoken to them another day. Such teachings 
must come to the Hindoos ivith great power from one 
of their own nation; and, indeed, wherever Keshuh 
Chunder Sen goes on his missionary tours, he is listened 
-to by thousands. ‘I never retrace my steps,’ he has 
said. May he go onwards, until he becomes an apostle 
to call his people to accept Christ as their only 
Master ! 

On Saturday, Dec. 1, the Governor-General arrived. 
On the Monday following I was summoned to his 
presence. The interview was followed by a kind in- 
vitation from Lady Lawrence to take up my abode at 
Government House. This I thankfully accepted, "with 
a grateful feeling for so much condescension ; and on 
the following Monday was installed in my new quar- 
ters, where I was most obligingly treated as a guest 
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during the remainder of my stay in Calcutta. T may ho 
permitted here respectfully to offer my warm acknow- 
ledgments to his Excellency and his estimable huly, for 
thus showing their sympathy with the object of my 
visit, and affording me advantages which I could not 
otherwise have enjoyed. It was also regarded by my 
native friends as a token of sympathy with them- 
selves; and they had as much facility for conferring 
with me, and visiting me in the rooms assigned me 
in Government House, as if I had been in a private 
residence. 


Before taking leave of my friend Dr, Chuckerbiitty, 
to whom I was so much indebted for bis kind recep- 
tion, I was anxious to see the 3Iedical G>llege, wlaicb 
was the scene of his daily oSdal labours. TJm in- 
stitution was founded by Dr. Henry Goodeve, 
anxiety was felt at the time lest the opposition it would 
excite in the minds of uninformed native? ghouH 
defeat its objects: but- science and enlightenment 


tmumphed- and this institution has led the way to the 


ision of sound meiicsi knovdedge over the empire. 


The fact of Dr. Chraakef; 


being Innself a nai 
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Jearnt that Hiis admirable slate of (be nursing 
department wis proljabl}' duo to the oxerfions of a 
society for (.raining nurses, wliiclj was csiablislicd some 
years .ago in lionour of tlie late Lady Canning. These 
resuKs arc very suggestive of the bcsl mode of pro- 
viding a siippl)’^ of ntinscH olsewlioro in India. 

I liad not 3 'ftt visited (he jails, and was esjiociall}' 
desirous of doing so, having beard of the rcmark.'ible 
perfoclion of the skilled indusirial work in that at 
Alij)ore. Tho printing, which has been introduced 
into that jail, has been developed in a very remarksible 
manner by Mr. .Tones, now assislanf-secrctary (o the 
Govemment; indeed, what I heard had been accom- 
plished seemed hardly credible. 

Through the kindness of the Ineiilcnant-Governor, Sir 
Cecil Jieadon, his aide-de-camp obliginglj'callcd for me 
punctually at fi a.m., on two mornings, to accompany me 
to this and some other institutions. Tho Diroctor-Genc- 
r.al of Prisons, Dr. Mount, was then absent in England ; 
Dr. I'^rancis, as superintendent of the jail, accompanied 
us, and gave us every information. 'J'herc are from 
800 to 1,000 prisoners in Allpore .Tail. Some of them 
arc emj)lo 3 ’cd in the rougher works, but the bulk of 
the prisoners arc engaged in departments connected 
with printing, lithography, «tc. i\Ion, totally low :md 
ignorant on their iirst admission, are (.aught the English 
letters in a month. I saw one, who had been there Iqss 
than that time, select the different types quite accu- 
rately from a number, as they were called for. They 
are carried on, step by step, through the different 
stages, until they have arrived at as great perfection as 
if they were English printers. The very finest fancy 
printing is executed here, as well as Government des- 
patches ; and in the various workshops there is so much 
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;\jiparon( froeiloin, tJiat 1 plioiilil not. have imagined 
invfelf in a pri.<on. w< r«* it not for the j)rc 5 ence of the 
jjuard who atlt-ndod ntt ri>Tmd. All the jirisoncrs were 
worliing with :!.■? nmeh :i]»n.':rent goodwill as if they 
wore free nun : itjdci'.l, ,Mr. Jones assured ns (hat he 
had ascertained that tiny jn-rh'rini d more thati a third 
more worl: jter di^ m than onlirmry workmen. This 
is the more rejr.arkahK'. as tin-re is no payment or 
reward al 111 w«‘tl for industrial work: iut indeed have the 
pris-nitT.s any itn'. jitive, t-xei pt the .satisfaction tirising 
from doing skill' d w-tJ; well, Tiie In-.-dthy tnoral fooling 
aiui geoii tone tlni- t-ngi'ini* r<.d Ini' the effect of lesson- 
itig th',- 11' " li "f 4 'inc' r*. tin; ineredihly small nnmher of 
(etipaid ofih-i.'iis i • ing f'nj.ii siifdeient to maint.aiiiordvr. 
in roldiiien (m ])::.••• "t-.* tv thetu-* ives. who are .‘••oh.-cted f.r 
go-.id rondn,;: tn .<■ rvv wan!'. r-. 'J'in re is no 
I'C svj<ar.';t' s!^ ' p;: g I'.ere, any more lhati in the oth-.r 
kiil' I )t.(I Si : I nt tie- it.dnrioti’^ efiVet.-: of a.^-eciar;::: 
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for long-sentcricc'fl prisoners, if tlie Irisli or Crofton 
63vl«ni were corrierl otit in Jndi.'j. 

Wc tlit-n visited tlio J'cmrile Prison, which is fi coin- 
pk-tcly distinct Ijiiihling, .ond the prisoners have far 
better premises than in any other tJiat I liad .«een. 
The place was not originally intended for its present 
purpose, nor is it adapted to it. There is association 
withotit separate sleeping-cells. Tlie jailer and his 
wife live on the premises, btJt there are male w'arders. 
A little instruction is given, though there did not .ap- 
pear to be ntiy systematic attempt to improve the 
prisoners. .Still, the place w.'is such, that it would be 
very possible for ladies to come and visit these un- 
liappy women, •with every liope of conferring a real 
benefit on them. It appeared to me remarkable, that 
among the manv benevolent works carried on in Cal- 
cuttii by ladies, prison-visiting Iuls not yet been in- 
cluded. .Surely the want needs only to be kno'wn for 
it to bo supplied. A woman approached me with hands 
folded in earnest supplic.ation ; the subject of her en- 
trcat\' I could not of course comprehend, but was in- 
formed that she ivas soliciting 1113' influence on her 
behalf, for her to be sent to the Andam.ans. These 
islands arc a penal settlement for life-sentenced native 
male convicts. In the latter stage of their punlriiment, 
if the3* have obtained some degree of privilege by their 
good conduct, the3' arc allowed to live in comparative 
liberty on one island. Having been separated from 
their families, it ■would generally be impossible for their 
wives to be brought to them, and 3*et domestic comfort 
was needed. A very large number of murderesses — 
I was told 150 — were under life sentences. Many of 
these women did not appear to have acted form pre- 
meditated wickedness, but rather from sudden impulse 
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caused by groat provocation. Their condition was most 
deplorable, wilboul hope of amelioration. The oficr 
was made to them of going to this penal settlement 
with a view to tnarriago with those men; it was gladly 
accepted, and they were sent. To obtain a similar 
boon was tbc ])etilion of this poor womiui. Some of 
the prisoners had young children with them, wldcb 
must indeed be a blessing to the parents. One small 
creature was lying in its mother’s lap, stretching its 
well-formed little limbs in the sun with evident delight, 
and a niy striking on its dark eagle eye was so reflected 
hack that it looked like n brilliant diamond. * "What, a 
glorious spirit may be enshrined in the form that holds 
this young immortal ! ’ I thought, .*is 1 kissed that tiny 
face. *llow nnconscions is it of the degradation around 
it ! What is to be the future of that little child ? Whose 
duty is it to shape its destiny? The Slate has deprived 
it of its natural guardian — who is take her place?’ 
An tinswcr woidd involve many grave considerations. 

After the jails, I visited a Innatic asj-lnm, under the 
snperintondence of Dr. l*a}me, which had some features 
so interesting and instnictivo, that nuolher reference 
to such an instiUilion will he jjardoned. 

There are (wo distinct establishments — one intended 
for Europeans and Eurasians, the other for natives. In 
the former, residence is usually a temporary one, as the 
English patients arc generally sent home when proper 
arrangements are made. The object is therefore, in 
most cases, rather to promote the comfort of the patient 
during a short sojourn, than to .attempt to carry out a 
system which would require a long period of discipline 
and care. A master and matron reside here, who have 
the care respectively of the male and female patients 
in separate departments. The premises are well ar- 
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ranged, with a nicely-kept garden. Every comfort 
and convenience is provided: there is a pleasant 
verandah, with a table on which are entertaining books 
and papers. All the sleeping-rooms are neat and 
cheerful. The matron threw all her energies and sym- 
pathy into the work, and treated the patients with the 
greatest kindness. They, however, had a most repulsive 
aspect. They were foil of the most ridiculous self- 
sufficiency, and exhibited their peculiarities in a very 
disagreeable manner. The master endeavoured by his 
own example to induce the lunatics under his care to 
work in the garden as a pleasant occupation, but 
nothing effective appeared to be done; and the chief 
impression produced on me was, that great effort and 
kindness were being bestowed without more than a 
temporary result. The native asylum was very dif- 
ferent. Here the same principle was developed as in 
that at Ahmedabad, with the addition of more skilled 
labom*, which appeared a very important element. 
Extracting oil from the castor-nut was the manufacture 
adopted, as it involved a variety of processes, and was a 
kind of work vdth which many were previously familiar. 
Dr. Payne selected at all times the occupation which 
appeared best to fall in with the character and tastes of 
the patient, and to put him into as natural a condition as 
possible, the superintendent of the work carefully watch- 
ing any symptom which indicated a need for change. 
The manner in which all this was being done was, to 
a passing observer like myself, so natural, that if the 
principles had not been explained to me, I should not 
have imagined that I was observing anything but an 
ordinary factory. Dr. Payne speaks most favourably 
of the result of his system, which indeed appears 
worthy of close study and imitation. 
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It is \mnecessi\ry to occiip3» the time of the reader 
with descriptions of the institutions which are well 
known to all who visit India. A passing reference 
only is needed to several of these, though all were 
very interesting. 

The Museum of the Asiatic Society, vdth its rich 
stores of natural history, valuahle manuscripts, relics' 
illustrating Hindoo mythology, memorial busts of those 
who have • recorded in their works their interest in 
India — all these recall especially to the mind its noble 
founder. Sir William Jones, whose virtues and learning 
embalm his memory in this country. 

The Metcalfe Hall is a noble monument to the 
memory of the excellent G-overnor-General whose name 
it bears. Here are treasures of literature, which are 
highly appreciated and freely used, both by the English 
and by the native gentry ; and a largo saloon is filled 
with interesting natural productions adapted for use in 
manufactures, as well as valuable models of machines, 
and various works of art. 

The Museum of Comparative Anatomy connected 
with the Medical College is an admirable one, and 
reflects the highest honour on its cmrator. 

The School of Art is as yet young, but promises to be 
Very valuable in developing native talent. 

In the Sanscrit College is a wonderful collection of 
most valuable manuscripts. This institution carries 
the student through a highly-advanced course of study, 
as indicated by the examination-papers, with which the 
principal kindly presented me. 

The Hindoo College, the school still called by the 
name of its excellent founder, David Hare, the large 
Martiniere School for Christian boys and girls, and 
other institutions of the kind, I could only see ex- 
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tcrnally, as the vacation had commenced wlien I visited 
them. 

The School for European Orphan Girls appears a 
well-managed institution, which has the merit of 
proving that, with a judicious system of education — 
menial, moral, and pliysical — English girls may be 
brought up in a healtliy condition in India. I saw 
some respectable young married women, with their 
infants, visiting the school where they had been edu- 
cated, and of which they retained a grateful remem- 
brance. 

The School of Useful Arts in Dhurmtollah, under 
the superintendence of the American missionary, tlie 
llev. C. H. Dali, deserves especial mention. "Wliile 
combining with an ordinary Anglo-vernacular school a 
collegiate class, instruction is given in engrossing, 
lithography, and various other branches of manual 
skill, which may enable youths to gain a liveli- 
hood ; and even fancy work, knitting, &c. are taught, 
which the boj's in their turn teach to their sisters at 
home. I carried away maps beautifully drawn by the 
pupils, with specimens of well-executed lithography. 
There is also a girls’ school on the same premises, 
which is regularly visited by an English lady who 
understands Bengali, who speaks highly of the docility 
and quickness of the little girls. 

There are many other institutions in Calcutta which 
time did not permit me to visit. Most of them are 
intended to promote the welfare of the educated 
classes. It was most gpratifying to an Englishwoman to 
find how much had been done, both by our Government 
and by private individuals, to promote the welfare of this 
great country ; yet I could not but feel that the lower 
closes had not in any way shared these benefits. This 
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is not entirely the fault of the English. The inferior 
portion of the population — in fact, the great mass of the 
inhabitants — are in a state of dense ignorance, which 
can hardly he conceived b}’’ those whose lot is cast in 
a civilised and Christian country. Most distressing as 
is the ignorance which still exists in our o'wn country, 
and which must be regarded as a standing disgrace to 
it, until some active measures are taken by the educa- 
tional department of the Government to grapple with 
it — yet in England none are in a state of absolute iso- 
lation from the educated par"t of the community. The 
institutions, organisations, voluntar}* efforts, Christian 
sympathy, which are in active existence and operation 
in om: country, need only to be properly strengthened, 
aided, and wisely directed by tbe Government, to pene- 
trate at once to the most remote and ignorant rural 
district, to the darkest corner of the most wretched 
court and alley in our great cities. It is otherv\nse in 
India. The educated natives, not having' embraced 
Christianity, do not feel the impulse which animates 
us to seek and to save the lost; on the contrary, their 
religion, as far as it still influences them, woxild rather 
keep them aloof from inferior castes, than lead them to 
attempt to raise them by education to their own level. 
Even if they should- theoretically accept the doctrine 
that ‘God has made of one blood all nations of the earth,’ 
and that all are children of one common Father, yet 
the despotic rule of custom compels them practically 
to ignore this great truth. There is no desire, then, on 
the part of the educated Hindoos to elevate the lowest 
grades; but, on the contrary, I have heard a native 
gentleman argue strongly against any attempt of the 
kind being made. These masses are, besides, separated 
by their language from imbibing any indirect civilising 
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aos 

iiiniujncp, sl.lll loss fitly iHrccl. knowlcdgo, from tlif; Kn^- 
li.sh wlio dwell in Iboir niidsl. Tliongli oflicifil gonilemeii 
master the vcrniicnlar of tlio district in wliicli the}' are 
settled, and the English in general acquire such fexv 
words or phrases iis may eiiiihlc them to express (heir 
wants, yet there seldom exists a power of really com- 
mnnicfiting with persons speaking the very vfirions 
languiiges existing in the country. Hence the masses 
remain quite isolated from all influences which might 
elevate them, and the rapid advance of education 
among the higher classes has not yet reached the 
lower. The educfitional arrangements for India do 
not appear to have as yet contemplated any effort to 
educate such children, nor indeed, under existing re- 
gulations, can any but very small pecuniary aid he 
given by Government. 

I hfid been working at home now for twenty years, 
in practical efforts to raise the very lowest class, and 
had found these followed by far greater results than I 
could have anticijiated ; I had also learnt from experi- 
ence that a very small seed sown in faith may grow to 
be a much larger tree than could have been possibly 
imagined, and that practical demonstration is more 
convincing than any reasoning. I therefore determined 
to commence a small school for such children as could 
not, by reason of their actual condition, be admitted, 
even if payment were made for them, into the ordinary 
existing schools. The Brahmin convert, who had 
studied my schools in Bristol, during his residence in 
that city, gladly accepted the office of schoolmaster. 
He considered that this would place him and his young 
wife in such a position, as not only to maintain himself 
comfortably, but to benefit his fellow-creatures. The 
house which had been consecrated in my heart by the 
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Brahmin prayer-meeting was then to he let, and I gladly 
secured it for a year. In that house, which proved to 
he most convenient, both for sitxiation and accommoda- 
tion, a few little hoys were soon gathered, and were 
quickly brought under the influence of the master. As 
the school would not at present he opened on Sundays, 
I there met, on December 9, any natives who liked to 
join my young friend and myself in a simple service. 
On every subsequent Sabbath, during my stay in 
Calcutta, the afternoons were' thus spent, and friendly 
conversations followed our Scripture readings. On one 
occasion ]\Ir. Sen gave us an evening discourse on, * The 
kingdom of God is within you.’ 

Tuesday, December 25, was a day ever to be re- 
membered. The Court had retired, for the Christmas 
week, to the delightful country residence of Barrack- 
pore. My arrangements did not permit me to accom- 
pany them. The day always recals to the exile the 
thought of many home joys, and of loving hearts far 
away. It is therefore a sad day, when strange at- 
tempts at merriment, and the substitution of lieathen 
garlands for Christian holly, only remind one how 
many thousand miles are between us and our home. 
To draw off the mind from loneliness and painful 
thoughts, full occupation of a congenial kind had been 
planned by me for that day ; it is especially sacred to 
me, because it is the anniversary of the union which 
was celebrated, more than sixty years before, of those 
honoured parents to whom the writer owes existence. 
The first event of the day was the baptism of our 
schoolmaster’s two children, with that of his young 
wife, who, being the child of a Baptist, liad not been 
christened. Familiar English names were blended 
with those of their country, and it was a touching 
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sonrico — performed l)y tlie father’s own former pre- 
ceptor, the Rev. C. Dali, in the library of the Mission 
School-house. Next was the festival of our school 
children. We could not give them the beef and plum- 
pudding which some 400 rescued boys and girls of our 
schools were then enjoying at Bristol, in their gaily- 
decorated schoolrooms ; but the master provided such 
dainties as he knew would please them, and a few 
friends, native and English, assembled to see their 
enjoyment. Some poor natives also came, arid they 
appeared thoroughly to appreciate the kind intentions 
which prompted the effort. The boys went through 
their exercises very creditably, proving that their wild- 
ness had been somewhat controlled; they showed a 
very fair progress in learning during the few -weeks 
that they had been under instruction. A schoolmaster 
who was present was somewhat sceptical — as are many 
of greater experience than himself in England — as to 
the fact of these boys being unable to attend the ordi- 
nary schools ; but a close enquiry, and obser^-ation of 
them, convinced him that he certainly should not wish 
to have them among his own scholars ; and that even 
if he did, and free admission were obtained for them, 
they would not be likely to desire admission there if 
offered, still less would they seek it voluntarily them- 
selves. Such children require here, as in England, a 
special school adapted to their wants ; they also must 
be sought from the highways and byw'ays, and induced 
by friendly influence to come under instruction. Our 
master was informed, however, that it would be his 
highest proof of success, to raise his scholars so much 
as to render them admissible to a higher school. With 
a view to improve their personal appearance, and to 
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give them a little training to industry, a tailor was to 
be engaged to giro lessons during part of the day. 

This little school went on satisfactorily after my 
departure, and was pronounced a decided success by 
those who kindly visited it; it also gave satisfaction to 
the educational inspector. In the spring, however, the 
master was appointed to a Government post, and my 
responsibility in it ceased, further than tho promised 
years rent of tho premises. Tlie friends who had 
visited it were, however, so satisfied ivith its success, 
that they determined to continue it, with a ‘ grant in 
aid.’ 

After our children had left tho premises, much 
pleased with their Christmas treat, we found that 
other visitors had arrived — the IJrahmin ladies, nith 
their husbands and a few friends. A short Bengali 
service in commemoration of the event of the day — the 
birth of the Saviour — was conducted by our Brahmin 
master, and then a cop3*of Bammohun Bo3’’.s * Precepts 
of Jesus ’ in Bengali, kindly given for the occasion by 
the Rev. C. Dali, was jiresented to each. Friendly con- 
versation followed, and the interchange of Christmas 
gifts, until it was time to separate ; for our friend Dr. 
Chuckerhutty summoned Jlr. Sen, the master, and 
myself to his hospitable board. 

I hoped that the events of that day would leave on 
the minds of some present a lasting feeling of love to 
Him whose birth we so lovingly celebrated. I little 
knew how deep an impression had been made on the 
heart of one, at least, until the last post brought me 
the following most gratifying letter from one of those 
present — a gentleman who had been under Christian 
teaching, but had not become a professed Christian ; — 
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*Evcr since tlmt memorable day, I mean that happy 
Cliriatmas gatliering in the enter verandah of tlio Itnggcd 
School, 1VO liavo mol every Sunday, five or six of hh, with 
occawonally a viKitor or two, lor the jiurposc of worshipping 

the Fatlicr, in spirit and in truth.” To induce n devotional 
feeling, we gcneRilly read portions from the Works of Channing, 
Taylor, Clarke, &c., and after a few moments’ social converse 
we have the service. Last Sunday wo read from the New 
Teslament that chajitcr wliich begins “ Let not j'our heart be 
troubled,” &c., and from the Old Testament that beautiful and 
refreshing Psalm, *‘Thc Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” &c., a portion from your little book, and a sermon from 
Freeman Clarke’s latest work, “Tlie hour that cometh and 
now is.” I can very well enter into the spirit of the prayer, 
a copy of which you have sent in your last. For if India is 
at all to be regenerated, it must be by the benign influence of 
Christ’s teachings. We don’t want speculation, we don’t want 
wordy discussions about creeds and doctrines, hut what is most 
urgently needed is a spirit of Cliristian philanthropy, brought 
to bear upon tlie cvcr5’'day duties of life. I hope and despair 
not ; for I verily believe that the day will come when every 
knee shall bend, and every tongue confess to the glory of that 
Name whoso mission is peace on earth and good ^rill towards 
men ! ’ * 

During the whole period of my stay in Calcutta, it will 
be easily imagined that I lost no opportunity, either of 
becoming acquainted with native families, or of dis- 
cussing the great subject of Female Education, advance 
in which entirely depends on obtaining a steady supply 
of trained female teachers. I had the pleasure of 
visiting many native ladies who impressed me very 
favourably. I could not, however, become reconciled 
to the fact of entering houses, the best rooms of which 
were not graced by the presence of the ladies who 
should preside over the household. I should gladly 
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give some pleasing details of many of my visits to tlie 
zeuanas, were I not withheld hy feelings of respect to 
domestic privacy. It- will be sufiicient to state, that I 
was at all times most kindly received, the ladies evi- 
dent Ij' being gratified by the idea that sufiicient interest 
wjis felt in them to have led to my journey. Many had 
made some progress in learning, and a great pleasure 
was evidently felt in fancy work ; various kinds of this, 
especially worsted work, had been learnt from English 
ladies. It is to be regretted that their own taste and 
ingenuity were not more exercised in these matters, 
the patterns being always English. The desire to im- 
prove, even in fancy w’ork, might be turned to good 
account. 

\Vith respect to the Female iSormal Training School, 
a plan for which I took an early opportunity of laying 
before the advanced party, I found that b}' these it was 
earnestly desired, and a memorial to that effect was 
speedily prepared, and laid before the Lieutenant- 
Governor. But, on the other hand, a number of those 
influential gentlemen who are st3*led ‘orthodox Hin- 
doos ’ arc decidedly opposed to anything which, they 
imagine, may eventually lead to some degree of change 
in the seclusion of the zenana, or the enlightenment of 
the female sex. ‘ I do not believe in Hindooism,’ one of 
them was beard to say, * nor docs any educated man; but 
m3' ladies do, and it makes them virtuous and obedient 
to me. If they Avere instructed, they Avould see the 
folly of it, and I therefore do not wish them to be 
taught.’ Reasoning is evidcntl3' useless with persons 
who avowedly hold such opinions, and it would be 
futile, as well as n’rong, to attempt domestic inter- 
ference. Such gentlemen do not appear to understand, 
however, that the proposed preparation of female 
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Jeaclicrs for tlicso sclioolfl, only when ninnagcrs wish 
them, enn in no way interfere with their o^vn social 
habits, and it is much to be regretted that they have as 
yet throw! obstacles in the way of those who earnestly 
desii'c improvement for the sake of their owti female 
relations, as well as of the community. Native genile- 
mcn of the advanced party assured me (hat they could 
at once find a number of re.spectablc ladies who would 
gladly bo trained as teachers. Others expressed a strong 
wish that .arrangements could be made for their young 
wives to continue to attend school, by the provision of 
rooms in the Bcthimo School for private classes, since the 
education of native ladies is necessarily very imperfect, 
owing to the cjirly marriages. It is to be hoped that 
these gentlemen will never cease their praiseworthy 
efforts, until they h.ave obtained for the female jJfirt of 
the community all the adv.antogcs they rerpiire. The 
subject largely occupies the educ.ated native mind, and 
has been always a speci.il object of the Bcthunc Society. 
At a meeting of this institution, I was requested to give 
an address on Female Education, combining with this 
the treatment of criminal children. I h.ad consider- 
able hesitiition in doing this, because in England I had 
been in the habit of reading p.apers only in the sections 
of the Social Science Association, .and I had now no 
time for the preparation of any written address. Being, 
however, urged to give my views on a subject which 
was indeed my life-work, I ventured to deliver my ex- 
perience to a meeting of the society.* At the conclu- 
sion, the following important statement was made by 
Baboo Kissory Chand Mittra, a native gentleman of 
great influence and experience ! — 


* Vide * Addrftssijs to the Hindoos,’ pp. 1-11. 
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* Miss Caqiontcr has already brought her influence 
to bear on the Government, for the purpose of e.stnh“ 
lishinga Central Normal Female School. In order to 
strengthen her hands, a representation urging the 
necessity of such an institution has been submitted to 
the Lieutenant-Governor by several Hindoo gentlemen. 
Exception has been taken to this movement by some 
persons who profess to believe that trained female 
teachers to take charge of female schools are not 
wanted, inasmuch as school instruction is not now 
practicable. I am not ashamed to avow that I am a 
party to the memorial to the Government, and my 
friend on my left (Baboo Keshnb Clmnder Son) is 
another. I have bestowed some thouglit on the sub- 
ject, and have had ample opportunities of watching the 
operations of both school instruction and domestic in- 
struction, and I have no hesitation in declaring my 
conviction, that the former is an immcasunibly superior 
system to the latter. Tlmse who underrate school in- 
struction and overrate zenana instruction, are grievously 
mistaken. The zenana system may, in the beginning, 
be necessary in many cases — I do not depreciate it, I 
rejoice in its intention — but I can advocate it onlj" as a 
tentative and a transitory measure, not as a finality 
and an ultimatum. It is dull and lifeless, whereas the 
other is instinct Avith life and animation. Fancy, sir, a 
governess teaching one or two girls within the four 
Avails of a dark and perhaps ill-ventilated room ! Why, 
it is very dull Avork, and both the teacher and the 
taught participate in the dulness. They cannot resist, 
so to speak, catching the torpidity of the thing. The 
efficiency of school instruction depends, on the other 
hand, on the living contact of spirit Avith spirit. It is 
to be ascribed to the sympathy of numbers, which has 
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an eleciric elifccfc, leading lo the formation and develop 
meut of riglit impressions and feelings, breaking up the ’ 
old ground, and letting in new light. But, sir, what- 
ever system may be best adaj)led to promote the en- 
lightonirjent of our females, I earnestly beg my educated 
fellow-countrymen to remember that the social and 
mental status held by the women of a country is the 
true test of i\ji civilisation. I would fervently impress 
on them the truth of what Tennyson has said — 

Tlio wrnnn’s cause w xnnnV — Uicy rise or flinl: 

TogcUu-r, (hrarfed or godlike, bond or fr^o. 

Impressed Avith this View, I regard the mission Avhicli 
has brought out ]\Iiss Carpenter here as .one of the noblest 
— one the fulfilment of which is fraught with results of 
the bast importance to our country. In the interests of 
civilisation and humanity she should be honoured.’ 

The following expressions of opinion, inscribed in my 
book, is a brief but true record of what w.as frequently 
and strongly expressed to me by many; — 

* Dear Madam, — Your visit to this great country, at a 
time when your v.aluable services are most needed here, 
seems to me to be providential, and I he.artily thank God 
for it. The Hindoo female mind is just aAvaking from the 
deathlike sleep of ages, and has already shown in many 
quarters remarkable eagerness to receive the blessings 
of enlightenment. The means hitherto employed to 
promote native female education do not appear to 
me to meet all existing Avants, and are not likely to 
aehieA'e a desirable amount of success. Tlie one thing 
needed, under present circumstanes, is a normal school 
for training up governesses for girls’ schools, and also 
for the zenana. I feel highly gratified, therefore, that 
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engaged in their own duties that they have no time 
or strength for anything which does not immediately 
concern them. One of these subjects was prison dis- 
cipline, the condition of the jails, and the want of 
reformatories. How any attention could he excited to 
these and other social questions which have been re- 
ferred to in the course of the narrative, was a perplex- 
ing matter of consideration. It was, then, with great 
satisfaction, that I learnt from the Eev. Mr. Long that 
he had been endeavouring to excite attention to these 
and other topics, and had even endeavoured to awaken 
attention to them among the natives by instituting 
discussion societies, both in Calcutta and in the Mo- 
fussil. Having become acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of our Social Science Association in England, 
he was anxious that such an agency should he estab- 
lished in Calcutta. This appeared a very desirable 
though almost a hopeless undertaking ; for there are not 
in India, as in England, a number of gentlemen of both 
influence and leisure, who would make it no less a duty 
than a pleasure to promote the objects of such an in- 
stitution, by taking the labouring oar in the manage- 
ment. Mr. Long was not, however, to be easily daunted 
by difficulties. Many highly intelligent and influential 
native gentlemen warmly seconded the idea, and pro- 
mipfid to exert themselves in such an association, if some 
English gentlemen of position and influence would take 
the lead. The number of those interested rapidly in- 
creased, imtil the dozen English and native gentlemen 
who were to meet in the Asiatic Society’s rooms to con- 
sider the matter, seemed likely to amount to fifty or 
more. His Excellency the Govemor-Greneral, with Lady 
Lawrence, and some other ladies, kindly attended ; the 
Lieutenant-Governor presided, and the result of the 
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meeting was, that a provisional committee was formed, to 
consider the practicability of forming a branch society, to 
he affiliated to the National Social Science Association 
of G-reat Britain.* This committee met at my rooms at 
Government House, and a sub-committee was formed, 
who were requested to draft a scheme for the constitu- 
tion and organisation of the proposed society. The 
importance of this movement was becoming very ap- 
parent. It now appeared to me that Bengal required 
no support from a parent society, but was quite capable 
of standing alone. When, by request, I met the sub- 
committee at Metcalfe Hall, I was happy to find that 
this was also their view; and before leaving Calcutta, I 
had the great pleasure of being present when the pro- 
visional committee again met at my rooms, and a con- 
stitution was finally adopted. These proceedings were 
afterwards confirmed at a general meeting of the mem- 
bers at Metcalfe Hall, on January 22, 1867, at which 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal presided. 

The first session of the Society has been completed, 
and the volume of ‘Transactions,’ with the address of the 
President — the Hon. Mr. Justice Phear — ^has reached us 
now, in October. The constitution and working of the 
society may, then, he regarded as established. The papers 
are chiefly by native gentlemen, and give promise of 
great utility as well as interest. The cordial co-opera- 
tion of Englishmen and Hindoos in the promotion of 
the social progress of India cannot hut be attended 
with high results. 

It wOl not be supposed that these grave subjects 
occupied the whole of my time at Government House. 
Cares of state so absorbed his Excellency that he 


* Vide ‘ Addresses to the Hindoos,’ pp. 19-24. 
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could rarely withdraw himself from them ; hut at the 
hours of. meals there were constantly visitors, not only 
from the Court and ofiicial circles, hut from every piirt 
of the world. Sometimes an American captain and 
officei-s received his hospitality; at others, an exiled 
French prince, with his suite. The Bishop of Bombay 
and his lady were at one time visitors— at another 
an English admiral. There was a constant succession 
of visitors, all receiving a cordial welcome from the 
Viceroy. 

The drawing-room, which opened the festivities of 
the season, w'as an occasion of special interest. Native 
gentlemen, who have previously piiid their respects to 
his Excellency at the levee, are privileged to attend, 
and many were expected. No native lady had, of 
course, been seen on such an occasion, but there was 
one who greatly desired to appear. Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore was not yet sufficiently recovered to 
attend, as his position in the Cinl Service would en- 
title him to do, but he desired that his lady should take 
the position to which she was also entitled. The lady 
of Mr. Justice Phear, who is always ready to show her 
sympathy with the native community, offered to present 
her in due form to Lady Lawrence ; and the young lady 
went through the somewhat trpng ordeal uith great 
self-possession. With much good taste, she had re- 
tained the graceful featmes of the Hindoo dress, while 
she adopted only such portions of English costume as 
were essential to a public appearance. Her demeanour 
and appearance were ,the objects of much admiration, 
and the event was considered an important one in 
social progress. The assemblage was altogether imique 
of its kind. Some native princes were there in gorgeous 
attire ; Keshnb Chunder Sen, in his simple semi-clerical- 
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looking dress. The learned professor Bannerjee, a 
Christian convert, introduced me to another native 
minister, who had married an English lady, and was 
there with her. There was a great variety of native 
costume, mingled with the court-dress of official gentle- 
men, and ladies in their gayest attire. The open 
verandah at the end of the great hall made the suite of 
rooms pleasantly cool, and there was no inconvenient 
crowding. Best of all, the truly kind and courteous 
demeanour of the Viceroy himself diffused an agreeable 
ease among the assembly, and made me almost fancy 
rdyself in one of the delightful soirees of the Social 
Sciende Association. This, Sir John Lawrence politely 
said, he considered a veiy great compliment on my 
part, hut modestly disclaimed the large share of the 
pleasure of the entertainment, which everyone felt 
was due to his Excellency himself. 

Many other matters of much interest arose from my 
sojourn at Government House, hut space forbids fur- 
ther details respecting them. The visits I paid to the 
different suburbs of Calcutta presented so many distinct 
features that they cannot be passed by, and an account 
of these must be reserved for a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEIi VL 

TUB SUDUDDS OP CALCUTTA, 

iiisuor's CDM.roK — howjiaii — jJitowANironi: — Hr.iiAsrroin: — kokmiqur— 

OOTi:i{rAKKAU — IJUKUAKAOOIZK — R.UfAanAT — RXSItKAOHUlC. 

My first suburban visit was to Bishop’s College, on 
Monday, Dee. 3. This splendid institution is on the 
other side of the Ganges, a few miles from the city; 
and I went there for a few days at the kind invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow, the former being the in- 
spector of schools for the district. 

A pleasant drive, through a rural wooded district, 
was an agreeable change after the confinement of the 
city, where custom forbade a lady to take a Avalk even 
to a short distance from her home. Crossing the grand 
and beautiful river had alwsiys a great charm for me, 
even though it had to be preceded and followed by a 
somewhat unpleasant transit over the muddy banks, 
which had to be effected by being carried in a unique 
way to and from the boat. It was delightful to find 
myself again, for the first time since my arrival in 
India, in what might be really called country, and in 
the midst of friends who have a warm and practical 
interest in the education of the native community. 
My hostess, indeed, takes a considerable share in zenana- 
visiting, and in other institutions connected with fe- 
male improvement. My attention was particularly 
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drawn by anotlicr lady whom I met there, and who is 
engaged in the same good work, to the miserable con- 
dition of the poor East Indians or Eurasians, as they 
have boon called, who exist in large numbers in Cal- 
cutta. As these arc half-castes and profess Christianity, 
they do not fall \Yithin the sphere of missionary labour ; 
and since no special agencies are directed towards 
them, they remain in a helpless state, which they can- 
not hope to im])rovo. I had not myself an opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted wlh their condi- 
tion ; but. the little I accidentally saw, both in Madras 
and in Calcutta, led mo fully to believe in the correct- 
ness of the general impression, that they inherit many 
of the faults of the two nices from which they spring, 
and that they have the sympathj’ of neither. Their 
position is one deserving of much commiseration, and 
it is to be hoped that some of the many Christian 
efforts which are made in these two cities will be 
directed towards them. It is not actual charity they 
so nnich require, as kind sympathy, and a judicious 
stimubis to exertion. The Rev. ^Ir. Bannerjec is a 
professor of the College, and with him I had much . 
pleasure in making acquaintance. The students I did 
not see, as thej' were at Calcutta passing through the 
university examination. The education given in this 
institution is of a very high character, the need being 
strongly felt, by those who manage it, of giving candi- 
dates for the ministry such incnt.nl training as maj' 
make them, at any rate, equal the educational position 
attained by the native community. The library, staff, 
building, and general arrangements are calculated 
thus to train a large number of 3’oung men for the 
ministry. But, unfortunately, the institution does not 
appear to meet a generally existing want. There are 
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not at present above twenl.y students, of whom most 
arc Kast Indians, with one German. I could not hut 
feel that the simpler and more domestic inslitntion at 
Madras, was better calculated to prepare native Chris- 
tian pastors for the people. 

The gi-e.'it object of attraction in the neighbourhood 
of Bishop’s College is the Horticultural Garden, which 
is an extensive and beautiful spot, filled -with interest- 
ing tropical plants and trees. As it is situated along 
the river, it was the scene of terrible devastations at 
the time of the dreadful cyclone, which has left its 
traces far and wide in the province. One large and 
unique tree was entirely destroyed, as well as many 
sm.aller ones, and most were disfigured by the loss of 
some of their finest branches. Such was the case with 
two magnificent banyan-trees — the glory of the garden, 
— whose tall heads had succumbed to the fury of the 
hurricane. As I saw them, however, they were mar- 
vellous specimens of that remarkable tree, such as I 
had not before seen in India. When the banyan is 
within reach of animals, or in public places, as in the 
fine grove at Ahmcdabad, the long fibres sent down by 
the branches become eaten or destroyed before they 
can take root in the ground ; hence it is not common 
to meet with these trees of such extent as we read of, 
or see figured in books of tnavels. These, however, 
had been carefully protected, so as to shoot forth freely 
and to have their natural growth. That, indeed, had 
been aided by the careful gardener, who had frequently 
placed a hollow split bamboo for the root to drop 
through, that it may eventually become a fine straight 
stem, the parent of a large progeny of young trees. 
The ground being carefully kept clear and free from 
other veofetation, there was no cause to dread snakes 
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or other reptiles ; and we could wander at Icisiu'c among 
(he varied trunks, which descended from some gigantic 
brancldike pillars supporting it, and then sjmang out in 
a fresh direction, remaining as the gi'and jnircut of a new 
fjunily group. One might write a long history of that 
old hanyan-lroc, illustrated with a numher of pict.u- 
resque engravings. I was told, however, that even this 
yields in extent and size to some that arc met with in 
the district. Another object of great interest was a 
tree, believed to be identic.!! with the fossil trunks 
found in (ho coal-measures. Tlio grass w.as very wet 
with heav}* dew in our early morning ramble, but a visit 
to such a rarity was indispensable. The cinchona or 
Peruvian-bark jdants, which are very carefull}* culti- 
vated here, are the subject of anxious speculation, as 
the production of so valuable a medicine as quinine in 
India will be very important. The little buds appeared 
very healthy, and gave promise of success. 

T was still destined to be disappointed in flowers. 
The gardener informed me that this was the WTong time 
to expect them : they would not come out till Februai^-. 
Even that month did not satisfy my expectations of the 
floral riches of the countiy*, and I gradtially came to 
the conclusion that the want of care and interest in 
gardening makes it almost inferior in this respect to 
our ungenial climate. 

Little did I imagine, while quietly enjoying this 
beautiful spot, to what a different scene it would ere 
long be •witness, and what a catastrophe would shortly 
follow I On Xew Yejir's Day, a grand fete was held at 
the Horticultural Gardens, to which thousands crowded 
b}* steamers from Calcutta. The scene was animat- 
ing, and his Excellency the t'iceroy showed his sym- 
pathy with the general rejoicing by his presence there. 

VOL. I. Q 
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He returned by land — tlio bulk of tbc visifors were re- 
turning by water. A steamer wa.s greatly overcrowded, 
and it struck against a sunken vc.s.sol, which had long 
been remaining in tbo river. With due pre.sence of 
mind, all the pa.sscngers might have been .saved, a.s the 
water was there very shallow; but those who-se duty 
it was to direct did not appear in a condition to do 
so, and were quite powerless. A cry of fire was rai.sed, 
and the passengers became quite frantic, many throw- 
ing themselves overboard’ in wild despair. For some 
time the scenewas inconceivably frightful. Some gentle- 
men endeavoured to restore such order as might have 
saved life, but in vain. Kven when the vessel began 
to sink, experienced persons knew that, even when it 
reached the bottom, those on deck might still keep 
above water. I^Iany were rescued by boats, but num- 
bers, in the confusion, sank to rise no more. To many 
families the year thus opened in deep sorrow. The 
scenes of distress may be imagined, as bodies were 
brought to shore of those who had gone forth that 
morning full of joy and hope. The loss of some forty 
or fifty lives at least was the more distressing, as it was 
generally believed to be the result of carelessness that 
the vessel struck, and to the want of proper control 
that the disorder ensued which caused the fatal ter- 
mination of a day’s pleasure. 

Before leaving Bishop’s College, my friend the In- 
spector took me a pleasant morning drive, through 
pretty country scenery, to visit a Hindoo boys’ school. 
The entrance was not inviting, everything having a 
dilapidated air. We were surprised, at 11 a.m., to find 
the master not arrived, and the scholars amusing them- 
selves. The house was not very airy, or well adapted 
for its purpose, in size or good order; and it was a 
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('Xl'MiHivc v/itrhfiliopH /or flio of niihwty Iocojiki- 

livo oiiHinc.4 and rarriaf'o.-.— wldoh all j^ivo onijdoynif-nf 
lo an uniiicn.*'!* nitndii'r of nativo arti;<:inff :ntd tvorl.nt^ji. 
Iluwndi Ini'*' riKcn lo itnj»i»r(:inro tlironoli lh<* trafia- 
l»ron}»li(- l»y tin* railway. 'I'la* fa»t>ili»'M of (ho 
tanployod in it aro tail n/oh-Hod, ajid tln-rc is ;sn ox- 
oolh'td. iicho'd for (ho »*hildri jj, whioh J viiiU'd v.‘ith 
(la* Jnspoctor. It wa,-: fitrihiii;; to oh-iT*,*!* that iho twirls 
in this ‘‘fhotd ap{)t'ar<'<l of a mporior ora«hr to (ho; ** who-*' 
pari'iit.*! \v(»tdd ho of tin* same rank in Kin^land. Tiny* 
worn hcino well (mj^ht, and had an jiir of r»rfnn*nH*nt. 
The r-lof'jyinan of this plaro (the licv. K. .‘'|i--ri<*<:r) h 
active in his I'fl'orls for tin: social improveinent of the 
inhabitants, .and has instituted a ‘ V«nin»' McnV Dchatiri" 
.S«>ciety,’ when*, from lime to lin>e, Ifclurfs and r^-ad- 
inos are {^iven to the yonnj' Hindoos, and tin-'e of the 
Knglish inh.'ibitants who may like to he pre-‘*nt. In 
the precedinjr Angust, the piddle pajerx gave an ;tc- 
eonnt of a lecture on ICdneation in Ih ngal. giv<'n in .St. 
Thomas’s .Schoolroom, hy the I*roff..-.ir K. M. 

Jktnnerjee. ‘At its termination.’ the re[i'trr says, *n 
nnanimons vote of thanks wjis pre.'.'nt« d to tin* learned 
professor hy the Jvev. Chairman; and the hearty ap* 
phanso which followed must have .assitrerl him, in spite 
of the ditTerenco of opinion osjires.'id in the hrh-f dis- 
cussion which followed, how highly (ho audience ap- 
preciated his kindness in delivering the lecture,’ Such 
gath<*rings on a common ground, without allowing 
difference of opinion to interfere with kindly feeling, 
mtist greatly lend to hind together in harmony the 
difl’erent. races whom eircumstanecs have thus brought 
together to form one community. 

liming received a pressing invitation from the 
native secretary of the Howrah Young Jlen’s Debating 
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great animation and expression, but they failed to elicit 
much apparent interest in the native part of the audi- 
ence. Even the ‘May Queen’ did not touch them,' 
This surprised me, having supposed the Hindoos to he 
not only sensitive in feeling and fond of poetry, but 
sufficiently acquainted with our language to listen to 
it with as much facility as to their own. It soon 
occurred to me, however, that all the customs and 
emotions which are so exquisitely delineated in that 
touching piece, must be not only foreign to such an 
audience, but absolutely incomprehensible to them. 
May is not a ‘charming month’ where every one is 
suffering from intense heat, and anxiously anticipating 
the rains; no such joyous festival among innocent 
boys and girls as ‘crowning the Queen of the May’ 
could possibly be conceived by any one who has not 
been in England, or who has not become thoroughly 
familiar with its rural customs. The gradual change 
in the sweet little sufferer’s feelings — tlie softening 
and purifying of her earthly affections — the gleam of 
glory from the other world hallowing this, and ren- 
dering its beauty more entrancing ere it disappears — 
all this cannot be comprehended by the Hindoo mind 
in its present social and religious condition ; and if in 
such a poem any meaning is perceived, it must be of a 
vague mysterious natiue, which they cannot grasp, and 
which only bewilders. Such thoughts brought into 
vivid contrast in my mind the condition of woman in 
England and in India, and her painful seclusion in 
this country from sharing the intellectual and social 
happiness of those boimd to her by the closest family 
ties. I addressed my audience, therefore, in terms in- 
tended to awaken them to a sense of the needs of her 
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important to the younger members of it. The com- 
plaint is made, and doubtless with just cause, that 
efforts to proselytise direct the attention of English 
ladies to non-Christians, while those who have been 
converted do not share the same friendly sympathy, or 
receive the privilege of that social intercourse which 
would be to them of the greatest advantage. Hence 
these Christian Hindoo ladies, as well in general as the 
East Indians, have no opportunify afforded them of 
becoming suitable companions for cultivated and refined 
English ladies. So much work has to be done by our 
countrywomen in India, who desire to raise their 
Eastern sisters, that this important branch of it has 
probably hitherto escaped their notice. This work is not 
a difficult one, and only requires a sympathising spirit. 

We must return from this digression to the evening 
at Bhowanipore. Many of the native non-Christian in- 
habitants of this suburb were much interested in the cause 
of female education, and regretted that the distance 
of the Bethune School prevented them from sending 
their daughters there. They assembled in the Mission 
Schoolroom to hear something on the subject, and a 
distingpiished native gentleman presided, a judge in 
the High Court. It was my great endeavour, on this 
and on other occasions, to make it clearly understood 
that education does not mean simply learning to read 
and write, but the development of all the faculties 
graciously bestowed on us by the Creator, and the 
cultivation of the heart as well as the mind. I showed 
them that the customary inactive life of Hindoo women 
rendered it particularly desirable that they should 
have early as much physical development as possible, 
and that especially a garden should always be attached 
to a school. In reply to the ordinary plea of great 
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part of their work, being secular. The same feeling is 
probably universal. This is, indeed, a kind of work 
which properly falls within the province of the laity, 
though nothing can be foreign to religion which is 
calculated to advance social progress. The want being 
known, many gentlemen might supply it, even if closely 
engaged in business, by a little friendly sympathy or 
advice, or by gifts of books, or other means of intel- 
lectual improvement, which they could well supply. 
The mention in these pages of so simple a means of 
benefiting the rising generation of our Hindoo fellow- 
subjects, may lead some to proffer their help where 
needed ; and the humble worker at Bhowanipore may 
thus be the means of commencing a movement very 
important to his countrymen. 

SERAMPORE. 

This is a very celebrated spot in the history of 
missionary enterprise. The name of Dr. Carey, one of 
the founders of the Baptist College in that place, will 
ever be remembered in tliat part of the world, not only 
for his piety and zeal, but for his scientific attain- 
ments. It was then with much pleasure that I ac- 
cepted a kind invitation from the editor of the ‘ Friend 
of India,’ and his lady, to pay them a visit. A railway 
ride of about an hour ought to have brought us to our 
journey’s end; but an accident (not a very unusual 
occm’rence in these parts) detained us so long on the 
road, that our arrival by this train was nearly given 
up. iSerampore is not more than a village,. beside the 
English residences and the college. There are some 
rich zemindars in the neighbourliood, but, these not 
being enterprising or friendly to progress, the buildings 
around are generally in a dilapidated condition: the 
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country then does not lose the charms of vdld natun; 
by being traversed by Avell-made roads, or divided irj(/» 
fields by •vveU-trimmed hedgerows. As our time v/aa 
not limited, a ride through it in a somev,'hat primitive 
style was very pleasant. A little girls’ school in uri 
open bungalow is under my hostess’s kind supervision ; 
many of the girls looked intelligent, but it v/a'-; sad to 
observe the significant red spot on tiie foreheads of tjje 
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refrefiliment to the spirit. Only a tropical region can 
display such gorgeous tints, dui-ing the very short time 
before darkness closes in ; these, reflected in the calm 
broad stream, are inexpressibly beautiful. The effect 
must be greatly heightened 'when the court is at 
Barrackpore, on the opposite side, and the music of 
the band reaches Serampore, softened by distance- 

The next morning all the relics in the college were 
duly examined, and with great intrest; time, however, 
forbade me to linger in this honoured building as long 
as I should have desired. A venerable pundit paid me 
a visit, who was regarded as a wonder, having reached 
an age which in this country is seldom attained — 
seventy-four years. He inscribed some Sanscrit in my 
book, of which the following is a translation — 

‘ Of all things in the world, education is the best, for no thief 
can steal it away. Though it has no fixed value, yet it is vei^^ 
valuable, because it cannot be spoiled by rust. Therefore 
nothing in the world is as good as education. A man who is 
not blessed witli education is very like a beast. For the above- 
mentioned reasons education is very necessary for men, women, 
and children, irrespective of caste or creed. — ^Written by a 
Pundit of the College of Fort William, established by Lord 
Wellesley, and afterwards by Dr. Carey.’ 

The sentiment expressed by this aged pundit is more 
liberal than is usual to Hindoos of his generation. 

KONKEGUR. 

On my return I had been requested to visit the 
girls’ school of the little town of Konnegur. It was 
evidently the object of much interest and care on the 
part of the native gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and 
did great credit to them, as well as to the young scholars, 
in the proficiency they had made. Then one of these 
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gentlemou invited me to visit liis family, Avhicli I did 
with pleasure. His was a large house, as usual built 
round a courtj'ard, and many of his friends were 
assembled there. The master of the house introduced 
me to the ladies of his household, who here occupied 
cheerful apartments, with access to a pleasant garden. 
It Avas an interesting family group, and the lad}'^ at the 
head of it is A'ery intelligent and kind-hearted. She 
appeared to have infused those qualities into her 
daughters and granddaughters, in the latter of whom 
I recognised some of the most- advanced scholars in tlie 
girls’ school. The father showed me, Avith parental 
pride, in a Bengali ladies’ journal, some poetry com- 
posed by one of his daughters, and he evidently took a 
AA*arm interest in their improvement. I was much 
gratified by taking some refreshment provided for me 
in this pleasant room — those present themselves sharing 
it Avith me. * You do not find zenanas so gloomy and 
disagreeable as is generally supposed ? ’ asked my host. 
‘ This indeed is not so,’ I replied, ‘ but I fear there are 
not many like ih’ The great secret of the advanced 
state of the ladies of this family is, that the head of it 
has completely throAvn off idolatry and superstition ; and 
instead of a Brahmin being retained, in the house or 
elsewhere, to direct the religious ceremonials of the 
household, and bind them down to the superstitions of 
bygone ages, this gentleman leads family A\’orship him- 
self. He showed me a Poojah haU, dedicated to the 
One True God, and every-morning he conducts a simple 
religious service with his family. They were glad to 
learn that I could thus sympathise Avith them, as far as 
tliey went. Some of the Brahmo missionaries come 
here at times, and hold service, in his hall, for such as 
choose to attend ; these, however, are not many. 
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The assembled friends had inscribed, during my 
absence in the zenana, an expression of their satisfac- 
tion with my visit to the school, and their approval of 
my suggestions. My host added the following : 

‘My wife is very anxious that cultivated English 
mistresses should come from England to teach the 
females of tliis country, and she approves of the plan 
of establishing a Female Normal Scliool in Calcutta.’ 

(Signed) W. Chundek Deb. 

December 20, 1866. 

My return to G-ovemment House was not quite as 
easy and agreeable as might have been expected. I 
have heard, in some distant countries, of a railway 
accident being common on alternate days ; I therefore 
thought that it was fair to expect none to-day, as we 
had had an accident on the preceding morning. I was, 
however, too sanguine. Being now quite alone, one of 
my native friends accompanied me to the station, to 
see me safely off. No train had arrived — it had broken 
down at a considerable distance. At these stations 
there is rarely any accommodation for ladies, and I was 
obliged to sit under a shed as a protection from the sun 
for about two boms, waiting for the arrival of another 
train. It was a strange feeling to be thus isolated; 
but I was beginning to feel quite at home with the 
natives, though I could not speak their language. 

It was a matter of regret to me to learn that I had 
been expected that day at Rishrat, a village two miles 
from Serampore, and that considerable disappointment 
had been felt at my non-appearance by the managing 
commitee of the girls’ school there. This was ine- 
vitable, as I had received no invitation, and was not 
aware of the existence of the place! It is, however. 
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an intoropting fact, that po ninny schools arc springing 
np for (he instruction of young girls, and that, native 
gentlemen are lahing so nnich interest, in their manage- 
ment. ‘This school,' the secretary writes, ‘is of little 
more than three years' standing, during which period 
some of the girls were tanghl- as far as Sanscrit, and 
double rnle-of-three in arithmetic.' This is remarkable 
progress. 

Another school I also much regretted not being able 
to visit — at Knrdah, about nine miles north of Cal- 
cutta. It consists of four separate schools — ‘one, the 
secretary writes, ‘for boys who desire to learn both 
Knglish and .Sanscrit : a second for peasants of our 
country, whose characteristic features (as you will learn 
after a short stay in the land) are ignorance and super- 
stition : a third for those who wish to learn llcngali 
exchisivcly; and, lastly, one for those who have at- 
tracted the attention of your compassionate heart, and 
upon whoso welfare de^icnds the welfare of their country.’ 
The writer of this deserves especial sympathy, ns his is 
the only case I met \vith in which tltcre is a distinct 
recognition of the duty of attenijUing to raise the 
lower classes, by giving them etluoation. May the 
schools at Knrdah prosper, under the management of 
their benevolent .secretary ! * I have established them,’ 
he writes, ‘by my humble ajjd stinted effort and — 
what is far more essential in such matters — the blessing 
of Him who mysteriously and jH-rnuineutly presides 
about and above ns. 


onTRiirAnRAii. 

On the morning of December 14. I sot off to visit 
the institutions cotinectcd with the Hitokorrv .‘'hova. 
or Benevolent Society of Ooterjtarrah. Dur parly con- 
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sisted of Mr. Atkinson, tlie Director of PubKc Education, 
Mr. Woodrow the -Inspector, and the celebrated pundit, 
Isher Chunder Vidyasager. Ooterparrah is a native town 
a few miles above Barrackpore, on the Hooghly; and 
was but a small place when, in days long past, the Duke 
of Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) and the late 
Lord Combermere visited the spot, ‘The heroes of 
Waterloo and Bhurtpore,’'we are informed by a native 
joiunal, ‘were delighted to see the infant village of 
Ooterparrah, and accepted milk and plantain, the 
simplest articles of a simple luncheon, offered them by 
their honest host. Baboo Earn Hurry Eoy Chowdry. 
The moral effect of these visits was not lost upon the 
ancestors of the existing inhabitants of Ooterparrah, 
and the present prosperous state of the town may 
be attributed to the edifying and healthy example 
of men who were honoured by military men and 
civilians illustrious for their wisdom and probity.’ 
The present very remarkable condition of this town 
is chiefly due to the enlightened munificence of two 
rich zemindars, Baboos Joy Kissen and Eaj Kissen 
Mookerjee, who have for several years been directing 
their energies to the establishment of various institu- 
tions calculated to raise the native community. In 
December 1865, his Excellency the Governor-General 
paid a visit to this town, accompanied by Lady Law- 
rence, and several other ladies and gentlemen. This 
visit excited the greatest enthusiasm in the town and 
neighbourhood. Every possible mark of respect was 
shown him ; and, though the announcement of the visit 
was made only the day before, two most appropriate 
addresses were presented to him. ‘ The Viceroy’s re- 
plies to them, as well as his other remarks on the state 
of the town, were remarkable,’ says the native journal. 
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*fortlioir sententious brevity, and for the uncommon 
condescension which ^Yas testified in almost his every 
word.’ ‘The etTcct of this visit/ says the ‘Bengali/ 
‘ will long surnve. Already Baboo Joy Kissen Moo- 
kerjee stands pledged to Sir John to found an agri- 
cultural school, on the plan advocated in his well- 
known letter to Govoimmcnt. The Baboo is prepared 
to lay out, .30,000 rupees for that object; and the 
money' cannot be more usefully or reproductive!)’, as 
rcgjirds the country, spent. A vivifying spirit of emu- 
lation will be infused into the surrounding districts, by 
a condescension which has unequivocally proved, that 
if any town or village bo ambitious of attracting the 
applause of the representative of the IMajcsty of Great 
Brit.ain in India, who’ is greater than even the Em- 
peror of Delhi was in his palmiest day of glory, it must 
first deserve, by the same means by which Ootcrparrsih 
luis been reclaimed from a mud village into a smiling 
garden, the splendid honour/ 

These anticipations were not disappointed. In a 
pamphlet published afterwards on the subject, we find 
the following statement, which shows how gratefully 
kind sympathy is received by tJic Hindoos, .and how 
gre.it a stimulus is imparted by it: — ‘The moral effect 
of >Siv John’s visit upon the tonm itself has been so 
great, th.at a remarkable quickness in its growth is 
already perceptible. All classes have felt, the vivify- 
ing influence of the inquiry and interest of the man 
first in the realm, and arc strinng to exhibit and put 
forth higher energies against the next viceregal nsit, 
whenever th.at may be. An honest pride in the ap- 
pe.arnnce of the town, both physical and moral, has 
been infused into eveiy householder; and if patriotism 
means such a condition of the public mind in any 
VOL. I. n 
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place, it may be confidently asserted that it is a virtue, 
the value ■whereof is now practically appreciated in 
Ooterparrali, and is undergoing a speedy development 
in it.’ 

The gentlemen who are carrying on the good work 
in Ooterparrah are Brahmos, and it is observable that 
an open relinquishment of idolatry appears, in all cases, 
to be the first step to-wards enlightened benevolence ; 
in fact, I may venture to assert that, except in the re- 
lief of the hungry and starving, I have never found this 
virtue manifest itself practically among the Hindoos, 
unless where idolatry was abandoned. The recent 
dreadful Orissa famine proves that native liberality 
may then be relied on. 

The Hitokorry Shova (or Sabha), a benevolent insti- 
tution whose operations we were invited to inspect, 
was founded in April 1864. Its intention is thus de- 
scribed in the first Report: ‘The great objects of the 
Hitokorry Shova are to educate the poor, to help the 
needy, to clothe the naked, to give medicines to the 
indigent sick, to support poor ■widows and orphans, to 
promote the cause of temperance as a branch of the 
Bengal Temperance Society, and to ameb orate the 
social, moral, and intellectual condition of the mem- 
bers themselves, and of their fellow-inhabitants of 
Ooterparrah and its vicinity.’ 

The efforts of the society have been chiefly directed 
to female education, which especially required their 
attention ; and in the promotion of this, great zeal has 
been displayed by a body of young men interested in 
the training of their sisters and daughters. ‘They 
have laid,’ the last Report states, ‘ the foundation of the 
system of female education, upon which, it is hoped. 
Government would raise the superstructure. It is 
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time for the State to give its utmost attention to the 
education of girls — to offer theru as much encourage- 
ment as is bestowed upon their more fortunate brethren.* 

Attention to the poor and sick has continued to be a 
prominent object of the society. The literary branch 
has made efforts for the improvernent of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the members themselves, and 
of the population generally, and lectures have been 
delivered to the society by English gentlemen as well 
as by natives. 

The following reasons for publicatioii, given in the 
preface to the Eeport published in the 'present year, 
strikingly show the difficulties imder which the sup- 
porters of this society labour : — ‘ Experience has taught 
the Hitokorry Sabha to bring to light at once even its 
most trivial proceeding, lest Bengal darkness, which 
has eternally swallowed up many a useful institution, 
should destroy the Sabha also. The fear of exposure at 
the bar of public opinion may be one of the considera- 
tions that actuate the originators of societies that have 
seen the light to improve gradually their vital powers ; 
but such is not the case with those who, having nursed 
in secret the objects of their care, are Kttle troubled 
about their fate, and apprehend reproaches at their 
dissolution neither from their own hearts, nor from the 
voice of public opinion.’ 

■^'e first proceeded to the girls’ school, where we 
found the secretary of the society — ^Baboo Peary Mo- 
hun Bannerjee — ^with its most distinguished supporters. 
The young ladies looked bright and intelligent, and we 
went from class to class, which was being examined by 
the pundit. All the girls answered well. A consider- 
able stimulus is given by a general examination of aU 
the schools affiliated to the Hitokorry Shova, in the 
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month of March every year. Scholarships of one rupee 
and two nipees per month are awarded : this continues 
for one year, on condition that the liolder prosecutes 
her studies during that time. The examinations are 
in writing, and the answers indicate good mental 
powers and considerable proficiency. 

Young ladies who are obliged to leave the school on 
account of marriage, are permitted to continue their 
studies in the zenana, and to hold scholarships. A 
native convert female teacher, who is employed in the 
school, visits them at their homes, and conducts the 
necessary examinations. Specimens of good needlework 
were shown to us ; and here, as in many other schools, 
I was strongly impressed mth the great capabilities of 
Hindoo girls, and with regret that these have no ade- 
quate means of development. The younger classes here, 
as elsewhere, suffered from the want of proper teachers. 

My expectations were highly raised by my friend 
the Inspector respecting my next visit, which was to 
the library ; the reality, however, greatly exceeded my 
anticipations. A large and commodious building, of 
which two spacious rooms were filled with a complete 
and well-chosen library at the entire cost of one indi- 
vidual — a native gentleman — was indeed a subject of 
admiration. There were also suites of pleasant aiiy 
rooms, looking out on a garden and the river, which 
were intended for social entertainments or club-rooms. 
These were not, however, yet fully occupied; their 
existence will doubtless in future be a stimulus to the 
young men of the town to engage in intellectual re- 
creations, for which.they are so well adapted. An ac- 
coimt of this remarkable institution, kindly drawn up 
for me by the librarian. Baboo ICoilas Chunder Moo- 
kerjee, will be interesting to the reader : — 
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‘ Some twenty years ago, Baboo Joy ICisson Mookerjee, liav- 
ing got an English school and dispensary endowed in llio lown 
of Ooterparrah, perceived the growngwantof aliJjniry, with a 
reading-room attached to it, for the benefit of liis countrynieii. 
In order to supply this desideratum, tlie Baboo applied to 
Government, through the Commissioner of Revenue, Biirdv/an 
Division, to establish one on similar terms with thorn of the 
English school and the dispensary ; but not foicceediug in Ijis 
attempts, he undertook the work without any extnmeoiis aid 
fiom the State. With this view, he caused a suitable building to 
be constructed upon the river-bank, at a cost of 85,000 rupees ; 
and when the same was completed, he commenced the inaugu- 
ration of the library, hr collecting books and pamp}ilet« from 
different places. At the time %vhen this puldic library began, 
the books of the old Hurkaru Library were ad vertised for 
and the Baboo availed himself of the orwrturJty to bur some 
of the oldest works from the same for his own Uhmr^% 
added with those bought from the Calcutta Baxsar Ix/o;:- 

seller^ amounted to 5,000 volumes only. TheBaboo, rot being 


satisned with such a meagre coliecdon, reselved to extend the 
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vo*5to(l in tlio elflcHt male : accordingly }ji« eldest ron, 
I5nf)oo Ilorrow 3rohiin Mookerjee, h at present the jiroprictor. 

‘ It v/ill not be out of place to mention it here, that the lovror 
Ktory of tlie Iniilding contains the librarj^ and the tipper roam'< 
am ro?ervcr3 to accommodate rojKJctable vwilorH, a«^,vi'cll as to 
hold public mcetingH and deliver lectures — in Ihcb to mr^'cfhe 
purj/oj-e of a Town 1 fall. A garden of choice fhiits and flowern 
is altaclied to the im-titiition, for the remrt and recrwition of 
the cornmiinit}', Vr'liich is largely availed of by them. 

* Ubc library FiibHcribes to the Jeriding journals of the day, and 
abo new publications from England to tlie value of 1 ,000 nipecs, 
winch the proprietor of the libraiy pays from a fcj^arate fund 
annually. 

* Iloides the 12,000 volumes of Englbh books nlw'o referred 
to, tlie libraiy' has a repanite department of Bengali and Sans- 
crit v'orks, containing 2,500 volume*, wliich being considered 
ns jDKiifijcicnb Baboo Joy Kiz-ien Mookeijeehas resolved upon 
adding as many of the latter as lie can collect, and with that 
view has got liimFelf enrolled as a member of the society formed 
under the |>ntronage of the Prince of Wales. 

* In onler to extend and difiinc a taste for reading among the 
educiiled jioople of Ooteqjamili and its neighbourhood, the 
Baboo has ofTered a gold medal, as a prize to any one who 
woidd pass an examination in the reading of the best hoolis of 
llie libraiy'. 

‘ In conclusion, permit me to state that the librar}' is hugely 
availed of by the cducited natives of tlie place, and by English- 
men residing on the niilway line and in the Bailee papermill ; 
and its circulation of books is calculated, on an average, to be 
o50 volumes in a month/ 

The Government bo3's’ scliools were excellent, and 
we were much pleased with the thorough knowledge of 
the English language displayed by the first classes of 
the High School. They analysed Gitiy’s ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard’ admirably, and were fully ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the passages respecting 
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tlie ‘ mute inglorious Milton,’ and the greatness of the 
human soul, independently of external condition. The 
. zemindars did not neglect the opportunity of urging 
the official gentlemen present to grant their request to 
found a college for them, they themselves taking half 
the cost. I could not forbear' expressing my surprise 
that gentlemen of affluence and liberality should wish 
to he dependent on Government for the higher educa- 
tion of their own sons, since the Government had 
abeady done more for them in this respect than for 
British subjects ; and millions of their countrymen were 
still remaining in gross ignorance, without the blessing 
of education, and perfectly imable to procure it, even 
if they desired it. These remarks did not meet with a 
response from these gentlemen, who did not appear to 
like the practical application of the poetical sentiments 
- they had admired. 

'W'e then repaired to the residence of Baj Kissen 
Mookeijee, who had kindly prepared refreshments for 
us. I was afterwards invited to the zenana, where a 
number of ladies had assembled in large cheerful 
rooms. They received me in the kindest way, -with the 
remark, * We are very glad you spent your own money 
to come to see us and were evidently gratified by my 
assurance that many English ladies took a warm in- 
terest in them, as well as myself, but had not had an 
opportunity of showing it. I promised them, however, 
that on my return home I would endeavour to excite 
the sympathy of my countrywomen for them. 

After warm thanks to our hosts, we proceeded to Bally, 
a primitive-looking native village at no great distance. 
After wending our way through some narrow lanes, we 
came to a girls’ school, carried on in a small bungalow. 
This had been founded chiefly through the efforts of a 
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very intelligent young gentleman, whom we had re- 
marked as one of the most advanced students in the 
Ooterparrah High School. This is another instance, 
among the many we witnessed, in which young men, 
who have themselves felt the value of education, are 
anxious to impart it to the other sex. 

BUKEANAGOEE. 

On Sunday morning, September 10, 1866, occurred 
an examination and prize-giving at a small girls’ school 
in the suburban town of Burranagore. This place does 
not present any peculiar attraction to the stranger, but 
is now rising into some importance through the estab- 
lishment there, by an English house, of a large gunny- 
bag factory, which is giving employment to 4,000 men, 
women, and children. The school itself contained 75 
girls, of ages varying from six to ten, who are taught, 
in addition to grammatical instruction in their own lan- 
guage, geography, arithmetic, and needlework. It is 
superintended by two pundits and a mistress, 17 rupees 
per mensem being contributed by G overnment towards 
the whole expense. Though this school does not pre- 
sent any peculiar feature, yet to trace the steps which 
led to its present condition will be instructive. The 
following passage, from the pen of an ‘ Englishman,’ is 
therefore extracted from the ‘ Indian Mirror ’ (a native 
paper) of that month : — 

‘ The Burranagore Girls’ School traces its origin to the 
family of the founder, who commenced it by teaching his wife 
and one or two relations in his o'wn house. It was then in- 
creased by the addition of some girls who were desirous of 
obtaining instruction ; and so great was its success, that it was 
removed from the sacred precincts of the zenana — or, to speak 
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more correctlj’^, zenana education was given to grown-up per- 
sons, and a school for girls was opened under the superintend- 
ence of a pundit. The movement received much encourage- 
ment from the inhabitants, and the school increased rapidly. 
But a sudden stop was put to its progress, by the fact of the 
founder having embraced Bralunoism. A revulsion of feeling 
took place ; all the pupils of the zenana, and many from the 
scliool, were w’ithdiawn, and all were warned from further con- 
tact with the heretic W'ho had forsaken his ancient religion. 
The heart of the young reformer was not to be discouraged by 
persecution, and he manfully stood his grotmd, kept open his 
school, and has lived dovTi the tyranny of his persecutors. 
The result of his perseverance was last Sunday’s gratifying 
ceremony, w’hich was attended by a Luge number of his neigh- 
bours, and a few English gentlemen. . . Tlie chair was 

taken by Professor Lobb, of the Pre.sidency College : and the 
Eeport, which I hope w'e may see printed, vras read by the 
founder of the school, who is also the secretary to themana;^ng 
committee. The prizes (which con^sted of books, slates, 
clothing, &c.) were distributed to the ycmthful, intelligent, 
and, I must add. in many cases comely recipients, v/ho received 
them with evident satisfaction and glee. The chairman, and 
one cr two of the European gentlemen, addressed a fev/ rrordjy 
TO the meenng: but ir was left to Baboo Bacharani Cijattegee. 
the ceiebrsred Brahmo Somaj preacher, to make tAe speech of 
the cay. I am really sorry, owing to its hzving^ lieen spoken 
in Bi=^ngaIL and ray igncrance of the iangizage, triat I cannot 
give its snksmnce to your readers. It was very fluent, and 
rereatecly eliched the arplause cz the audience, and, I am told. 
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openly renounced idolatry, he was excommunicated, 
and exiled from liis ancestral home, receiving only a 
portion of his patrimony; this, however, gave him a 
degree of freedom in which he rejoiced. His is tlie 
only case I met >vith, throughout India, in which ex- 
communication was not regarded •svitli 'the greatest 
dread by the Hindoos. This first step having been 
courageously taken, he secured a small separate house 
for himself and wife, and then devoted all the leisure 
he could command to movements connected with social 
progress. The diffusion of the knowledge of One True 
Grod was his first concern, in connection with the 
Brahmo Somaj. He devoted himself also to the tem- 
perance movement, for which he had to suffer much 
persecution, being once imprisoned on a chai’ge of 
murder by a publican whom he had offended. Tlie 
murdered man having been produced, alive and well, 
the next morning by bis friends, he was released, but 
not mthout much expense and annoysince. This 
peculiar mode of revenge is not, I am informed, un- 
common in India. 

The girls’ school, as well as that for boys, is in small 
and inconvenient premises, being the only ones that 
could be procured with the very limited means at. com- 
mand. It does indeed seem extraordinary, that while 
so much money is bestowed on boys’ schools — while no 
expense is spared which is necessary to obtain them 
siiitsible buildings — such real efforts as these are 
cramped for want of means. The natives are thus led 
to infer that the Government does not value the 
education of girls as much as that of boys. 

After visiting the schools, I was anxious to see the 
factor}'. It was near the hour of closing, so that there 
was not time to inspect all the works ; but the natives 
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— men, women and liO)'s — were all working in a regu- 
lar and orderly manner, as in a factory at home. There 
is no school at present attached to it, hut the managers 
have secured a piece of land, where it is intended to 
build one. This will be very important. Education 
will he secured to those who are at present entirel}’ 
without it, if the regulations of our Factory Act are 
introduced. 

The influx of money into this town is very great, 
numbers thus obbiining good regular wages who were 
previously in receipt of small precarious earnings only. 
Ilut this increase of the resources of the inhabitants 
has not liithcrto been productive solely of good effects. 
These people are quite content with what we should 
deem a low, miserable w.ay of linng, in poor huts ; they 
are witliout any education, nor have they the wants of 
civilised life; they spend their money, therefore, in 
vicious indulgences. An evening school, to give some 
instruction to these young men, appeared likely to be 
very useful, and this was commenced in the little room of 
the girls’ school. j\Iy next visit was to this, and it was 
very gratifying to observe how much the scholars valued 
the unbought services of their teachers. The following 
address, here presented to me, from some of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, indicates their spirit : — 

‘■We, the undersigned inhabiwnts of this pLace, have the 
sincerost pleasure in adding our share to the cordial welcome 
which has been universally accorded to you by the liberals of 
every denomination of all places you have visited in our great 
coimtry. IVe had intended to disjHjnse with the ceremony of 
tltis address, as a thing which in itself could neither augment 
vour pleasure, nor tend to our honour. Considering, however, 
that oven the loKil ventilation of the address may be the cause 
of die contemplation of a career such as yours by many of our 
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hrotln'i'ii niul who woiihl nol cl'v* h^ar <irU, an^l iJa rr- 

Ihro an iiirtinjcl airlNoyrnir v/i: fl>*t/Tinifn'^l ot)j#>i v/i^#*. 

W'v. wi 4 i wo ronld niilMT/^iv^a woh’o»n»ol' roi^rvi 

oiir iiiabilily fc#r fcmah? iinjirnvi-nirnt Imto, aral f;Vf:n inah* has 
liardly y«'l h»’;rinn -Aral iImm jm inor#' iir;'#‘nt n-aron of r.nr wv*!- 
oortif’oryon. No town, Hiihtirhaii orjadvinrial, this ‘ hh'ofirirjia, 
ullhrH a inonunvitin^:' — wt*f 1 o tM>t tiaan n na>r«* }»rojni“‘mtr — fa*hl 
for tluj oxorciso of y(»nr ini.«^irin ilian Jhirrana^or/s in- 

( 1 ml, of all |»Ia(a*Hf»r ('qnal inijiorlantrv, ran yon ox^na;#* your 
(louhhf griiitin for iiillia’iicing hoih tho uialr an<I frinal»_' h»*art. 
This is not tlm niOfliuTn ff)r an /vy/w (»f oiir Wf al; j^iirns, rl-v 
w<* tiln’iifil have ghally cxpns-'.fl to you in <l(‘fail iIj'j wanf**'of 
our town, and of (’ftur-'' rm'ivrd your valuablr j.ug:rf/ tiouM, 

*Tho ronsons Ibr f-hyin’*:'^, hftwevor* winch in a piddic 
dnouriicnt, do not rxi*-t in j>ri\'ntc inlrrroun-*'. NVe tln.-r'-forc 
give you a genorni hearty wcleonie to .kj»v the nnlccrhu"-** ‘'four 
place, and we entertain tin* liop'* that your vi^it may ho of a 
inon; than t(>rinal chn meter. 

‘And may (Jod {iro.'ijjcr you and your misdori ! * 

‘ (Signed) .\oiiAKi:isn MASKiarai.i: and otlu r-i. 

* lirmnlif r, ISfifi/ 

Tlioiicrb it was bfcoiniucr Into, luv voun*4 friond would 
not allow me to depart without a visit to his aliode, ars 
his hifly wap expect iiij^ mo there. And well indeed wass 
I rewarded for any trotihle I maty have fadojn to come 
here. For the first, aind for the last time, during my 
whole visit, had I the happiness of being in a simple 
native dwelling, which haul the domestic charms of am 
English home. Tiie yotmg wife came forward grace- 
fully to welcome ns to her pretf}* sitting-room, whore 
well-chosen prints covered the otherwise bare walls, 
aind a simple repast had been prepared for us. Her 
little boy, a fine child, was quite happy to see his 
father, and he noticed by him ; aind the oul}' drawback 
to the pleasure of the visit, was my inability to con- 
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verse with in}- liostess, through hcrignortincc of English. 
Now that the Hindoo ladies are beginning to under- 
stand that we have a real interest in them, they will, I 
trust, overcome this obstacle to friendly intercourse, by 
acquiring our language, and becoming thus acquainted 
with our habits and thoughts, as expressed in our 
literature. In the meantime it is pleasant to know- 
that she, and doubtless many others, are able to divine 
feelings without the aid of words. * She talked to me 
so kindly by pressing my hand,’ was said by one, but 
perhaps foil by many. 

Ilurrauagore does indeed present, as stated in the 
address, a verj- wide field for the labours of those who 
desire to advance social progress. The fact of even one 
inhabitant of a place being zealously bent on promoting 
improvement, prepares the way, and renders efforts 
made by othei-s productive of good results. This 
suburb is fortunate in having such a factory established 
in it, with managers who are willing to co-operate. 
Before ■ my final departure, therefore, I requested my 
young friend to give me an opporttmity of making the 
inhabitants of his town acquainted with some of the 
movements in England, which have in view the eleva- 
tion of the working-classes. An evening ^Yas agreed 
on, and when I arrived at the place of meeting, I found 
the only room which could be procured densely filled 
with intelligent natives, and several English. The 
doctor of the town kindly presided. The scene pre- 
sented a strangely different aspect from a meeting of 
English operatives assembled to hear an address on 
subjects connected with Iheir social condition. Our 
operatives comprehend what is meant by the dignity of 
labour, and do not think that their social position is 
lowered by engaging in it. Here, on the contrarv'^^ 
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found that I had unwittingly offended some of my 
turbaned audience, by addressing them as those who 
were engaged in factory-work, that being performed, 
they considered, solely by persons who were ignorant 
and illiterate ; the fact of their being able to understand 
me proved the contrary with regard to themselves. I 
apologised for my error, requesting them to explain to 
their less favoured fellow-citizens what I liad said. The 
time will come, I earnestly hope, when Hindoo factory- 
workers may be an educated class of society, as well as 
English operatives; and when a knowledge of our 
language may enable them, as well as the higher classes 
of the native community, to receive the benefit of a 
knowledge of our civilisation and institutions.* 

The meeting did not conclude without passing a 
resolution, proposed by my friend the secretary, Baboo 
Soshe Pudo Bannerjee, that a committee should be 
formed, of English and native gentlemen, to consider 
the formation of a society for the improvement of the 
working-classes. This was not a mere formal resolution, 
barren of results. The disinterested zeal of this young 
man, who had already given so much practical proof of 
his earnestness and perseverance, enlisted the warm 
co-operation of some enlightened and benevolent gentle- 
men; and in the ‘Indian Daily News’ of July 24, 1867, 
we find a report of the first half-yearly meeting of 
the ‘Burranagore Social Improvement Society,’ — Dr. 
Waldee, president, in the chair. A committee was 
organised, a public library commenced, and arrange- 
ments made to obtain a room for the proceedings. A 
valuable address was made by the chairman, and he 
showed how much might be done by even one true- 


* Vide * Addresses to the Hindoos * pp. 40-45. 
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hearted individual, by remarking : ‘ A girls’ school has 
been in progress for some time, and with as much 
success as in the circumstances can be expected. For 
the institution of this, and also for the night-school for 
men and boys, and inaiul}' also for carrying them on, 
we are indebted to the highly praiseworthy labours of 
the secretary, Baboo Sosbc Pudo Bannerjec. But in 
my view it is unfair to leave such institutions so entirely 
under his care, and the society ought to make it their 
business to assist him.’ 

IMay this grain of mustard-seed, so carefully planted 
and watered, grow up to bo a largo tree at Burranagore, 
overshadowing and blessing the whole population ! 

IIAKAGIUT. 

Early in December, three students of the Presidency 
College addressed to me an earnest request that I would 
visit a small girls’ school the)' had commenced in this 
place, hoping b)' this means that some interest may be 
excited in it, and additional help obtained for it. Feel- 
ing always a special interest in unobtrusive efforts of 
tins kind, and sjnnpathising greatly with young men who 
arc thus struggling nobly to emancipate from the 
thraldom of ignorance the weaker sex, I was desirous of 
giving them, if possible, any small help which my visit 
might afford them. I -was therefore glad to find that 
Ranaghat w'as a station on the way to Kishnaghur, a 
place I proposed to visit. A friend, acquainted ■with a 
zemindar of that neighbourhood, wrote to request a 
kind reception for me ; and as Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen intended to visit Kishnaghur before commencing 
his missionary tour in the North-west Provinces, he 
kindly gave me his escort, together with an English 
friend. 
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Wopol. f)(Tr rnrlyin flift i(iorni'ii"of l)f«f*/‘iiibr'r27, .'itirl, 
on oiir iirriv.'il nf. Hniittgliiil, wore rocoivorl in {front sla(o 
by Mic zoiiiindar, nfiondod by n Inr^jo oloplmnt wifh 
suifnblo (rappiiiffH, ninl a nninbor of rotainors, ono of 
wlniia carriofl a larjfo. {fill, luiibrolla. Wo formod qiiilo 
a prooci^sinn, of wlitcli flic noblo aninia] formod a dis- 
fiii{fiiish(!d pari, not b(.‘in{f o-mployod as a boast of 
btirdon, but talciri{f a position as one of tlie boiiselmld. 
Wo jiroefifdod to llio little sebool. 'J'liero, as at Ooter- 
parrab, tbc movement bad l)oen oommenced by the 
cstablisbmont of a benevolent society, for tbc proceed- 
ings of wbicb a room was provided, b'emalc education 
was boro, as tbere, tlie most important object of tbeir 
olTorls. They were not .able to raise funds to pay a 
lonelier, and some of tbe members devoted tbeir spare 
time to tbc instruction of little girls. Tbcy Jiad im- 
proved wonderfully, lo tbe satisfaction of tbc parents; 
jind on tbc present, occasion tbeir performances were 
exbibitcd, jind prizo.s wore distributed — tbe zemindar 
presiding, and apparent ly taking a warm infero.stin tlie 
proceedings, 'J’be young gentlemen wbo bad invited 
me were members of bis family or tbeir friends, and 
tbeir exertions were mostprai.sewortby. Tbe zemindar 
then requested us to proceed lo bis residence. We 
passed by man}’ somewhat dilapidated buildings, and 
arrived at bis abode — a largo mansion round a quad- 
rangle, capable of accommodating at least a hundred 
persons. A number of guests were assembled kindly 
to welcome us; tbe younger members of tbe family 
were gorgeously dressed in tbc rich brocade so pecu- 
liar to India. Tbc students expressed the ■warmest 
anxiety for tbe support of tbe sebool ; they cannot ob- 
tain any help from Government in procuring a teacher, 
unless they raise half tbe salary, and this they bad 
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found impossible under the impoverished circumstances 
of the district. It need hardly be stated that I ex- 
pressed my hopes, as strongly as politeness would permit 
me, that my wealthy host would use his powerful in- 
fluence to accomplish so desirable an object. The young 
students themselves had no means at their command, 
having no allowance of money from their parents, as in 
England, for their private expenditure. A liberal 
repast was provided for our party by the hospitality of 
our host; it lost its charm, however, to me, here as 
elsewhere, by not being shared by those with whom we 
had just before been enjoying agreeable intercourse. 
The beautiful drawing-room, too, looked sadly desolate 
witliout the presence of the ladies of the family. I had 
not, indeed, the pleasure of seeing them at all. Their 
apartments were in a remote part of the building, and 
we were informed that the chief lady was subject to 
hysterics, which would render her unable to receive 
me. This malady, I was informed by a medical gentle- 
man, in large practice among native ladies, is not un- 
common among them. E or is this a matter for surprise, 
condemned as these poor ladies are to a seclusion in 
which they have no healthy occupation for the mind, 
no physical stimulus for the body. The doctor, being 
well aware of their mode of life, and of the probable 
cause of the hysterical afiection of one of his patients, 
prescribed for her a jumping-board ! His advice was 
adopted, and on his next visit, he saw his patient 
laughing instead of crying ! 

KISHNAGHUE. 

After thanking our polite host for his hospitahly, and 
wis hing my young student friends success in their- 
undertaking, we proceeded by rail to the nearest station 

VOL. I. s 
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on the way to Kisbnaghurj my English friend returned- 
since my first fellow-traveller, Mr. Gbose, had come to 
escort me to Kishnaghur, where his family reside. 
We had to cross a river and take a carriage, the driver 
of which continued to importime us most vociferously 
for some time, demanding an exorbitant payment, 
because, though there were two native gentlemen, there 
was an English lady, and it was always the custom to 
make an extra charge for the English ! This hint ma)’’ 
he useful, if any of my fellow-countrymen or women 
travel this way. The country was not devoid of beauty, 
exhibiting many trees that I had not seen before; among 
others, that producing the india-rubber. Occasionally, 
even here, we saw some of the effects of the tyclone. 
But what was most painful was the number of deserted 
buildings, and these evidently belonging not to the 
lowest class, where whole families had been swept away 
by pestilence. The town iteel^ from the side on which 
we entered it, was anything but attractive: streets with 
low native houses on each side, bad drainage, and, in 
harmony with these, a heathen temple with wide open 
doors, displaying a most hideous idol to the gaze of all 
passers-by. The minds which could accept this as an 
emblem of deity, could not be expected to rise high in 
social progress. 3Ir. Ghose had spoken to us with 
pleasure of Kishnaghur as his home, but evidently felt 
ashamed of it, now that his English education had 
raised his standard. At the other side of the town, 
however, were pleasant English residences and institu- 
tions ; and I was soon most comfortably installed in one, 
the residence of the Church missionaiy, the Eev. 3Ir. 
Blumhardt, and his family. It was very pleasantto find 
myself here quite as much at home as altered circum- 
stances would permit, with morning and evening wor- 
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ship, and the sweetest- possible sacred music from the 
young ladies every evening ; such domestic privileges 
are very precious in this heathen land, and help to keep 
oil in the lamp. Morning revealed fresli sources of 
pleasure. .Vround the compound were erected a chaste 
and simple village church, a school-liouse for the 
children, faiight by native converts, and superintended 
by the ladies of the family ; also a college for native 
students, sttperintended by the wonhy pastor hirn-olf. 


Cotta.ircs there were besides, neat little Indian dwelling- 
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in bis compound to. receive from him tbeir small daily 
stipend. 

The proceedings of the next few days were so well 
delineated by a native pen in the columns of the ' Indian 
Daily News * of January 2, 1867, that I shall beg permis- 
sion to transcribe the passage, as it mil give considerable 
insight into the Hindoo mode of viewing things : — 

^December 30, 1866. — The arrival of Miss Carpenter has 
created a great sensation in the Kishnaghur community. She 
reached the station on the evening of the 27th, and is a guest 
of the Eev. Mr. Blumhardt. The object of Iicr visit to India 
is too well known to need a particular notice. In her way 
hither, die paid a visit to Eanaghat, whither she was attracted 
by the existence of a female school. The rich baboos of the 
place received her with all the honour due to her, and her 
philanthropic endeavours for the regeneration of her sisters in 
India. They, however, seem to have disappointed lier in a 
most material point. She did not expect to be dazzled mdi 
the kinhhaff dresses and asihaghotas of her hosts, wdiile at the 
same time there was no care for the support of the school, the 
better condition of which would have given her real satisfac- ' 
tion. Wliat must have been her surprise to find that those 
among her hosts, who vied 'with each other in the display of 
their wealth before her, did not pay a pice towards its support 7 
The school has come into existence, and is being maintained 
by the zeal of the young students, and some young educated 
men of the place, but receives little attention tliat deserves the 
name from the baboos. The benevolent lady exliorted them 
in her most persuasive way, and I hope tliey mil take to heart 
what she said. It is really to be regretted that while the 
zemindars elsewhere are daily changing character under the 
influence of the enlightened age, those of Eanaghat should lag 
so fiir behind it in every social improvement. 

* On the 28tih, Miss Carpenter, accompanied by Miss Blum- 
hardt, the Maharajah Suttish Ghundra Eoy Bahadoor, and 
Baboo Monomohun Ghose, paid a visit to the Belliadanga 
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female school. She was evidently pleased with all she saw 
there. The arrangements made for her reception were excel- 
lent, and the courtesy widi which both the Eajah and his cousin 
Baboo Judoonath Eoy treated her did them credit. 

* This school was established four years ago, and has hitherto 
been enabled to maintain itself in fair progress, mainly by the 
unflagging zeal and fostering care of Baboo Judoonath. Owing 
to the vicissitudes it has undergone, by the prevalence of tlie 
epidemic fever, its numerical strength does not appear to be so 
satisfactory as could be wished. On the day of Miss Carpenter’s 
visit, the number on the rolls was thirty-four. The girls are 
all of respectable families, some of them being the connections 
of the Maharajah, who took a particular delight in pointing 
them out to the lady. The first-class girls read Charoopat, 
No. 1 Byacoran, and were examined in geography and arith- 
metic. Mrs. Blumhardt, the Maharajah, and Baboo Mon- 
mohxm, examined them in several branches of their study, and 
the readiness with which they read, explained, and answered 
the questions put to them, reflected great credit on them. 

^ Miss Carpenter was next taken into the zenana of Baboo 
Judoonath Eoy. Before noting down what passed there, I 
would give you some idea of the sort of family into which our 
T,dsitor was introduced. 

* Baboo Judoonath is a cousin of the Maharajah, and is of a 
most respectable family. He has a uddowed elder sister, a 
most intelligent lady, and, as Miss Carpenter styled her, “ a 
superior woman.” The Baboo took an early opportunity 
to teach her reading and writing, as well as to communicate 
to her the most valuable information on various subjects. Be- 
sides this, her natural good sense has rendered her a model of 
domestic economy. Amiable to a degree, she has not been 
wanting in a stout’ heart, in purging her mind of some of the 
most pernicious prejudices that fetter our women in general. 
Yet is not fond of violent and indiscriminate innovation, 
and would not for the world give up one old idea or habit in 
which may be found the fiiintest trace of good. Her influence 
over her brother’s family has been marked, inasmuch as there 
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is scarcely a female in the family wlio does not know her hook, 
and cannot talk sensibly. Among the many good things 
resultant of this happy state of affairs, may be pointed out one 
in particular, that the children of the family, unlike those of 
the other I'ich families, in which the women are ignorant, are 
taken better care of in all matters by their ovm molhers, instead 
of being consigned to the baneful influence of the ignorant, and 
not unfrequently vicious, £ers’’ants and maidsen’anls. The 
above points a moral which we should do well to study — that 
in each family, if we take care to pick up one or two intelligent 
women, and train them up carefully, a conf-iderable amount of 
good might be effected in female education, and with it a 
thorough reformation in our domestic economy. Such fami- 
lies are rare, indeed, in Avhich there cannot be found out at 
least one worthy female, who, %vhen properly trained, could 
not fail to exert her influence o\'er the rest. At Kishnaghur 
may be named several other families in which the same satis- 
factoiy results have been arrived at b}' the same means. Miss 
Carpenters Commonplace Book will show the signatures of 
several Kishnaghur ladies, given her at lier particular request, 
none of whom ever went to school. Female schools mtist be 
for the girls, but no method could be better adapted to the 
education of the grown-up women. 

‘ To return to my subject. Into such a family, then, Miss 
Carpenter was introduced ; they gave her a hearty greeting. 
Miss Carpenter must have seen how unostentatious were her 
female welcomers. Entering so rich a family, she perhaps 
expected to see women covered with gold and silver ; but to 
her delight, she saw no such thing. A clean perltarij a neat 
shaiTy gracefully worn, a pair of white stockings and soft shoes, 
TOth a pair of earrings to give effect to the face, were all that 
the women had on them. 

‘After the interchange of civilities between the parties, 
Miss Carpenter went on explaining the object of her visit to 
India. She said there were several other ladies at home who 
were as much interested in, and anxious about, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of their sisters in India as her ovm self^ 
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and tliat it ’sroiild give tliem an infinite delight to receive a 
cheering account of them on her return home. The Baboo’K 
sister then read an address, which she had composed before- 
hand. in which she cordiallj- thanked the noble lady in the 
name of her sex in India, for whose welfare she had left home 
and friends, undergoing all the inconvenience and liardshipn 
of so long a journey, and at such time of life. The 3Iahanijali 
and the Baboo acred as interpreters on the occasion. 
Carpenter was next taken to another female school in the 
Laheeree Panui, with which also she was well pleased. On 
her reriim, she attended a lecture on Faith *' at the Khhr^^mr 
Brahmo Somaj Hal!, delivered by Baboo ive?iinb Ch under 
Sen. This dosen the business cf the cay. 
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tlio Apinlic Society llio otlier diiy. She wns nirprwed to find 
llmt the fiiihjcct wnfl nothing nrnr to llic company, they liaving 
tnkcii the initiative rornc rnonfhft before, to form a Social Science 
Association at KiHhnaghnr, and liaving already produced two 
jmpora, one in Englinh, and another in Jtengali, on two of Mr. 
LongV five Inindrcd cjucstions. Shoo,'!;preved lier rati?-l?iclion 
pretty much in tlie following terms: — Ghor^t,’* she raid, 
addressing Ihiboo Monomnhun, “these gentlemen already know 
and appreciate the imjKjrtancc of rocial rcience, and are quite 
willing to undertake to produce valuable jiapi rs. I see the 
Kishnagliur coniniunity jh in advance of the CalcutUi one. I 
never khv fo large an aKFomhlago of rrsjKjctaldc* and clever 
nafi\T wonion, m I liad the jdensnre of inoeting in the nftcnioori 
at tlic MnhnnijahV, and hero again is a most agreeable an*! 
scnpiblc company around me. You are on the Calcutta com- 
mittee, and you will tell them on your retuni all that you hear 
just now.” TJjo Kajah thanked her for tlic compliment fhe 
paid to Kishnagliur, and Ilahoo Monomolnin said he had always 
been of the same ojiinion, tliough he might be jjctrtial. 

‘ Baboo Monomolnm having requested her to speak a lew 
W’ords for the edification of the com jinny, expressive of tlie 
interest that the people of England feel in the welfare of itidia, 
.she Bnid it was one of the most cherished objects of the English 
at home. Tlicy were at all times very' kind to the natives 
wlio viBitcd England, received them in their lamilie*?, and tried 
everything in their power to make tlieir stay as comfortable 
and agrceahle ns possible. Tlicy were the best friends of the 
natives, and would do anything and everything tliat lay in them 
to advance their interest. But, she continued, the English 
at home were in jirofound ignonmcc as respected the wants of 
India. If the natives could only furnish them with infonnation 
about themselves, the English at liome would at no time be 
found lacking in zeal and earnestness to turn such infor- 
mation to good account. She said she liad been piincd to 
hear that some of the Englisli in India, had brought a stain on 
the character of the nation by tlieir unkind treatment of the 
natives. All slie would say of such EngHslimcn was, thattliey 
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European and native gentlemen of the place, should be con- 
vened on Monday next, to hear Miss Carpenter on the subject 
of social science. I will take an early opportunity to let you 
know what transpires at the meeting.’ 

The address alluded to was delivered on the last day 
of the year; a brief account of it is contained in 
‘ Addresses to the Hindoos,’ pp. 26-39. 

An early morning visit was paid to the jail, where I 
found the same very bad features as in other jails — 
association in dormitories, women of the worst charac- 
ter locked up together under male warders, and no 
provision for instructing or reforming either male or 
female prisoners. There were at that time about 350 
in the jail, and the place was calculated for 400. On 
one occasion, however, 600 were crowded into it, and 
100 died! It is astonishing that such mortality does 
not lead to an investigation of the cause, and a preven- 
tion of its recurrence bv a reconstruction of the 
premises. This would not be expensive, for there is 
abundance of ground, and the labour of the prisoners 
could be used. The poor fellows seemed wonderfully 
docile, for we saw them working, apparently quite 
freely, in fields beyond the boundaries, just as do our 
own reformatory boys. Under such a system of prison 
discipline as was developed -in Ireland tmder Sir Walter 
Crofton, and is now being introduced into England, 
how much might be done for Hindoo culprits, in pre- 
paring them to be useful members of society ! 

What I heard from the gentleman who accompanied 
me, as well as from the very intelligent native physi- 
cian of the place, perfectly appalled me, as to the want 
of provision for the disposal of the filth of the city. It 
was too shocking to be here recorded, and elicited from 
me the remark that, instead of wondering why I had 
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An .'iftcrnonn ride in a very extensive p.irk in the 
neigiibourliood wlucli is scctircd to tlic public, was a 
pleasant change after some of the scenes of the morn- 
ing. There arc splendid groves of teak-trees, witii 
their majestic trunks and large leaves. Occasionally I 
saw a bare wliitc trunk and branches of a tree wlu'ch 
appeared dead : it was the cotton-tree— still .alive, only 
slumbering to refresh its energies, and en.able it to 
throw out in some two months splendid scarlet blos- 
soms, which precede the lo.aves. J^Ionkcys .abound in 
these parts ; I saw very large ones gambolling over the 
fields. They have, in fact, at times committed such 
ravages on the crops intended for the food of the in- 
habiUints, that, notwithstanding the strong objection 
to destroy animal life in gencr.al, and monkeys in par- 
ticular, it has been found necessary to put a price on 
the heads of the devastators, and encourage wholesale 
slaughter. 

The country in this district appeared to present 
numerous objects of attraction, which I regretted being 
unable to visit. 

And now the moments of the departing year were 
numbered; the last day of its existence was drawing 
to a close 1 It had been a very eventful one to me : it 
had bestowed on me the crowning prmlege of my life. 
After our very interesting evening meeting, above re- 
ferred to, I rejoiced to close it in prayer and iJianks- 
giving to the Giver of all good, with mv kind missionary 
friend and his family. 
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FAKETOLL TO CAtCriTA — nETDJS.V TO yfADHAS — CAIACVT. 

C.vLcrTTA, Jan. 1; I8C7. — The dawn of tlie new year 
rose brightly upon me. Everj' morning in generally a 
glorious one in India — it is c.Ypected as an ordinun' 
occurrence, and doc? not nsrially elicit the mutual con- 
gratulations which arc common in our duller climate. 
This morning — the first of the opening year — was full 
of joy and gratitude in all our hearts, but it was some- 
what shadefi with the thought that it was to he our last 
together. The good pastor inscribed in my book some 
treasured words, together with a verse in /inbaric, the 
dialect of Abyssinia. He had been a inls.-ionary in that 
country, but now had given his heart to India; he and 
hb whole family had devoted their lives to this land of 
his adoption. 

It was a pleasant rtrprise, after taking farewell of 
these frien’es, to Sndthat the doctor had paid early visits 
to his patients, with the kind intention of ac-company- 
tag me to the station, and that 3Ir. Sen was prepared 
to CO 5? too. This was. then, a very happy morning: 
f*'ir f^ch I'tici 

'ssre partM-d Trizh thv zzz:zc2,l to risTr: 

zvztlv this Serr Yeirs czr ii: tir or 

ntrrorirr. 

Farewell to CaZttrtta itself was to he: the next 
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parting, and for this much preparation was to he 
made. 

My first care was to complete the work for which I 
had traversed ’ the empire — to lay before the highest 
authority in it that result of my observations, whicli 
had been asked for by the Government of Bombay, but 
which, I perceived, concerned not one presidency, but 
the whole of India. I requested permission, therefore, 
to present to his Excellency the Viceroy the observa- 
tions which my experience had enabled mo to make, 
aided by the facilities which had been so kindly afforded 
to me, on female education, reformatories, jails, female 
convicts, and prison discipline generally. These were 
graciously accepted, with the promise that they should 
be laid before the different departments. These ob- 
servations and suggestions will appear in a subsequent 
part of tliis volume. 

The provisional committee of the Social Science 
Association held its final meeting at my rooms, and I 
had the pleasure of believing the Society now an abso- 
lute fact, and of paying the first subscription to its 
funds. 

One more school had to be visited, for it was sup- 
ported and managed by native gentlemen, who desired 
my presence there. It did great credit to their zeal. 
I liad also a pleasant interview with the ladies of tlieir 
families, aU anxious to show me their progress in 
learning. 

Another proof was given me of the efforts which ai’e 
being made by one section of the native community. A 
deputation from an existing society presented to me a 
beautiful volume, consisting of the numbers of a 
journal printed in Bengali, for ladies, and containing 
many contributions by them. Diagrams illustrating 
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subjects connected with astronomy, natural history in 
its various branches, and botany, indicate the instruc- 
tive nature of the contents. The following address, 
presented with it, shows the views of the Society and 
its methods of action ; — 

* Madam, — tlie imdersigned members of the ** Bamabod- 
hini Shova,” a society established in 1863, for die improvement 
of the women of Bengal, heartily welcome yom* arrival in India. 
Wq cannot sufficiently express our gratitude and admiration 
to you for having exposed yourself to countless dangers and 
sacrifices only for the good of India, and especially for the good 
of Indian females. We feel we are bound to you in deep 
obligation, and therefore ventiue to hope that our humble 
expressions of thankfulness may not be imacceptable to 
you. 

* The suffering women of this land do, indeed, deserve your 

sisterly sympathy and care, and we expect much benefit to 
them through the exertions of a lady of your rank, experience, 
and exemplary character. We do sincerely believe that you 
have been sent by Providence on a sacred minion, and doubt 
not but your labours will be successfiil. You can look for 
little encouragement indeed from the quarter you have come to 
enlighten ; perhaps, on the contrary, you should expect some 
opposition. But we are aware your wishes are too hard, and 
your affections too deep, to be affected by the influence of any 
external obstacles. We observe with great delight and aston- 
ishment the warmth and enthusiasm of youth in a life loaded 
with years, and the labours and energies you have sho^vn 
during your short stay in this countr}’', inspire our hearts with 
sanguine hopes for the regeneration of the females of India. 
Jlay the all-merciftil Father sustain 3 'our health and strength, 
and enable us to receive all the good that we expect from you ! 
We humbly beg to present you with a set of our monthly 
journal, called the “Bamabodhini Putriku,” published in 
Bengali by the Bamabodhini Society for the i, ^ ^,cnt of 
die Women of Bengal. We hope you "vvill y /’d to 
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learn there some signs of progress, both intellectual and moral, 
•which are now manifested by the women of our country. The 
measures we have adopted to contribute to their progress, are 
noted below. 

‘We will receive with thanhs any suggestion, advice or assist- 
ance, 'that you may be disposed to offer for the better execution 
of our objects and plans. 

‘ We beg to state, for your information, that the project of 
instituting a female nomal school, for which, at your sug- 
gestion, several respectable members of the native commimity 
of this town have, we understand, memorialised Government, 
was laid before the public by us some time ago, and it was 
only for want of co-operation and encouragement that we 
were obliged to drop it. We diall be extremely glad, there- 
fore, to see the success of this project, so that a sufficient 
number of female teachers may be made ready for our girls’ 
schools. 

‘ The following measures have been adopted by the “ Bama- 
bodhini Shova ” for the improvement of native females : — 

1. By publication of papers and periodicals to improve the 

intellect of native females. 

2. Establishment of a system of prize essays for the encourage- 

ment of educated native females. 

3. Establishment of schools for the education of adult females 

belonging to gentle families, of an approved system of 
zenana training, as well as that of conferring prizes for 
encouragement. 

4. Offering every assistance that may be in our power for the 

promotion of girls’ schools. 

‘ We have the honour to remain, Madam, 

‘ Your most obedient servants, 

‘ Khetter Mohun Dutt, and others.’ 
‘Calcutta: December 26, 1866.’ 

Finally, on the last evening, a number of those who 
had shown the most practical interest in female edu- 
cation met at my rooms; and there, after long dis- 
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cussion on the iniporU'int subject, appended tlicir 
names to the following statement : — 

* Our ncquainbinco will) JUfs Caipcntcr, and the riews wliicli 
she has expressed on the subject of female education, and on 
other subjects, have {ntenfififd our idms as to the excellency of 
female education, for it has not been our lot to meet with a 
lady so large-minded, able, earnest, and practically devout. 
She carries with herself otir best and most sincere wishc.9 for 
her health, hapjjijioss, and success to her noble mission. We 
now form a society to c.arrj' out her plana of female education.’ 

It was nowncccssarr to take farewell of my noble hosts, 
with sincere gratitude for their great kindness to me, and 
thanks for that of each one of their staff. My recep- 
tion in Government House had certainly been not only 
very agreeable and gratifying to me, but had shown to 
those with whom I was more especially concerned the 
sympathy in my work of the head of the Government. 
Again I beg to tender respectfully to them my sincere 
acknowledgments. 

Many of my native friends accompanied me to tlie 
sliip for a last farewell. With much regret I saw re- 
cede the harbour of Calcutta, where I had found among 
many a warm sympathy, and had learnt from experi- 
ence that the higher feellings of our nature are not 
dependent on clime or colour. 

The follo^ving parting address I left among my 
friends : — 

‘ Bcinr about to leave Calcutta, after a residence of ar weeks 
in vour citv, I beg to express to you, and to all the Hindoo 
gentlemen who have given me a land and friendly reception, 
the rratification I have experienced in having been so fully 
assured of tijcir coafideace in me, and in the monves which 
prompted me to visit your counuw. Tee results of my visit 

TOL. I. 
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to you will not l)c tcmporaiy, for, on my return to my native 
Ifind, I bIiuII always reUiin India in my inmost thoughts, and 
shall ever esteem it no less a pleasure than a duty to do 
anything that lies in my power to promote her true welfare* 
You will, I trust, remember this, as yon cannot gratify me 
more than by freely infoiming me of anything I can do for 
you* 

‘ The subject of Female Education was the leading motive 
‘which prompted my visit to this cotmtry. I discovered in the 
first Girls’ School I entered in India, the grand obstacle to its 
advancement, in the 'want of Female Teachers, and I saw the 
absolute necessity for measures being promptly tahen to ensure 
a permanent supply of them. From that time, till now, I 
have been labouring, both publicly and privately, to efTect tliat 
object. I am happy to say that the views of enlightened 
Hindoo gentlemen are in full accordance w’ith my owm. I am 
aware of all the difficulties which exist in the way of the 
accomplishment of this great object, but I know by past 
experience that strong faith, untiring perseverance, and a 
zeal undaimted by apparent failures, can and will surmount 
them! 

* The time is now, I believe, fully come when we must make 
a united effort to obtain the adoption of such measiu*es as will 
inaugurate this great w^ork. While I honour and liighly 
appreciate every effort which is being made by individuals or 
religious bodies to aid in Female Education, and 'while I am 
aware that the Government has always been ready, to second 
these by grants-in-aid, yet we all know that the education of 
the male portion of the community could never have attained 
its present condition if Government had not taken the inrtwfffre, 
in founding schools and in training teachers. It did so, as 
soon as it was ervident, from private efforts which had been 
made, and from the reception which those had received from 
enlightened Hindoos, that the time was come when these were 
required. The country was not then prepared to ask the same 
thing for the other sex, whose wants are yet more pressing. 
The enlightened portion of your countrymen do desire it now. 
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pliysicnl, ns well ns moral inniiCDccs. This roccircs the 
Icitul notice of her ladyship, and we paid it a visit. An 
evening ride home hy moonlight, along roads shaded 
hy palm-trees and other tropical foliage, is one of the 
groat pleasures of Eastern life. A morning ramble in 
the garden was also delightful, before the sun was too 
powerful to allow an umbrella to be a sufliciont protec- 
tion, The various kinds of trees were a never-ending 
source of gratification. Sometimes we came to one we 
had often beard of but never seen, even in a hothouse, 
such as a fine old cinnamon-tree; and ag,ain, were 
amused at finding that some plant, carefully cherished 
by us, was only a weed here ; the gardener complained 
that be could hardly clear the ground of the sensitive 
plant, which I saw' crawling over some neglected spot. 
Vines, of course, required to be shaded rather th.an 
protected from cold ; and near these, which reminded me 
of Europe, were beautiful plantains, with their graceful 
long leaves and heavy bunches of fruit. Cabbages 
here receive a degree of attention which is not bestowed 
on them in England, being cultivated in pots, tlmt thej' 
may be removed from the scorching heat of the sun, 
and kept sufliciently moist. The Anglo-Indi.ans greatly 
prize anything which reminds them of home. A gentle- 
man once remarked to me, when looking at a neat 
Chinese vegetable garden, that he never thought he 
should delight to sec cabbages growing — they reminded 
him of Old England ! Sly favourite walk, however, was 
to the large pond devoted to the Victoria Regia ; it was 
extremely interesting to watch its growth, and see its 
splendid large leaves fioating on the water. In j\Iadras 
most of the sen’ants can talk a little English. It was 
very pleasant to hold needed conversation in one’s own 
language. On remarking to one of the under-gardeners 
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on the l)e;uiiy of a flower, he immcdi.'ilely told mo if« 
Latin name! To hear our learned hingnngc from a 
native in the semi-midc condition common in these 
parts, had a very strange ofTect. Itly first anxiefy was 
to learn what progress had been made in preparing si 
memorial to Government, praying for a I'emale Normsil 
J?chool, as had heon proposed. Some of the leading 
native gentlemen Jiad called a jsublic meeting on the 
subject ; but eonsidersible discussion Ijsid arisen, tbrougli 
the apprehension felt hy some, that this was a covert 
attempt to force the English language into their girlh’ 
schools, and the meeting was dissolved without coming 
to any resolution. I therefore ashed my friend, the 
Director of Public Instniction, again to call a meeting 
of native gentlemen to his house to discuss the matter. 


This lic kindly did, assembling a 
bended difneuities and objections, 


11 these wbo appro' 
as well as those wjjo 


enten-d warmly into the matter, A memorial had 
''Irer. iv been nrenarei. and thc-v were all nnitesatirifed 
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Won of 11)0 Government principle of non-interference 
with religion or social cnsloms, is, therefore, esKonlial to 
the Biicccss of any tsfTort to introduce an inij)roved 
Rystem of female education, wliich is now so much 
desired by the enligliloncd portion of the native com- 
munity. The memorial was soon completed by them, 
and having been signed by most of the influenlial 
Hindoos, was presented to his Excellency the Governor. 
It was as follows; — 

‘ To the Bight Honorable Francis Lord Fa'pier^ If. 7*., 
Governor in Goxincily Fori Si. George. 

^Tho humble memorial of the undersigned Hindoo inhabi- 
tants of JIndras, re.sj)ccl fully showeth : 

‘ That your momorialiFts crave permips^ion to addreFs your 
Lordship in Council on the subject of Female Kducition, a 
subject 80 imiwtant, and so closely connected with ilio future 
welfare of their countr)', that they cannot hut feel that it ^vill 
meet with the wannest support of your Lordship’s govern- 
ment, That your mninorialisls arc convinced that the abncncc 
of intellectual culture at present characterising the Hindoo 
female, is one of the main causes of tlie tardy progress of 
Hindoo society; and that, though many arc anxious to do all 
in their power to remove this evil, yet, with the limited 
resources nt their command, they feel that they would fail to 
achieve success without the help of Govonimcnt. 

‘ That in the vernacular schools now existing in Madras for 
the education of Hindoo girls, it has been found impossible, 
save in exceptional cases, to procure other than male teachers ; 
that this drawback has placed the schools under serious dis- 
advantages, and rendered them leas attractive in the eyes of 
native parents than they otherwise would be ; and that, there- 
fore, good female teachers arc amongst tlio foremost wants of 
the native community. 

*Toiir memorialists therefore pray that a Normal School may 
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‘ Long before your arrival in India, the reputation of your 
goodness and benevolence had reached us. Now, after having 
had the pleasure of making your personal acquaintance, we 
see how fully that reputation is supported by your feelings 
and acts. We ynll not offend your modesty by enumerating idl 
those acts of pure philanthropy which have distinguished you, 
whose whole life has been devoted to the cause of humanity. 
But we cannot let you leave these shores without offering to 
you our sincere and heartfelt thanks for the benevolent solici- 
tude you have displayed for the welfare of the inhabitants of 
this land, by coming over here, at the risk of health and mth 
the sacrifice of comfort, to promote female education. We 
assure you, Madam, your visit has stimulated us to fresh 
exertions in this noble cause, and hope Providence will 
crown our efforts in this direction with success. 

‘Again, we humbly beg that you will accept our thanks for 
your benevolent intentions toward us. We feel that to dwell 
more upon your undoubted claims to our gratitude is un- 
necessary, when we remember we are addressing a lady whose 
heart, love, and griefs have always been given to her fellow- 
beings, while to say less would not merely be a positive derelic- 
tion of duty, but would deprive us of what we regard as a 
high gratification. 

‘ Peiwently praying that Almighty God will pour his choicest 
blessings on you, and prolong your life — so valuable to the 
cause of humanity and progress — to the fullest period allotted 
to mortals, 

‘We beg to subscribe ourselves, 

‘Your sincere friends and well-wishers, 

‘G. Eengakadashashv, and others. 

‘Madras, Janiiaiy 18, 1867.’ 

The next day a party was assembled at Guindy, con- 
sisting of a number of the leading native gentlemen, as 
well as English, with several ladies, to have an oppor- 
tunity of free conversation respecting the great question 
of female education. This kind consideration of his 
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Excellencj was highly appreciated, as such friendly 
intercourse between the two races had not been common 
hitherto — the native gentlemen not having been in the 
habit of attending receptions at Madras, as at Calcutta. 

On Wednesday, Januarv* 22, 1 paid a visit to the Veda 
Soniaj, and once more had the pleasure of joining witli 
my Hindoo friends in an English prayer. I little then 
anticipated that only a few months would pass before 
he who led our devotions — one of the most estimable 
and earnest of those present — P. Subroyalu Cbett}', 
should be called away from this world, after a painful 
illness, leaving liis sweet young wife to lifelong vridow- 
hood, his religious society to mourn the loss of their 
excellent secretarv. and his friends f mvself amonrj the 
number) to lament the departure of one from whom v/e 
hoped much in the work of progress ! V»'e mtist int-t 
in the wisdom and love of the Heavenly Father where 
the reasons which guide Him are inscrutable. 2vlay 
those that remain feel only an increased stimulus to 
cany on the work to which he so earnestly devoted 
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ChWstinnily. Ifc ndoplftfl and look (.lie name of 
NVilliam Jlobcria. lie was slroii" in Ids conviclions, 
and, on liis return to IMadras, endoavovired fo convea-t 
the poorer nalives. JJoiiif^ niixiotis to cstablisla a place 
of worKhip, bo took otlier voyai^os to Kngland, in order 
to raise funds by lais own personal efTorfs; bavin" 
.saved bis earnings, lie bought a piece of ground and 
built a cbapcl, where bo formed a congregation and 
preached. He obtained books and t rads from Kugland, 
;ind himself published tracl.s, which be distributed. On 
bis death, his second son, who bears bis name, deeply 
reverencing his father, and sympathising in his work, 
determined to qualify himself for preaching, by studying 
his fathci’’s widtings, .and his various English books, 
which now formed a good library. The .congregation, 
were too poor to raise any salary for him ; he therefore 
engaged in secular occupation, devoting himself on 
Sunday to his little church. I had visited his abode 
during the preceding week; it was an ordinarj' Indian 
bungalow, but neat and respect.able, as were bis wife 
and children. Ifis superior in business gave him a 
high character, and e.\'prcsscd to mo the hope that 
means would be found to give him a salary, and thus 
enable him to devote himself entirely to the ministry. 
Jly Hindoo friends of the Veda Somaj spoke favourably 
of him, and aided him in the printing of a little maga- 
zine. Some i^Iahomctan gentlemen also, with whom I 
became acquainted, were on friendly terms with him. 
He had boon ordained as a minister, had registered his 
chapel for the performance of marriages, and kept as 
neat and careful a family register of births, deaths, 
marriages, and baptisms, with full particidars of name, 
age, &c., as can be found in an English church. He 
has not, of course, many converts ; but some are occa- 
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sionally added, besides those springiDg from the natural 
increase of the families of his flock. He has assumed 
tlie dress of an English minister, not the st3de generally 
adopted by Christian converts. These particulars are 
mentioned, because it is instructive to observe how a 
little church has sprung up and established itself without 
connection with the English missions around. 

An English lady accompanied me, and it was some- 
what difficult to find the way, through an obscure part 
of the city. The approach to it was swarming with 
uncivilised-looking heathen children. It was an agree- 
able surprise to see a very neat chapel, with a portico 
and a flight of steps. It was shaded by palm-trees, 
and a church-bell summoned the worshippers. The 
service was serious and earnest, the congregation very 
attentive. It was a happy sight to see husbands and 
wives sitting together with their children. There were 
also several of the scholars from ^Ir. Roberts’s little 
schools, who presented, by their dress and deportment, 
a strilung contrast to the untaught creatures whom I 
had noticed outside. A servant belonging to the 
Grovernor’s household was there, being a member of 
jMr. Roberts’s congregation. Though the ISIadras 
Government livery does not greatly differ from the 
ordinary native dress, yet I remarked that he had 
changed it before taking his place as an independent 
member of a congregation. He bore a good character 
in the discharge of his duties, and, though Christian 
servants do not always do credit to their profession, it 
was pleasant in his case to be reminded of the text, 
‘Even in the household are some obedient to the faith.’ 
At the conclusion of the service, a woman came for- 
ward, with an infant in her arms, and knelt down to be 
churched ; she was the wife of the Governor’s servant, 
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and llioy Jiad flicir ofhor clnldren wllli tham. A very 
aged woman, older than any one I had Keen in India, 
was near Iier. <Shc had never married, but had lived 
with a brother, who was now dead. »‘<he wa-s kindly 
received into (his iriily Christian family, and resided 
with them. 

The interior of (be chapel was very neaf, (be congre- 
garion .'it times raising a small sura for its repair; (hey 
had also purcbaserl a handsome altar-cloth, and some 
of them had presented (he bell. There is a srrmll 
cemetery which had been purchased and presented to 
the cluipcl by (ho founder. 

This place seemed an oasis in (he midst of a moral 
desert. May it prosper under the Divine blessing I 

Not far from 3\Ir. Itobcrts’s residence is a large 
inosquc, with many buildings around; it is, indeed, the 
centre of a district inhabited by many Mahometans. I 
went to visit (his, but the ^Mahometan servant who 
accompanied mo having intimated th.nt this w.'is a par- 
ticularly sacred period, I did not of course make any 
inspection of it. Not far o(T is a famous Hindoo 
temple, in the district of Triplicanc. There are exten- 
sive premises round the temple, which is a large and 
picturesque one. An air of dilapidation prevails, as 
usual in such enclosures. One could not wish it other- 
wise, in a place devoted to superstition .and dcgniding 
ceremonies. A great lumbering ceremonial car is kept 
under one shed, .and under .another, an unfortunate 
elephant, whose lean appearance indicated a scanty 
supply of food ; he seemed to me sadly degraded by 
an idolatrous mark of the presiding goddess painted on 
his forehead ! J.ooking into the temple, I observed 
several priests, and a number of fine Brahmin boys; 
it was dreadful to think of their being brought up 
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under sucli influences.. Attracted by curiosity, they 
came out to take a closer view of a stranger ; I told 
them I had travelled from a great distance — from 
Bristol, in England. They immediately said, * That is 
in Gloucestershire, on the River Avon.’ Knowledge de- 
rived from English education sounded strangely in this 
heathen place. 

There is a large tank near, with a building in the 
middle for ceremonials. Nature adorns everything 
a.like, with her beauties of light - and shadow profusely 
shed on all. This temple, with the tank reflecting the 
architecture around, makes lovely photographs, which 
I brought away ■with me, endeavouring to forget the 
scenes that take place udthin these buildings. May 
the time come "when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover even these dark places of the earth I 

The sanitary condition of ISIadras occupied much of 
the attention of the Governor, Lord Napier. As he 
wisely considered that good air and water are essentials, 
he desired, as a first step, to procure these for the in- 
habitants, by improving the present bad, unhealthy 
state of many parts of the city. Desiring to see things ' 
as they really were, he proposed to pay a visit to some 
of the worst parts of the city, if possible incognito, 
but, at any rate, ■without preparation being made for 
his Excellency’s inspection. I gladly accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany him, and we started at 5.30 A.ir. on 
the morning of January 23 ; at that hour there was a 
degree of coolness in the air, which made a shawl 
agreeable. On arriving, we found a most suspicious 
state of extra-cleanliness ; there were, however, indica- 
tions pf the want of any arrangements for ordinary’- 
decency. We went into several parts of that district of 
the Native Town known as Triplicane. Some streets 
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were very picturesque, terminated by a palm-tree ; but 
when I penetrated into small courts, and found mise- 
rable abodes without any current of air tbrougli lliem, 
and scarcely any hole for a window, one house opening 
into another, — I did indeed wonder that dreadful pesti- 
lences did not more frequently devastate the city — 
unsparing avengers of the neglect of nature’s Laws. 

An interesting institution wliich wo afterwards visited, 
was the Monegar Choultiy, or P.aupcr Asylum for 
Natives. It appeared under adminablo management, 
and kept in .an excellent s.anitary condition. The least 
satisfactory features wore the hospital, and the house 
for stivay children. The want of trained nurses, here 
as everywhere, is painfully evident ; and the impossi- 
bility of finding any native women wlio understand tlic 
duties of matron, resulted in the poor orph.ans being 
left in a state very different from what they .are in our 
institutions at home. Tliey did not .appear to have any 
instruction, difficulties arising from tlic fear of prose- 
lytising. This is to be regretted, for there .are many 
educated native masters everywhere, who would doubt- 
less be able to give these children not only intel- 
lectual but moral instruction, with some general prin- 
ciples of religion. Tlic report of this institution for 
the year 1805 states, th.at the average daily number of 
paupers, including foundling and stray children, w.as 
306. The total expense of the wholo establishment, 
including clothing and diet for the year, was 2,196/. 
An idiot asylum is connected with the Choultry, the 
expense of which for the year is 509i. This annual 
expense is chiefly met by voluntary contributions, of 
which about one-sixth in amount is from natives. This 
was the only institution of the kind I saw in India. 

At this time, considerable preparations were being 
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iiKulo fortljc rc'cpption of the Mahnrnjnh of Travaiicorc, 
who \va« coinhip; to pay a roreinoninl visit to the 
(lovornor of Madra'-'. Tho Govornmont- IIouko was 
hoinjT arrarifiOfl for his roccpiion. This is a hnmlsomo 
and very coimnodions rrsidonro, situated in aheantifid 
]<arl;. tlironoh winch the public are permitted to drive. 
There i< a lart;e detached huildinj', which can ho used 
for pJihlic cerejuouit.s, or ns a hallrooui. This is a 
^rcat, ailvaula'^e.iwoveufinjithe uere.ssity ofdisarraugiu" 
the household on occasi«»us of public festivities. At 
tiuiudy Park no stjch ecmvejiiejjce existed, hut- it w.ns 
marvelhms h<*w rapi<lly trausformatitms were made iu 
the saloons, to prepan'thi'tu fur a government hall. One 
would suppose (hat India was too hot a country for 
dancing, Imt it appearml to he a recreation highly 
appreciated hy the resident. Knglish gentry; and, cer- 
tainly, largo airy hallroojus opening <tn v».*randahs 
app«-arod jdcasanter than crowded hot rooms at home. 
These amusenn'nts arc not shared hy the natives in 
Madras, norwotdd if, indeed, seem congruotis for them 
to come as spectators only, until they arc accompanied 
by their wives and daughters. The receptions were 
highly agreeable and informal, being held in the grounds 
under the shade of heantiftd trees. One evening, when 
the company was asscmhling for a party, a native 
gentleman brought three young ladies, inemhers of his 
family, to call uj)on me. They wore beaut ifull}' dressed, 
decorated with jewels, and very intelligent: one of 
them had written some sentences in Tamil in my book. 
They were desirous of the honour of an interview with 
the Governor’s lady also, which was kindly granted, and 
several of the ladies of the company also came in to 
visit these novel guests. No gentleman was of course 
admitted, except his Excellency, though several shovyed 
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conskloraljlc anxioly for a similar honour. It was an 
amusing scene, to see these ladies of clifTcreni nationali- 
ties surveying each other with admiring curiosity, hut 
unable to interchange sentiments. The young Hindoo 
damsels were compared to birds of paradise, ■which they 
certainly rivalled in the brilliancy of their ornaments ; 
they retired much gratified with their reception. I 
returned the call with an English friend, and was intro- 
duced also to the lady of the house. This gentleman 
is so anxious for the education of his daughters, that he 
takes them to his to^vn-house several times a •week, to 
receive lessons from an East Indian teacher. We visited 
also another famil}', where similar efforts are being, 
made to promote female education practically. 

A Mahometan gentleman of rank likewise requested 
a visit, and we went to his house with considerable 
ceremony, where we were introduced to a large number 
of ladies of the family, of at least three generations ; an 
East Indian lady gave instruction in this family, and 
served us as interpreter. The ladies appeared disap- 
pointed at not seeing us adorned with rich jeweller}*, 
and intimated that we were reserving the display of 
them for some more distinguished occasion, not imagin- 
ing that we had not as valuable a collection of jewellery 
as themselves. Eich scents were poured on us from 
handsome chased silver bottles, used for such occasions. 
Then, and very often, I was reminded of the ‘ alabaster 
box ’ and fragrant offerings, when * the house •was filled 
with the odour of the ointment.’ 

Among the charms of Guindy Park, I must not 
forget to mention the pretty little school-house for the 
servants of the household; this is under the special 
supervision of the noble lady at the head of the estab- 
lishment. The orderly intelligent look of both boys and 
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provo<l tlip bcnofil of snob infbu-noi*!:, mid lliey 
slinwi'd with prido tlu* bonk? :iud silwr iiiodals (lay 
had roorivod from her. ffuroly frtich kind iiilortst- in 
tlu' ohildron of (ho^o of Immhlo station, oxhiliitod by 
por.'^iiny lioldlnj; th»‘ bifjln’Pt rank in the I’rosidencv, 
uui>t {jlo'd around tho ^llo^t. bcnofuual inlhiom'fil 

My ph'iamit time at Guindy \va.« drawini; to n closi*. 
and I fonbl not aoropt (bo kind invitation of my noblo 
bo^tos.? to prolong; it ; as I bad not paid my promised 
visit to (be institutions of )>om)»ay. atjd (be (imo fix/'d 
for my r* tttrn homo could not convenient 1 )’^ be altered. 
1 was also obliged to decline a very tempt ino tiflVr («» 
accomjtany a )uirty to the mneb-dosirod Jseilirberries. 
proceedin" strr.iobt tlu-nce to Ib-ypore. I bad no 
sfreiiptb or time for anytbinjj but tbe objects of my 
journey. 

Fully In explain the naluro of (be proposed Female 
Normal .School to those who bad been workiti" in the 
'Treat cause of female education, 1 jrave on M<iiKlay. 
.Ian. 21 . an address on the stdyect at the Fvangclistie 
Hall, chiefly to FnoHsb, (bough with prune, native? 
]»re.>Jent: and on Tliursday, .Tan. 2 -J, I gave a piddic 
addre.'P to tbl^ Jiative community in Fateboappab's 
Hall, pre.cidi-d «tver by Mr. Kanganada .Sbastry, .Tudge 
of the Small Cause Court.* .*\ft 4 ‘r this T reiuct.antly 
bade my native friend.e farewell, fully patisfied with the 
anxiet V they then manifested to carrv out. as far as laid in 
their power, (be great object — a Female Normal .School. 

After taking leave of (be many agreeable English 
acrjuaintancc? whom 1 bad met at Madras, especially of 
my noble hosts, to whom I felt so mneb indebted, 1 
again set forth on my solitary journey, very early on 
.Saturday morning, .Tannary 20 . 

^ KiWr * Addrc^f'CS* pp. 47-^Vi. 
i: 


voi- I. 
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11, i.s sninntimoH good to bo alone for a time, after 
weeks and montbs crowded with new and deeply inter- 
esting incidents, with iinjiorlant work opening ont 
before one, and with treasured ineinorie.s of intercourse 
wit.h those now nninbered among my valued friends. A 
quiet, journey through beautiful scenery, such a.s met 
the view on each side of the carriage, wa.s a true re- 
fro.shmenl, to the spirit; and having before passed 
tiu’ough it during t.he night, it. had jill the cliarm of 
novelty. The d.ay, therefore, did not appear long; but 
on reaching Coimbatore, at ten o’clock atniglit., the very 
unpleasant announcement wils made that, as the next 
day was Sunday, the train would not proceed until 
one o’clock on t he morrow. This delay would probably 
cause my lo.sing the vessel by which I was to proceed 
to Bombay ; there was, however, no help for it, and I was 
now very thankful for the kind consideration of Lord 
Napier, in sending his Chrisl.ian servant to sec me safe 
to my journey’s end, so that I was not without pro- 
tection. TJie accommodation was indeed misemble; 
nothing could bo obtained but a lialf-furnished waiting- 
room with a cane sofa, mth food very bad in quality, 
and difficult to be procured at all. Travellers must 
learn contentment under all circumstances. A brilliant 
morning was gratefully' welcomed after tlie troubles of 
the night ; here, far from the conventionalities of city 
life, which in India prevent Indies from taking even a 
short walk, I was able to ramble along the road towards 
the glorious mountains, in the midst of a country where 
* ajl but the spirit of man is divine.’ A year after that 
day T chanced to be detained on a Sunday morning at 
Holyhead. What a contrast ' A somewhat bleak rocky* 
coast, and bare landscape, but neat well-built Imuses, 
orderly streets, many chapels and churches, and none 
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in the streets hut people decentlr dressed, proceedinj^ to 
their places of Trorship. 3Iar the Hindoo people me 
from idolatrv, and make their countij rrhut- natore in- 
tended it to be ! I ■vTss srlad to 5sd from the 
servant, who could speak seme that he '//a? 
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succeeded, until wo reached the end of our journey — 
Beypoor, whore a gentleman brought me a kind invita- 
tion from the Collector of Calicut, to take up my abode 
at his house, which I thankfully accepted. I did not feel 
quite sufiicient courage to proceed some miles in an open 
boat, after ten o’clock at night, to the steamer, which 
had not yet proceeded from Calicut. I w’as therefore 
soon in the ferry-hoat, to which my escort, David .John, 
waded through the -water to bid me farewell, and J 
sent by him my thanks to my late kind hosts. 

It w’as a long drive to my new abode, but very 
beautiful ; wo passed along a road bordered '\vith palm- 
trees, forming a canopy through which the bright rays 
of the diamond-looking stars could hardly penetrate. 
The residence of j\Ir. Ballard, the collector, is on a hill, 
three miles beyond the town. From thence the morning 
rays revealed a splendid -vnew over extensive woods of 
cocoanuts and richly cultivated land, to the grand 
range of the Western Gliauts. Tropical trees -were in 
rich luxuriance around the house — the stately mango 
with its masses of foliage, the plantain, the slight 
elegant bamboo, and hanging creepers, with trees of 
greater variety of tint than I had yet seen. Yarioiis 
pretty animals were rambling tamely about, the pets of 
the lovely little twin daughters of my host. It was, 
indeed, delightful to sit under the shade of the verandah, 
in such scenery, and preserve tlie vivid picture of it b}’ 
the pencil. 

Calicut was the first port nsited by Vasco do Gama 
in 1498. He then found here a very powerful race of 
warriors, named Nairs. These at present constitute a 
large portion of the population, but have turned their 
energy into better channels. My first introduction 
here was to a gentleman of this race, -who called on the 
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trt hill him f;uv^vi‘^ hiToro his dnparluro <o a 
to*.vT> at n di.^^tanris io hll (Ik* tillin! of mn^jiFlrato, to 
xxhh'Ji 111* hnil h« t» appnint<^‘d. Many pt*ruHnr cnsloms 
prevail ntnoni: tlu m — .'nmm^nlhw, inluTitanro hy flic 
f» UKih' I'id-* ivnly. Thi^' \vas adopted when llic 
rii^ht'* of jaarrinj:** re litth- nnder^'fooil or ro'^pooted, 
and 'Via n thi- 'va*. eonsdi'rrd the fOily moans' of tranH« 
TnittintT j>roporty hy a oTtain lint*al dofeent* At 
pr^'i nt> ;:r* at dithmltji.s an^- frion this jiractice, and 
Tnany v,«»tdd h'* i:l:id to rojimpn^h (he rn^tom. Tin* 
^•rit5^h <!t»v4 nmn at Jt**;v4‘Vrr, on this a*; in other matters 
pdatini^ to the hnhjt^ and rmtomc fif (he people, 

vf ry'vi‘*ly d* Him s (o inti rfi re, jmd tJie Xnirs (1n*m- 
.‘H'l - an- in*: MttVnif ntiy united in tln ir wish to maho 
thi* dirtn;:^-. Tlnni^h <\iHeut ha*^ tin- eh iin-nt>' of Hriti^-h 
rivni*;:ti«>n iutrodnoMl info it hy (In* jm senoe. of tin- 
various oulrial oi nth nn !i romn ctoil with the (lovern- 
nn nt- a lidh rtorV ofiieo, various institntions, an ex- 
celh nt ni;j;h Sehoo), a factory, A*c, — yet ihe^^o do not. 
appear to have prodma‘d as mncli on the {jjencral 

habits of (In- eduraSi d portion of (In- community, as in 
the Pr/ ddenlial capitals; hut. on tin* other hand, there 
is not that air «»f «Hri and dilajudation. which was so 
painfully d^]>^e‘^intr and reptdsiv#* in many jiarls «f the 
empire which I had already seen. Tin* country realised 
o:n^s ideal of a ricli tropical n j^ion. in tin- luxuriance of 
the foUajre. and tln-evidi ut fertility of thesoih This is 
jirohahly due to the fact that here (here is min, (o u 
irreater or less' e\(<*ni, durinjr about nix months of the 
year. 

I1ic native j:;enlleman 'vhom I had met on my 
journey, hindly ofh red to necompanv me on some visits 
in the neifthhourhood. It was strikiiii^ to observe that 
(he roads, and i:vcn (he lanes, hetwei.-n difierent proper- 
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iicfl, were wcll-mndo and neiil-ly bordered; every six 
inches of land, he remarked, was so valujihle, (hat they 
Avished to make the most of it., and to lose nothing hy 
want of care. My escort had hecii a gi'cat ( ravel Icr. 
Ho liad spent some ycars.in Calcutla, Avhich he contrasted 
very nnfavonrahly Avith this part of the coimt-iy. Jle had 
hecn educaled at tlio Prosidcncy College of idadras, .and, 
like all others Avho had studied there, Avlien tlic present 
director Avas principal of it, spoke of him in the higliest 
terms. After riding tlirough many pleasant lanes, avc 
I’oached his ahode, Avhich Avas shaded Avith trees, .and 
AA'ith a garden and tank near. It AAais ne.at and Avell 
arranged, in purely native style. In his own study I Avas 
surprised and pleased to see lying on .a (ahle a volume 
of the AA'orks of my brother, the physiologist; my friend 
had evidently devoted some time to the st ud}* of it, .and 
.said he proposed making a popular abstract of it, to 
giA'o his countrymen some idea of the laws of health. 
The lady of the house, Avith her daughters, soon entered, 
and gave me a kind reception; they appeared to be 
Avell educated. We next visited the house of a N.air 
gentleman. Though no intimation had been given of 
my probable A'isit, the house Avas beautifully neat and 
clean, and an air of finish pervaded the whole premises. 
He Avas considered an eldcrl)' man, being about (50, and 
told us Avith pride of ancient deeds of proAvess AA’hich he 
had perfonned, in favour of the llritish, shoAsdug us 
many presents he had received from persons of dis- 
tinction, in token of approbation. A little hoy of six 
years of age, the child of his old age, appeared to ap- 
propriate all this glory to himself, and to cl.'iirn the 
privilege of a favourite. The ladies entered after some 
time, carefully dressed, and highly dccor.ated ; tlieyalso 
had been educated at home. The superior families of 
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respect, which appears to me essential to proper self- 
respect — vix., snitahlc covering to the person. The 
native costume is here, simply, a piece of cloth tied 
round the loins. Tliosc natives who arc connected with 
government offices, of course wear neat v/hile clothing, 
such as I had seen elsewhere, when they are on duty, 
or visiting the Knglish ; on other occasions, however, 
they indulge themselves in native freedom from the 
restmints of clothing. 

]\ry friend now conducted me to the High .School, 
w'hicli is a commodious building for dOO scholars, and 
well provided wth te.'ichcrs ; what was my amazement 
at being introduced to this large body of young 
gentlemen with only this scanty costume ! They were 
well educated, and polite in their manners, though their 
appearance was so uncivilised. I could not btit think 
that a little kind influence, on the part of their in- 
structors, might lead them all to take that first step, so 
necessary to civilised social intercourse, before proceed- 
ing to book-learning. .Some words, kindly inscribed by 
some of them in my book, showed that their education 
had not in other respects been neglected. 

On Wednesday morning, .Tan. .30, 1 visited the C.ilicut 
.Tail. This building is stated ( in the Government Report 
for IS 65-66), to be unsuitable for its purpose, and to have 
been already condemned. It is to be hoped that one 
udll shortly be built on an entirely new principle, and 
adapted to carry out the grand ends of punishment, 
which it certainlj’^ cannot do in its present state ; it is 
calculated to contain 260 prisoners. During the previous 
year there was considerable overcrowding, and the mor- 
tality was very great, amounting to 165 ; of these, 4S died 
of cholera in less than a month. This jail has always, 
the Report states, been considered unhealthy, and twelve 
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other? are mentioned with it a? increasing the nite of 
mortality in the Presidency, wJiicli is 12*944 per cent, 
or nearly loO in every l.tKtO prisoners. .Surely fuch a 
state of things calls f.-»r speedy refonn 

On arriving at the jail. I was surprised to see a large 
ntnnl'er of men crouehing on the ground, half-nal:ed 
and manacled, outside the vralls; (lie-e were- the prison' 
c-rs, who wore waiting to he taken, by labour-ward er= and 


the p-oHcr, to w.-.rk on the road? or el: 
jail is coniit-mned r.' unfit, it i? unnec 


rnere. 


to 


Ac r? 
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jiccoTuitof the individualswlio are employed, miglit fill an 
interesting volume. It was very gratifying to see about 
400 strong-looking women and children employed in 
what was by no means hard work — ^^vinnowing, sizing in 
cylinders, and sorting — under the kind superintendence 
of the manager. He spoke in very friendly terms of 
' them, and evidently took a warm interest in the people 
under liis charge. On enquiring from liira whether anj- 
attempt had yet been made to instruct the girls employed 
in the factory, he said that they had no desire to learn, 
and that this had not yet been attempted ; he appeared 
to feel, -with me, that this would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to improve them. 

On the return home we passed a building intended 
for an industrial cxliibition. Tlie undertaking excited 
warm interest, being mainly carried out by the Collector 
and his friends. It seemed a wonderful move in this 
part of the country. It caused a great sensation, and 
the photographer prepared to perpetuate the memory of 
it. Since my return, the post has brought me a packet 
of very interesting \dews, two of the exterior, six repre- 
senting the different departments — (‘Woods and Ma- 
chinery,’ * Jewellery, &c.’ ‘ Grains and Pottery,’ ‘ Textile 
Fabrics,’ ‘Embroidery,’ ‘ ^liscellaneous ’) ; also a group, 
consisting of the Collector of Malabar, assistants, depu- 
ties, and tahseldars. The exhibition took place in the 
spring, and the Collector writes : — * On the whole, the 
thing was a success. I am sure many of the visitors, 
who numbered upwards of 30,000 (you must remember 
I speak of Calicut, not Paris — of the population whose 
scanty clothing you sa objected to, and whose ideas are 
about on a par, and not of an intelligent European 
commimity) — many of the visitors, I say, went away 
with ideas that they had not when they came. Some 
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ten years ago an exhibition' -was attempted, and it was 
currently reported ampng the rural population, that 
the scheme was to cover a sort of Tippoo-like design, of 
deporting the whole assemblage cn masse. We are a 
little beyond that now, but I believe a sort of phantom 
of taxation pervaded the very pretty show. In an out- 
of-the-way place, the other day, I was told that some of 
the rajahs rather inclined to father the exhibition with 
the licence-tax (the great shiple of controversy and repro- 
bation of late), and it "was not without some difficultj- 
that the}' were induced to yield to the clironological 
argument. But it was a great thing to get so man}’^ 
visitors, all of whom went away surprised and pleased : 
and, indeed, the universal remark was, that had people 
known there was to be so gallant a show, both 
contributors and visitors would have been far more 
numerous.’ 

The subject of the Female Normal Training School 
was not of course forgotten, and the Collector kindly 
asked a number of Calicut native gentlemen to meet at 
his house to discuss it. I explained the whole plan to 
them, and they appeared to enter as fully into the idea 
as could be expected. 

jMy visit here was short, but very delightful, and 
without it I should have lost an agreeable experience 
of tropical life. I bade it adieu with regret. 
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